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During my whole life, now rapidly ; 
fourscore, I have been a diligent reader, and, as far 
as my means would allow, a greedy pnrchaser of all 
works connected with early English literature. It is 
nearly sixty years since I became possessor of my first 
really valuable old book of this kind, — Wilson's 
" Art of Logic," printed by Richard Grafton in 1551, 
— from which I ascertained the not unimportant &cEs 
that " Ralph Roister Doister " was an older play than 
" Gammer Gui-ton's Needle," and that it had been 
written by Nicholas Udall, Master of Eton School. 
I thus learned who was the author of the earliest com- 
edy, properly so called, in our language. This was 
my first Hterary discovery, made several years an- 
terior, although I had not occasion to render it public, 
nntil I printed my Notes upon " Dodsley's Old Plays " 
joon after 1820. My latest discovery, which occurred 
only a few months ago, is that " Tottel's Miscellany," 
1557, the oldest and most interesting in our language, 
containing as it does the poems of the Earl of Surrey, 
Sir Thomas Wyat, and their contemporaries, has 
always, during the last three centuries, been reprinted. 
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by Dr. Sewell, Bishop Percy, Dr. Nott, and their fol- 
lowers, from the second instead of the first edition. 
The differences between the two are not merely ex- 
tremely curious, but very interesting and important. 

Between the one discovery and the other there was 
an interval of peihapa fifty years ; and whatever may 
appear to be i\ev, m the ensuing volumes has been the 
result of literary mvestigation during considerably 
more than that peiiod. My early employments were 
irksome and wearisome ; but, stimulated in some de- 
gree by my first success, and by my love for the best 
poetry the world has produced, I lightened my labors 
by the collection and perusal of old Enghsh books, and 
by making extracts from and criticisms upon them, 
whether in prose or verse ; so that in time they formed 
a large body of manuscripts, consisting of separate 
articles alphabetically arranged. 

The work in the hands of the reader has been mainly 
derived from this source, and not a few of the notices 
are of forty, or even fifty, years standing. Altliough 
I kept constantly adding to, altering and correcting 
them, both as to facts and opinions, some of them are, 
in the most material points, just as they came from my 
pen, soon after the perusal of the books to which they 
relate. It will be found that a few are reviews of pro- 
ductions altogether unknown to bibliographers, while 
others apply to publications of which only a single 
copy remains to us, or to separate tracts of the utmost 
rarity. 

It is true that notices of a very few more common, 
but still scarce, books will be found interspersed, a cir- 
cumstance arising from the fact that I have incorpo- 
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rated all the prodnetions formerly embraced in what 
is generally known as the " Bridgewater Catalogue," 
which about thirty years ago I prepared for the first 
Earl of EUesmere, and which was privately printed at 
the expense of that gifted, enlightened, and liberal no- 
bleman. Through my hands in 1837 he dispersed, as 
presents, in different quarters of the glohe, the fifty 
copies of which tlie whole impression consisted ; but, 
some years after the completion of the undertaking, 
his Lordship expressed his regret, that the limitation 
in point of number much restricted the utility of that 
Catalogue. He therefore authorized me at any tune 
to reprint it, if I thought it would answer as a pecu- 
niary speculation. During Lord Ellesmere's life I 
never availed myself of this permission ; but a pro- 
posal of the kind was made to me not long after his 
demise. I did not then listen to it, because I was still 
anxious to introduce corrections upon many of the 
pages ; and because, even then, I contemplated a work 
upon a broader basis, and of a wider range, not limited 
to the contents of any single hbrary, whether puWic 
or private. 

it may be stated, nevertheless, that in the course of 
my four volumes, I have reprinted the whole of the 
"Eridgewater Catalogue." I refused to mutilate it by 
the omission of any article, however comparatively in- 
significant; but I have, at the same time, careMly 
inserted whatever information I subsequently procured, 
and the consequence is that there is no one piece of 
criticism, derived from the " Eridgewater Catalogue," 
that has not received improvements more or less im- 
portant. Had I not been desirous of giving tbat work 
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in its entirety, I might have discarded accounts of a 
few books of more ordinary occurrence, But which the 
autographs of the writers, in dedications or otherwise, 
had rendered of peculiar interest and value in the 
Ellesmere Library. 

Before that memorable assemblage of books came 
into the possession of Lord Francis Egerton (after- 
wards the first Earl of Ellesmere) some highly impor- 
tant works had been turned out of it, in many instances 
under the mistaken impression that they were dupli- 
cates. These supposed duplicates, generally marked 
by John Earl of Bridgewater (who died in 1649) in a 
somewhat peculiar manner, were to be found on the 
shelves of several booksellers, or in private bands, and 
two or three occurred in sale-lists not long after the 
preparation of the " Bridgewater Catalogue." One 
of these may be specified as the iinest copy of the son- 
nets of Shakspeare (4to. 1609) that has ever been 
seen, and I had the satisfaction of repurchasing it for 
Lord Ellesmere. Having also a noble collection of 
old plays, (though much impaired when imaginary du- 
plicates were incautiously extruded,) his Lordship was 
at all times anxious to restore them to their ancient 
places at any price, and he commissioned me to secure 
such rehcs for him. He besides applied a considerable 
sum every year to the formation of a separate library, 
especially devoted to the illustration of Shakspeare and 
our early stage. This most agreeable duty Lord Elles- 
mere assigned to me ; and had not the commission on 
the British Museum intervened, (on which I felt, most 
reluctantly, bound to take an independent course, in 
favor of a compendious catalogue which would enable 
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readers instantly to find tho book wanted without 
wading through a labyrinth of tediously extended 
titles,) this design might have advanced considerably 
ferther towards completion. The difficulty was to pro- 
cure the boots, so rare and costly bad the best of them 
become, but Lord Ellesmere did not hesitate to pur- 
chase any work I recommended. There never, per- 
haps, existed a more confiding or bountiful patron ; 
and, after an intercourse of more than thirty years, I 
may venture to say, with affectionate humility, that 
the only fault of his character was having too high an 
estimate of those who were interested in misguiding 
him, and too little reliance upon his own unswayed 
convictions. 

It is now above sixty years since I first obtained a 
ticket for the reading-room of the British Museum, 
and my' own notions as to the easy possibility of pro- 
curing a short and useful catalogue of the books, have 
never undergone the slightest change. This is probably 
the last preface I shall ever be able to compose, and I 
therefore add, that if the Lord Ellesmero of 1847 and 
1848 had only been as firm as, in my opinion, he was 
originally right, we might possibly (I only say pos- 
sibly) long ago have obtained the easiest mode of 
reference to every printed volume in the library. The 
want of it has often kept me, and others, away from 
the reading-room, because, in the confused multitude 
of volumes over which the various catalogues are dis- 
tributed, we never could be sure whether the books we 
were in search of were, or were not, upon tho shelves 
of the Institution. It is, besides, the mistbrtuue of the 
British JIuseum tliat it is peculiarly deficient in works 
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of the class to which I was anxious especially to refer. 
I willingly admit that this is not the fault of the present 
principal librarian. In our time, the books are not to 
be procured, except at enormous prices, particularly if 
it be known that the British Museum is in the market. 
My acquaintance with the head of that establishment 
is necessarily very slight. I am well aware, however, 
of his energy, ability and acquirements ; but I must 
say, that the long-felt want of a concise and intelligible 
mean of reference to the books in the British Museum 
(which mean he has always resisted) much counter- 
balanced the other advantages derived from his position, 
when he had the control of the department of printed 
books. Such are my confirmed sentiments, after a life- 
long experience in the library, and when, in my sev- 
enty-seventh year, I am so near the end of my laborious 
course, that the existing state of the catalogues can 
make little difference to me. 

I have reason to know that, nearly twenty years 
since, I injured my ovm prospects by the part I took 
upon this subject ; because, if I were correctly in- 
formed, the commissioners had at one time a design to 
separate the printed book department into two por- 
tions — English and foreign. If this reasonable plan 
had been carried out, and I had accommodated myself 
to the views of those who were for a manuscript cat- 
alogue in five or six hundred huge folio volumes, I 
might, with the assistance of the Earl of Ellesmere, as 
head of the commission, and of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, as one of the trustees, have had a chance of 
filling the appointment which would thus have been 
created. I am now, of course, too old for any such 
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duties, but the trustees, after tho close of the inquiry, 
did appoint a new and a most valuable officer in another 
overgrown department. All I wish now to do is to 
record, before I die, my ancient conviction in favor of 
the scheme I advocated in my two days' evidence 
before the commissioners, by whom, I fear, I was con- 
sidered a very obstructive secretary. 

For the reasons stated, I have obtained few of my 
materials from the British Museum, while from the 
Bodleian library, where the books are instantly acces- 
sible and the catalogue complete, I have from time to 
time derived important assistance. The head of that 
establishment and the other learned curators were never 
weary of giving me their readiest aid. My chief reli- 
ance, however, has been upon my own industry and 
vigilance, willingly encouraged, even from my outset, 
by the liberality of private individuals, who had fine 
collections of rare books, from the days of Sir Francis 
Freeling and Mr. Perry down to the later acquisitions 
of Mr. Heber and Mr. Miller. To collectors of a later 
period I have seldom been indebted ; but I may men- 
tion the name of one bookseller who was always glad to 
contribute to my purpose — the late Thomas Eodd, a 
man as celebrated for his knowledge of books as for his 
fairness in dealing with them. Many and many a lit- 
erary rarity has he purchased for my use and advantage, 
sometimes at my instance; and as the price of such 
commodities has been gradually rising during the whole 
of the present century, neither he nor I ever had to 
regret the dearness of our bargains. He was of a good 
femily, but accidentally reduced, and my father and 
his father were at the same public school ; they after- 
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wards met in Spain, and it was in die year 1804, or 
1805, that my fatiier first took me to the old boot-shop 
then kept by his worthy, tJiough less fortunate school- 
fellow. This was, in fact, my introdnetion to the early 
literature of our country ; and it was not many years 
afterwards that I purchased my first old English hook 
of any real value, Wilson's " Logic." Long subse- 
quently I bought hundreds of other books from and 
through Rodd ; but, as I never was rich enough to 
collect, and keep, what may be called a library, he sold 
them again, and very seldom at a loss. 

Readers may imagine that I have obtained much in 
formation from such works as Oensura Literaria, " Tlie 
British EihSiographer," or Restituta, to say nothing of 
smaller productions of a similar character. This is a 
mistake. I have never referred to them without ac- 
knowledgment; hut it will he found in the fourteen 
hundred pages that follow this preface that, excepting 
for the sake of illustration or for the correction of some 
important error, I have never criticised, or I may 
almost say, quoted a single volume noticed by others. 
It was generally enough to induce me to lay an old 
book aside to find that it had already passed through 
the hands of Brydges, Park, or Haslewood. To the 
taste and learning of the first I bear willing testimony. 
The second possessed knowledge, hut without much dis- 
crimination ; and the third was a man remarkable for 
his diligence, but remarkable also for the narrowness 
of his views, for his total want of judgment, and for 
the paucity of his information. 

I can assert, without the chance of contradiction, 
that there is no one book, the merits or peculiarities of 
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which are discussed in these volumes, that has not 
passed through my own hands and been carefully read 
by my own eyes. There is no extract, no line, that 
has not been copied by my own pen ; and although I 
cannot for an instant suppose that I have altogetlier 
avoided mistakes, i hope that I have made as few as 
possible. In a case of this sort, where hundreds of 
names occur, and thonsands of dates are given, errors 
must inevitably have crept in ; but I am aware of none, 
whether relating to books or their authors, that I have 
not set right in the " Additions, Notes and Corrections," 
placed at the beginning of my book, as it were, to so- 
licit the indulgence of the reader in the outset.^ Even 
if this work be found to deserve reprinting, I can hardly 
hope to live to superintend a revised edition of it. 

It may be necessary to add, that I have purposely 
avoided old English dramas and plays, because they 
form so distinct a subject that they ought to be sepa- 
rately treated. I have by me many details regarding 
the plots, characters, poetry and appliances of perform- 
ances of this description, from the remotest dates, some 
of them relating to productions hitherto unrecorded ; 
and if time, opportunity and eyesight should unexpect- 
edly and graciously be allowed me, it will much add 
to my happiness to be able hereafter to put them into 
shape for publication. Drnn Bpiro s; 



Maidenhead, lith April, 18S5, 



J. P. C. , 



1 These " Additions, Notes and Corractiona" have, in this edition, been 
inserted in their proper places, as foot-notes. 
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EARLY ENGLISH LITERATUEK 



Abbot, George. — A Sermon preached at Westminster, 
May 2C, 1608, at the Funerall Solemnities of the Eight 
Honorable Thomas Earle of Dorset, late High Treasurer 
of England. By George Abbot, Doctor of Divinitie 
and Deane of Winchester, one of his Lordships Chap- 
leines, &c. — London : Printed by Melchisedech Brad- 
wood for William Aspley. 1C08. 8vo. 18 leaves. 
This production, although upon the death of a man of tho 
highest distinction as a, Poet and Statesman, has sometimes been 
omitted in the list of the works of Archbishop Abbot. It has, of 
course, been mentioned, but we notice the sermon in some detail 
from the only copy wo ever saw sold, (there is one in the Bodleian 
Library, and another at Cambridge,) chiefly on account of the bio- 
graphical matter it contains. Tlie text ie from Isaiah xl, b. 6, 7 : 
and after various moral observations and illustrations, of no great 
originality, the preacher proceeds to Lord Dorset's character in 
these terms : — 

" Her Majeatle (Q. Eli2^), not long before her denth, being pleased, as it 
■eemetb, with bodib speciill piece of service, which his Iiordship had dona 
unto her, grew at larpe to disoonrBB touching this nobleman, as an hon- 
orable person, and a Counsellor of Estate, in writing hath advertised me. 
Her Higbiiesse was then pleased lo deciphet out hia life by seven stops or 
degrees. The first was his yoonger imas, the time of his scholarship. 
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■when first in that fumons Uni™rsitle of Oxford, and afterward in the 
Templa (where he took the degree of Barrister) he gare tokens of such 
pregnancEe, snch etudionsnesse and judgement, that he was held no way 
inferiour to any of his time or standing. And of this there remain good 
tokens both in Engiish and Latine published unto the world. The second 
was his travell, when being in Frnnoe and Italy ho profited Tery maoh 
in the langnnges in matter of story and state (whereof this Common- 
weoltli fonnd great benefit in his Lordship's elder yeares in the deepest 
consnltations that belonged unto this kingdorae). And being prisoner in 
Rome for the space of fonrteena dales (which trouble was brought upoD 
him by some who bated him for his Iotb to religion, and his dulie to hi» 
Soveraigno) be so prudently bare himselfe that, by the blessing of God, 
and his temparate kind of carriage, he was freed out of that danger. The 
third step, which her Majestie did thinko good to observe was (upon 
retume into England) hia comming unto her Court, where, on divers occa- 
sions, he bountifully feasted hsr Highnesse and her Nobles, and so he did 
to forren Ambassadors. At that lima he entertained Musicians, the most 
carious which any where he could have, and therein his Lordship excelled 
unto his dying day. Then was his disc onrse judicious, but yet wittle and 
aelightfull. Thus he was in his yoonger daias a scholar and a traveller, 
and a Courtier of speciall estimation," 

Afterwards Abbot mentions the well-known gift of a ring by 
King Jamea (Cooper's Aih. Cantahr. II. 487); bnt the Arch- 
bishop bad no reason to plume bimsclf on bis own knowledge, or 
on the accuracy of his information, for in the mai^in, oppoate the 
■worda where he bad applauded the Earl's " pregnancy " both in 
English and Latin, be placed this note : — " The Life of Tresilian 
in the Mirrour of Ma^str. — Epist. prefix. Aulio. Barlh. Gierke." 
Lord Dorset nnijucstionably bad written a Latin letter prefixed 
to Bartholomew Gierke's Latin translation of Castiglione's Cnr- 
tegiano, but George Ferrers was the author of the " Liie of Tre- 
silian " in the " Mirror for Magistrates," while the Earl, when Mr. 
Sackvjlle, had written a much superior portion of that work, " the 
Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham." More than all, he con- 
tributed the famous " Induction " 1 to that celebrated collection in 

1 This "Induction," in what is called " The Seconde Parte of the Mir- 
ronr for Magistrates" (which, in the aiiilion of 16fiS, was appended by 
W. Baldwin to the first part, originally published in 16B9), precedes Sack- 
ville's " Compiaynt of Henrye duite of Bnokirgham," and in a manner 
prepares the way for it. The "Induction" alone fills twenty pages, vii., 
from Big. P iii. to B iiii. 
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1563, which " Induction," it has been admitted by everybody, dis- 
plays consummate ability in abstract impersonadon, a department 
in which even Spenser, many years afterwards, scarcely went be- 
yond him. 

Sackville's English lines introductory to lloby'a version of the 
Cortegiano in 1561 were perhaps hardly worth mention, (as in- 
deed they have often been passed over,) but Abbot says noth- 
ing of the authorship by the Earl of two entire acts in our earliest 
blank-verse tragedy " Gorboduc " : we beheve that it arose from 
his ignorance of the important fact, and not because he thought 
it a topic unbecouiing the pulpit. The drama was acted before 
Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall in 1561, and it was printed in 1566 
with the names of Norton (the joint author) and Sackville on the 
title-page, btit we do not recollect that it was ever spoken of as 
theirs by contemporaries ; and when once Lord Dorset had en- 
tered on his public career, he seems not to have been Ibnd of 
recurring to his youthfttl literary performances. Nevertheless, his 
" Induction " to the " Mirror for Magistrates," and his two acts of 
" Gorboduc," so memorable for the effect ere long produced on 
our national drama by the introduction of blank-verse, must give 
him a more permanent claim to admiration than any of the great 
public duties in which he, for about half a century, was engaged. 

The last three leaves are filled by an extract from Lord Dor- 
set's will. ^ 

Absoi-om. — A godly and profitable Treatise, intituled Ab- 
solom his fail, or the ruin of Koysters, &c. Imprinted 
at London by Thomas Orwin for N. L. and lohn Busbie. 
8vo. B. L. n. d. 44 haves. 

This small work, cited by Prynne in his " Histriomasljx," 4to, 
1633, p. 198, is'includcd in only one public catalc^ue (that of the 
Bodleian Library), and is not, as far as we know, in the possession 
of any private collector. No tract of the time (1589) gives so 
concise and angular an account of the dress, &c. of both sexes ; 
and these peculiarities, or absurdities, excited so strongly the bile 
of the puritanical writer, that he found it impossible to keep his 
language within the bounds of moderation, almost of decency. 
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It has no date, and only tlie initials of the author at the end of 
the dedication to Sir John Hart, Lord Major in 1589, in which 
W. T. calls upon him to exert his power for the correction of such 
gross abuses. He entitles his hook " Absolom his Fall," becaose 
he especially directs his attack against " the vile and abominable 
abuse of curled long haire," which, if remedied, would happily 
be, in the words of his title, " the ruin of roystera." The subse- 
quent specimen of his style refers to the ridiculous apparel of 

" As for their litOe copped erowne hnls, which are so little and so light, 
that the smidleBt blast of wirde wonia oarie thera away, which so srtifi- 
ciallj is, I thinke, pinned to their heads, or at least wise to the attire of 
theLrheads,arethernot more oomelie for little children, or babies that the 
children make, than for them ? Aa for their deepe and great ruffes (where- 
in, I thinke, the dinell lieth in every set) are they not more fit for monsters 
and gianta, than for such slender and tender creatnres of God? Aa for 
their fardingales (which bnt for reverence sake we might otherwise term) 
which so like breeches stand about Ihem, are they not better beseeming 
the state of fooles, than the corps of wise and diacreete women ? Aa for 
their trunoke alesves, made to their gownes, are not the sleeves thereof 
more fitter to weare in stead of men's Venetians, than llie sleeves of 
women? And all this (for sooth) must be to preserua their tender car- 
casses from the weather." 

Men also wore " copped erowne hats," and they are doubtless 
what Shakspeare refers to in " The Taming of the Shrew," Act 
V. sc. 1. They continued long in fashion. 

The writer dwells likewise at considerable length, and with 
great animation, upon the pride and extravagance of servanti, a 
point which till then had not attracted much attention. It was 
about this period that the old-fashioned blue coats, in which male 
attendants had usually been attired, began to be laid aside for 
varied and garded liveries. 



AcHEi,LEY, Thomas. — A most lamentable and Tragical! 
historic, conteyning the outrageous and horrible tyrannie 
which a Spanishe gentlewoman named Violenta executed 
tipon her lover Didaco, because he espoused another 
bejng first betrothed unto hev. Newly translated into 
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English meter, by T. A. 1576. — Imprinted at London 
by John Charlewood for Thomas Butter dwelling in 
Paules Church-jarde neere to S. Ausdnes gate at the 
Shippe. 1576. 8vo. 39 leaves. 

Although Achelley professes to have translated this story anew 
in 1576, there is little doubt from comparison, that in putting it 
into " English metre " he availed himiself of the tale, not ao much 
as ne find it in Bandello, but as it appears in Faynter's " Palace 
of Pleasure," which had then been published nearly ten years. 
Payater tells us, at bis conclusion, that he had varied from his 
original in saving the life of the guilty servant Janique, whom 
Bandello had represented as suffering with her more guilty mis- 
tress ; and Achelley adopts the improvement, by allowing her to 
escape from Valencia, where the whole scene is laid, to Africa. 

Whether Achelley had written anything in verse before this 
attempt we know not, but he displays considerable skill and IreC' 
dom ; and though, like Bandello, coarse in his epithets and strong 
in his expressions, he makes good use of his mother-tongue, and 
displays more ease and variety than some of his contemporaries. 
In 1572 he had published awork that does not seem to have espe- 
cially qualified him for his Italian task, since it consists merely of 
" prayers and meditations " under the title of " The Key of 
Knowledge." i However, he was certainly a better versifyer 
than Lewicko or Partridge, although inferior, in some respects, to 
Garter and Brooke ; but they all, though similar in stj-le and sub- 
jects, wrote some years earUer than Athelley, and between 1662 
and 1576 our laiigu£^e had made considerable advances. Wat- 
son printed his EKaTajiiraSia in 1S81, and Achelley was then of 
sufficient prominence to be called upon for commendatory verses, 
even of a poet whose reputation as a writer of sonnets became so 
distinguished. Watson's merits as a poet rest not so much upon 
the work we have named, as upon his " Tears of Fancy," (see 

1 Achellej'a " Key of Knowledge " must have come out Inter than 1573, 
because, in tbe dedication of it to Lady Eliiabelh Russell, he speaks of 
his " ragged verses whiche. about two yeares paste, I presumed to lender 
to your discreete judgement." It is probable that be refers to some other, 
and earlier, poetical prodnction than his "Didaco and Violeutfl," pub- 
lished in 1576. 
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Watson, post,) which did not come from the press until 1593. . 
Thomaa Achelley the elder, who was perhaps the father of Thomas 
Achelley the younger, (see the next Art.,) mast he judged by the 
work under consideraiion. 

It is dedicated in prosu " to the Right Worshi[rful Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Knight," and here the author, or translator, furnishes 
the argument of his work, upon whith we need not enlarge, be- 
eausc the story will be gathered sufficiently from what follows. 
In imitation of the style of Bandello, Achelley talks of " the 
beastly Prc^e " and " the butcherly Medea," and subsequently 
opens his narrative, headed " The Tragical! Hiatorie of Didaco 
and ¥iolenta," with these lines :^ 

"Where Phtebns fomiiig steedes 
Tlieir reatles race doo ends. 
And leaving our Horiion to 
Th' Antipodes doo wenda. 
Right there dooth lye a famous soyle. 

Whose farthest bounds of land, 
Environed with the brinish floods 
Of Ocean doo stand." 

Here " doo ende," " doo wende," and " doo stand " give no 
favorable impression as to the writer's powers, merely eking out, 
as they do, the measure of his verso. By the above and some 
other similar lines he means to describe Spain, on the etymoli^y 
of which name he is afterwards thus clumsily learned ; — 

" Our former suncetora have tearmde 

Tbe same Hesperia hight, 
But tract of time preaound the name 

Iberia to write ; 
Both names, by great deileritie 

And judgement, sound againe 
Hispania; the anme at last 

Was calde in Engllabe Spalne." 

The "dexterity" and "judgment" which derived " Spain" 
from " Iberia " may not be very apparent ; but the extravagant 
laudation of Spanish soldiers, whose bravery and skill could, if 
they had then lived, have saved Troy, and defeated " the raging 
Macedonian routs," would be better tolerated in England in 1576 
than ten or twelve years afterwards. Didaco, we are told, was a 
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„o.l >cc»mpli.h.d .olditt ot V.lend., who i..l never jet yielded 
to the weakness of love ; — 

" Enjoying still hia liberlie, 
Not knowyng Venus yoke, 
Unespert in the pnnges of lore. 

And ourasd Cupidea stroke. 
He never haunted Venus Court, 

Ne yet lier carped tronpe : 
Such weaklingas he abhord; his mind 
To no such thing would stoupe." 
Hoirever, while " walking iu the Goldsmithes Row " in Valencia, 
he sees Violenta, the daughter of one of the shop-keepers; and 
Venus in a lotig speech to Cupid, who rephosw.th about equal 
prolixity, induces her son to wonnd Didaco, The hero .s of 
cou^, instantly and furiously passionate, and consoles hnnself by 
recounting the great men and deities who have yielded to Cupid s 
power, according to the representations of the Poets : — 
" Yes, Bare, if credit ouglil be due 
To Poets learned lore; 
If that their volumes be perusde 
As gemmes of passing store," 
there could be no derogation in his submission. He is at first 
modestly put off by Violenta, to whom he had sent 500 ducats; 
but in the end he offers her marriage, she consents, and they are 
privately united, in order to keep the matter from the knowledge 
of his noble and wealthy relatives. After about a year, Didaco 
falls in love with another lady of great beauty, high birth, and 
larpe possessions, and, in spite of his former vows, marries her. 
Violenta hears of the event, and, among other things, exclaims : - 
" haplea hap and dolefull ohaunoe, 
That ever thy taiiglin g tonge 
Made breache into my Virginitie, 

WhiehlpreBervedeolong! 
O oaytlfe wretch! and can thine eyes 

Suslaine for to behold 
These raging panges and raarterdome 

Wherein I am enrold? 
Is this the Kuerdon of my faytli, 
Which I bave usde alway, 
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ThQs lobs cast away?" 

She vows revBEge, and accomplishes it in a veiy brutal manner 
witli the assistance of her maid Janique (always misspelt Jamque, 
to the ruin of the measure) and sends Didaco a letter (given in 
plain prose) treacherouslj entreatmg him to visit her once more, 
and to spend the night in her companv He consents, and at- 
tempts to pacify her by telling her, what, however, she does not 
believe, that he bad married a second time by compulsion, and 
that ere long he would destroy the lady thus forced upon him by 
his kindred ; — 

" And when my praotlie onoe hath wronght 

Her cursed finHll end, 
The remnant of my vitall race 

With thee (my deare) lie spend ; 
And then, in tearme of further time, 

It plainely shall appears 
How that DidacD is the knight 

Tliat holdes thy love most deare." 

They go to bed, and Janique, (who had previously fastened a 
rope which, when drawn tight, would keep Didaco from rising, 
and had removed his sword, as well as prepared " two ehojiping- 
knives " at the instance of Violenta,) when Didaco is asleep, pulls 
the rope which prevents hira from resisting, while Violenta delib- 
erately cuts his throat. She subsequently mangles the body most 
savagely, and with the help of Janique casta it out of window 
into the street, whore it is found and recognized. The maid es- 
capes to Africa with the connivance of her mistress; and Vio- 
lenta, before the judges and officers, makes a bold confession of 
her guilt. The description of the murder is very revolting from 
the coarseness of the " butcherly " language ; and the poem con- 
cludes, not with any moral reflections on the hideous brutality of 
the herdne, but upon the folly of those who allow themselves to 
e by blind passion ; — 

" Hap glad or sad, liap weale or woe. 
Hap hoped joy or paj-ne, 
Tet both in this one issue end, 
In lort noaght it bat vagns ; " 
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the line being printed in Italic tj'pe, in order to enforce the 
axiom ; the last words are — 

" FISIS. (qd) Thomas Aolielley." 
The whole story is written much in the same style aa Drout'a 
" Gaulfrido and Bernardo," which had come out six years earlier; 
but, if anything, Aehelley has the advantage in ease, aa well as in 
Tariety of verification. We have dwelt the longer upon this 
novel of " Didaco and Violenta," because, although it ia men- 
tioned both by Warton and Ritson, no bibliographer baa hitherto 
given any account of it. 



ACHELtET, Thomas. — The Massacre of Money. Temnteo 
seu vitiosa nuce non emitur. — London : Printed by 
Thomas Creede for Thomas Bushell. 1602. ito. 23 
leaves. 

It bas been usual, upon no very sufficient grounds, to assign 
this work to a Thomas Aeheliey ; the initials T. A. at the end of 
the Dedication (to M. William and M. Frauncis Bedles) form 
the only mark of authorship. 

There can be bttle dispute that " The Massacre of Money " was 
not by the Thomas Aehelley who, twenty-six years before, bail 
written the subject of the preceding article ; but he may have bad 
a son of the same name, and of a similar poetical propensity. 
The later work, both in style and topic, more nearly resembles 
Barnfield's " Encomion of Lady Pecunia," {see hereafter,) which 
had come out in 1598, and waa republished, with changes adapted 
to the altered circumstances of the timca, in 1605. The initials 
T. A. belong to no other known writer of the period, and Aehel- 
ley is a poet whose name occurs, not unfrequently, in " England's 
Parnassus," ISOO, 

As the extreme scarcity of the poem (we have heard of only 
two complete copies) has hitherto prevented the appearance of 
any specimens from it, we will make one or two quotations, which 
do not prove that the author was very original in his notions, or 
harmonious in the expression of them. In the following lines a 
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simile has been caught from " Borneo and JuKot " : Act I. sc, 5. 
Pecunia, who is the subject of a contest between Avarice, Prodi- 
gality, and Liberality, tlms speaks r — 

" Whilst that my glory midst the olonds was hid. 
Like tq n Jewell in an .Etbiop's eara, 
Or as a spot upon a christal lid, 
So did my brightnes with more prida appaare." 

The three candidates for the favor of Pecunia having abused 
each other abundantly, the strife is augmented by the arrival of 
Fortune, Vice, and Virtue : the two latter, afler a formal chal- 
lenge, have a vigorous struggle, which is about to end in the dis- 
comfiture of Virtue, when Jove decides the contest by striking 
down Vice with a thunderbolt. The production cloaes with an 
extravagant compliment to Queen Elizabeth, who was still ou the 
throne when it was published ; — 

" Jove now departing, Vartue did command 

la England to set up her chiefeat rest; 
She ebouM find favour at Eliza's hand, 

With whom fwre wisdome builded hath his nest. 
The Goda ascend to heaven, Vertue departs 
T'our more Ihen mortall Qneeae, ruler of hurts. 
Fortune now frats to sea her selfe throwne downe, 

And Vertue liflcd to such dignitie; 
Trath at the last attained dne ranowne; 

Pecunia ia disposed thriftily. 
England, thon art Pleasures-praaanting stage. 
The perfect patteme of tlie golden age. 
Never 
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Ever, for ever, Englands Beta bee. 

Feared of Forrainas, honour'd of thine o 
Ever let treason stoope to sov'raigntie; 

Ever let Vice by ttnth be overthrowne ! 
Ever, graunt Heavens Creator, of onr Queai 
We still may say she is, not she hath beene 
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In the outeet the writer informs tbe reader that the whole 
construction of his poem is the result of " a thought conceived 
dreame." The quotations ascrihed to Tho. Achely, Tho. AcMow, 
and Tho. Ach. in " England's Parnassus," 1600, could not of course 
bo from " The Massacre of Money," not published nntil two years 
afterwards. 1 



Adages. — Adagia Scotica, or a collection of Scotch 

Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Collected by E. B. 

Very usefiiU and delightfull. Omne tulit punetwm qui 

miscuit utile duki.— 'London. Printed for Nath Brooke, 

&c,, 1668. 12mo. 30 leaves. 

The Adages are alphabetically arranged, hut the Collector, R. 
B,, (possibly Eichard Brathwaite, who was a north-countryman, 
althou"h not a native of Scotland, and who did not die until 1673,) 
has not shown much skill in this respect, for all the Proverbs be- 
ginning with tie definite and indefinite articles are placed under 
the letters A. and T. : thus the first proverb in the volume is, 
" A fair bride is soon buskt, and a short horse is soon wispt." The 
same objection applies to the Collection published by N. E., in 
1669, 8vo, " Proverbs in English, French, Dutch, Italian, and 
Spanish; " from whence we might be led to conclude that Ihey 
were inserted in those languages, but they are only translated, and 
miscellaneously printed. The work before us appears to be the 
earliest assemblage profe^edly of Scotch Proverbs, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of that of E. Fergusson, said to have been first 
printed in lt9§. ■ tbe " Adagia in Latine and English," printed at 
Aberdeen Tn 16,32, 8vo, is taken from the Adagia of Erasmus, 
with corresponding English Proverbs subjoined. 

Although the work, of which the title is inserted at the head of 
tills article, is called " Adagia Seotica," some of the proverbs are 
of a general kind, and belong io many countries, and to various 
states of society, whiie others are purely national. The following 
are a few specimens of the most characteristic : — 

1 Some of the quotations in " Unglnnd's Parnassus" might be, and 
probably were, derived from MS. 
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"A teem purEB makes a bleat merchant. 

■A man nrnj wooe where he will, bat wed where he is weard. 

Biting Olid scarting is Scots folks wooing. 

Curtesie is oumharsoni to them that kens it not. 

Drink and drouth comes sindle together. 

Every man can rule an ill wife but he that has her. 

Fair words brake never bain, foul words many ana. 

Good chear and good cheap garres many haunt the house. 

He that is ill of his barbery Is good of his way kenning. 

Hap and a baifpennia is worlds geir enough. 

It's na mair pity lo eeo a woman greit, nor io see a goose go barefoot. 

Knowledge is eilh bom about. 

Little kens the wife that sits by the fire, hovf the wind blows cold in 
hurle-bnrle Bwyre. 

Many masters, quod the Paddock to the harrow, when every tind took 
her ft knock. 

Neir is tha kirtle, but neirer is the sark. 

Of other men's leather man tske large whangs. 

Put your hand no farther nor your sleeve may reek. 

Quhen thieves reckon lenl men come to their geir. 

Khue and time grow both in une garden. 

Sooth bourd is na bourd. 

There is little to the rake to gat after the beisome. 

They are good willy of their horse that hes none. 

The neit time ye dance wit whom ye lake by the hand. 

Wishers and woulders are poor householders. 

Ya breed of the cat, ye would fain have fish, but ye have no will to wet 
jour feet." 

The earliest extatit collection of proverbs in Eiiglisli la that 
made by John Heywood, the dramatist, printed in 1547, 4k), and 
many times afterwards. There are two distinct works, called 
" The Crossing of Proverbs," one by B. K., (probably Nicholas 
Breton,) in Svo, with the date of 1616, and the other by B. R., 
also in 8vo, published about 1680 ; the latter is not a reprint of 
the former, but' both consist of proverbs with answers to them 
immediately following, as : 

" PrOBei-ft. No man can call againe yesterday. 

Crosi. Yesj hee may call till his heart ake, though it never come. 

Prmerb. Had-I-wist was a foole. 

Cross. No; he was a foole that said so." 

These are from " The Crossing of Proverbs," 1516, as well aa 
the following : 
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" Prorerb. The ■world is a long joiirnBy. 

Cross. Not BOi'lhe Sunne goes it every day. 
Proeeri. It is a great way to the bottome of the sea. 

Cross. Sat so; it is but s, stone's cast." 

These two proverbs and crosses are found in the ballad of 
" King John and the Abbot of Canterburj'," and in several old 
jest-book a. 

As no perfect copy of either part (for it was in two parts) of 
" Crossing of Proverbs " is known, we give a full transcript of the 
title of the first part : — "Crossing of Proverbs. Crosse- Answeres, 
And Crosse-Humours. By B. N. Gent. — At London, Printed by 
John Wright, and are to be wide at his Shop without Newgate, 
at tbe aigne of the Bible. 1616." The date of the second part 
(imperfect, but sold in Heber's Sale, Part IV. p. 10) is the same, 
hut it professes to have been compiled, not by B. N., but by N. B., 
(Nicholas Breton sometimes reversed his initials,) and was called 
" Crossing of Proyerbs. The second part, with certaine briefe 
Questions and Answeres." The above will bo sufficient for iden- 
tification, should a complete copy ever be discovered: the popu- 
larity of the small work inevitably led to its destruction. 



Adam Bell. — Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudesle. London, Printed by A. M. for 
W. Thackeray at the Angel in Duck-Lane. 4to. B, L. 
11 leaves. 

There is no date to this impression of a most popular ballad in 
three parts, or " fits," as they were callud of old, although the di- 
viMons are here marked only by spacing. A woodcut of three men 
occupies the centre of the title-page, the centre one with sword 
and tai^t, while on his right and left stand a how-man and a 
bill-man ; it was used for various other pieces of the time. 

It seems likely that the original edition of " Adam Bell, Clim of 
the Clough, and William of Cloudesley " mas that, very incor- 
rectly, printed by W. Copland ; there is also an entry of it by 
John Kjng in the Stationers' Registers in the year 1557-58 ; but 
that impression has not come down to us, unless it be in a fra"- 
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ment of a single sheet, not long since discovered as tbe fly-leaf to 
another book. As far as it goes, it supplies a text vastly superior 
to that of Copland, which, however, has been usually adopted, 
and we find it repeated, more or less accurately, by Jamea Roberts 
in 1605, 1G16, and by Thackeray some thirty years later. Rif^ 
son, in bis " Ancient Popular Poetry," 8vo, 1791, gave Copland's 
test, but how inferior it was to that which we may, perhaps, pre- 
sume to be Kjng's, we will illustrate by a single example. Not 
far from the beginning of the second fit nc read thus in Cop- 

" And 83 they loked them beayde 

A paire of Dew galowea ther tlie[ eee, 
And the justice with a quest of Squjers 
That liadjudgadCloudesla there hanged to be." 

Thackeray printed the last two lines thus: — 
'■ And the Justice with a Quest of Eiquives, 
That judgeth William hang'd to be." 

What we may call Kyng's text abolishes at once the " Quest of 
Squyers " and the " Quest of Esiiuires," and shows how the real 
word had been misread and misprinted : — 

" And lis they loked them besyde 

A payre of newe galowea there they see, 
And the justyoe with a qnest of smeren 
That had judged Clowdysle there hanged to be." 

The"6werers" were oftourse the jurors, by whom the verdict 
gainst Cloudesley had been pronounced. The other improve- 
ments, as far as the fragment evtendi, are so numerous and im- 
portant that we cannot but lament that it goes no farther than a 
single sheet. 

A comparison of Copland's version with Thackeray's sometimes 
shows the changes our language had undergone in the course of 
less than a century : as one proof, we may mention that when the 
ballad, as Copland printed it, tells us of the three heroes, that, 

" They preoed prosily into the hall," 
Thackeray did not understand it, and gave it 

'' Thej pi-oceededpreieiitls into the hali;" 
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the meaning is, that the archers pressed instantly itito the hall. In 
the same way, Thackeray did not think another Une would bo 
easily understood, viz.; — 

" Where the people were most in prece," 
and therefore translated it, 

" Where the people thickest were." 

" To prece " was of old to press as in a crowd, and a " prece " 
was a crowd. Not a few of Thackeray's changes seem, however, 
to have been purely arbitrary. He rightly added no "second 
part," which is very inferior and comparatively modem, having 
made its first appearance in the edition by J. Roberts in 1605. It 
is angular that nobody, not even the indefatigable Eitson, has ad- 
verted to Drayton's notice of this ballad, and of Kobln Hood, in 
hia " Idea : the Shepheard's Garland," 1593, 4to, where Gorbo 
telb his fellows (sign. D 3),— 

"Come, Bit we dowoe nnder this Hawthorne lre«i 
The morrowes iight shall lend us dale enough. 
And tell a tale of Gawen or Sir Gay, 
Of Robin Hood, or of good Clem of the Clough." 

Between the date of Copland's and Kyng's editaona, and the 
date of Drayton's Pastorals, there must have been many reprinls 
of "Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of Clondesley," 
bTit they have probably perished. Heber (Cat. Fart iv. p. 11) 
had an impression by T. and E. Cotes, dated 1632. 



Apfrican and Mensola. — A Famous tr^icall discourse 
of two lovers, Affrican and Mensola, their lives, infortu- 
nate loves, and lamentable deaths, together with the of- 
spring of the Florentines. A History no lesse pleasant 
then full of recreation and delight. Newly translated 
out of Tuscan into French by Anthony Guerin, domino 
Creste. And out of French into English by Jo. Gou- 
bourne. — At London Printed by Ja. E. for "William 
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Blackman, dwelling neere the great North doore of 

Paules. 1597. 4to. B. L. 44 leaves. 

We never saw nor heard of more than one copy of this proae 
romance, written in an affected atjle, and the languid story devoid 
of interest. A young shepherd named Affrican falls in love with 
a njmaph of Diana, whom he long in vain pursues, but at length, 
in female attire, deflowers her, and finally kills himself. Of Men- 
sola is bom Pruneo, who is represented as the original, or " of- 
spring," of the Florentines. The description of the half-willing 
and half-unwilling rape upon the heroine is fiufficieotly prurient, 
and must have eonstiluled the ehief attraction of the performance. 

Of Jo. Gouboume we have no other trace, and at the close ii 
printed " Thus endeth Maister John Bocace to his Fiossolan ; 
Data fata secultis." It is dedicated by I, G. "to the vertuoua 
gentleman Maister Fraunces Versaline " : then comes an address 
" To the Reader health," and a page headed " The author disireth 
the favour of his Mistris." "A Table of Contents" gives the titles 
of the 18 tedious chapters of which the Romance consists. The 
whole merits notice only on account of its extreme rarity. 



Ages or Sin. — The Ages of Sin, or Sinnes Birth and 
groweth, with the stepps and degrees of Sin, from 
thought to finall Impenitencie. n. d. 4to. 9 leaves. 

This work consists of nine well executed copperplates, to the 
last of which the initials " Ja. v. L. fecit," are attached ; and, irom 
the similarity of the style, we need not hesitate ia as^gning the 
other eight to the same engraver ; perhaps Jacob van Lochem, a 
Dutch or Flemish artist, who pi-oduced other plates cumulated in 
this country about the time of the Civil War, although the pres- 
ent series appears to ho unknown. The first plate constitutes the 
title, which is inserted in an oval frame, and underneath it the 
representation of a large snake, with a number of smaller ones 
making their way out of its entrails. All the plates are in the 
nature of emblems, with engraved verses underneath, not always 
very intelligible, nor explanatory. 
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From the little connection between the engravings and some of 
the inscriptions, we might be led M imagine tbat the artist, having 
the plates by him, employed a, person to write verses, who was not 
very ingenious in applying them to the subject. The following 
are tbe titles of the nine engravings ; 1, Suggestion ; 2, Rumina- 
tion; 3, Delectation ; 4, Consent; 5, Act ; 6, Iteration ; 7, Gloria- 
tion; 8, Obduration ; 9, Finall tmpenitoncy. No publisher's name 
is furnished. 



AiMON, The Fouk Sons or. ~ The right plesaunt and 
goodly Historie of the foure sonnes of Aimon, the which 
for the excellent endjtyng of it, and for the notable 
Prowes and great vertues that were in them, is no les 
pleasaiint to rede then worthy to he knowen of all estates 
botlie hyghe and lowe, n. d. fol. B. L. 197 leaves. 

It will be seen by the following Colophon, that this copy, at 
least so far, differs from that described much at large by Dr. Dib- 
di'n in his ■' Typographical Antiquities," iii. 137. " Here finissheth 
the hystory of the noble and vaHaunt Knyght Eeynawde of Moun- 
tawban, and his three brethren. — Imprinted at London, by 
Wynkyn de worde, the viii. daye of Maye, and y" yere of our lorde, 
M,CCCCCiiii, at the request and eommauadement of the noble 
and puissaunt erle, the Erie of Oxenforde, And now Imprinted in 
the yere of our Lorde, M,CCCCChiii, tbe vi. daye of Maye, by 
Wylliam Copland, dwellyng in Fleteatrcte at the Kigne of the 
Eoso Garland, for John Waluy." 

If Dr. Dibdin be correct, in the Colophon of the copy he used, 
Copland omitted his place of residence as well as his sign, and it 
purported to have been printed for Thomas Feter, instead of John 
Waley. No doubt, as Dr. Dibdin suggests, a certain number of 
copies was struck off for particular stationers with their nameH 
appended. As in bis citations Dr. Dibdin does not profess to fol- 
low the original spelling, it is impossible to ascertain &om his work 
whether there are any other variations of typc^raphy. The Col- 
ophon cert^nly renders it quite clear that Wynkyn de Worde 
printed an edition of the Romance in 1504, although no copy of 
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it is now known. Dr. Dibdin has not quoted (he very interesting 
"Prologue" whieb ^ves an exact account of the origin of the 
undertaking, as well as of another book translated, probably, by 
Caxton. Jt jis as follows, but in the second sentence there is an 
obvious misprint : " desjred and coveite to lerned," ought of 
course to be " desyred and coveitcd to leme," the letter d having 
been added to the wrong word : — 

"As the Philosopher in the fjrst booke of hya niathafjsyque sajth, 
yt euery man aaturally desireth to know and to con newe thjnges. And 
therfore haue the Clerkea aod people of great vnderstandynga deayred 
and coueite to lemed aciences, and to know vertnes of thingea. Some by 
PhyloBOphy, other by Poetrye, and other by Historyes and oroiiyekes of 
thyngea passed. And vpon these three they hane greatly laboured in 
auche y' thanked bee God, by theyr good dylygenee and laboures : they 
haue had greate knowledge by innumerable volumes of bookes, whichB 
haue be made and compyled by great studye and payne vnto Ihys day. 
And bycause that aboue all thinges the princes and lordes of hie estato 
and eiiteudement deayre lo see tbjstoryes of the rygbt noble and bye ver- 
tues of lbs prodecessours whicbe ben digne, and worthy of remembrannce 
of perpetuall recommendacion. Therfore, late at y request end oom- 
maundement of the ryght noble and vertna Erie John Erie of Osefords 
my good syngnlBr and eapacial lorde I reduced and translated out of 
Frenohe into our matemall and Englyshe tongue, the lyfe of one of bis 
predecesBOures, named Robert Erie of Oxeforde lofore sayd w' djuerso 
and many great mj-raoles whicbe God shewed for him as wel in hia lyfa 
as fte h eath, as it is shewed all a longe in bys sayde booke. Aud 
als h my ayd Lorde desyreth to haue other Hyatories of olde tyme 
pas d ues chyualry reduced Ij-kewyse into onr Englishe Kingus ; 

h late me a booke in Frenche, oontcynyng thaetes and faytes of 

warre d n nd made agaynst y great Empsronr and king of Frannoe 
Ch m yi by y" iiii Bonnes of Aymon, other wyse named in FrencliB 
Lea qua y z Aymon, whyche booke aocordynge to bys request I haue 

d d accomplyaho and to reduce it into our englyshe, to my 

gre oa nd charges, aa in the translatinge as in enpiynting of the 
som h g and not doubtyng bat that hys good grace shall lewarde 
ID In wise that I shal haue canse to pray for his good and pros- 

perns welfare. And beseohynge hia said noble good grace to pardon me 
of y= rude and this simple worfce. For accordynge to the coppy whyche 
he aent to me, I haue folowed as nigh as I can, and where as any defaute 
shail be founde 1 submyt me to the oorreccion of them that vnderstande 
the cronycle and hy story, besetbying them lo correct e it and amende there 
as they Ehall fynde fante. And I shall praye almighty God fur them tbat 
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Bodoo to rewarde them in suche wyse that after this shorte and Iransylory 
lyfe, wo all may come to euerlastjng lyfe in heuen. Amea. 
" Thus cndelh the Prologue." 

This introduction is followed by the Tabic of Contents, occupy- 
ing seven pages, and the story commences on wgn. A vi. Her- 
bert remarked that the prologue savors strongly of the style and 
manner of Caxton r this is true, and It is very posiable that he 
wrote it with a view to publication, and that he did not live to 
print tbe work he had translated. We know that such was the 
case with the Vitas Patrum, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1495. This supposition will solve the whole difficulty, if we be- 
lieve that Wynkyn de Worde kept Caxton'a manuscript by him 
some years before he put it to press. 



ALAMA.STEK, William. — A Booke of the Seuen Planets, 
or Seuen wandring Motiues of William Alablaster's wit, 
Retrograded or remoued by John Eacster, — Melius est 
daudicare in via quam tmrrere extra mam, Augtist — 
At London, Printed by Peter Short for Andrew Wise, 
dwelling in Paiiles Church-yard at the signe of the 
Angell. 1598. 4to. B. L. 47 leaves. 

At the back of the title-page are tbe arms of Robert Earl of 
Essex, to whom the book is dedicated; and the writer informs us 
that be and Alabaster were at the same school, Westminster, and 
at the same university, Trin. Coll. Cambridge, under the tiutjon 
of Dr. Still (Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1598), the author of the 
famous early comedy, " Gammer Gurton's Needle." 

The work before ua is an answer to what had been published by 
Alabaster (or Alablasler, as the name was often spelt) on bis 
seven motives for abandoning the Church of England, and be- 
coming a Roman Catbolie. He is the man whom Spenser has so 
highly lauded by name in his " Colin Clouts come home again," 
which was not published till 1595, although the dedication is dal«d 
1591. Besides his " Eliseis," which Spenser mentions, and which 
was a Latin poem upon Queen Elizabeth, Alabaster wrote in 
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English some " Divine Meditations," (existing only in manuscript 
of tbe time,) consisting of seventeen Sonnets, one of which may 
be fitly quoted here, because it is entitled 
" Of hit Coaeeraim. 
" Away, Feare, with thy spirits! No falce fire 

Which thou doBt make can ought my corage quale. 

What it the world doe frowne at my retire ? 

What if deniaJ doth my wisbt deBire, 

And purblind pitlie dotii my state bewajle, 

And wonder orosse it selfe, and free speech rajle, 

And greatnes take It nol, and death aawe nigher? 
Tell them, my $onlB, Ihe feare that makes me quake 
Is smouldering brimstone and the burning lake. 

Life-feeding death, ever life devonrhige, 

Torments nol movde, unheard, and yet still roaring, 
God lost, hell fonnd ever, never begonne, 
Now bidd me info flame, from smoke to runn." 

It may well be supposed that Alabaster's Latin verse was bet- 
ter than hia English, but his intention is pretty obvious, and some 
corruption may be suspected. Aa the sonnet never found its way 
into print, and as no other MS. of it is known to exist, wc are not 
in a condition either to correct the halting measure, or to eluci- 
date the obscure meaning. 

Besides Kaester, of whom nothing is known beyond what he 
has himself told us, Dr. Koger Fenton, in 3599, published another 
reply to Alabaster's "Seven Motives"; and his perversion to 
Popery, considering hia eminence and known attainments as a 
scholar, excited a sensation among clergy and laity. lie had 
foUowed the Earl of Essex to Cadiz in the capacity of chaplain, 
audit was after his return that he went over to Home. Racster'a 
answer is entirely prose, with the exception of the following ; — 

"Ad Lectobem Epioeamma Authohis. 
"Pro capta lecteris habent sua fata libelii. 
"If Lippusreadmy bookes, they bleare-eydo be; 
If Lins, all spots, such eiesighl have those beasts. 
One sees too much, another cannot see: 
Mens taits of wit be diverse, as of feasts." 
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Raester deals very fairly with Alabaster, for lie first quotes the 
" Motive," and then replies to it in detail; but the argument i a 
dull and dry, the most lively passage in the book being the follow- 
ing, which doubtless refors to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, then 
Sir Thomas Egerton, Keeper of the Great Seal : — 

"It is a rule in philosophy that nihil agtt txira ^haram nc(im(a(js nut, 
nothing by nature can worke witliout the circuit of hEe own shop or worke- 
houBB. The fishes cannot flie as birdes in tlie ayra; neither can tiie birds 
swim as the fishes within the water. And therefore it was pretily said of 

and lusty in the Star-chamber as he used to be in the field, ' Sir, remem- 
ber your selfa : wa are not now in your element.' " 

The date of Alabaster's birth Las not been ascertained, but 
RaCBter, in 1598, calls him " a young master of artes," and we 
know that he was incorporated at Oxford in 1592. While ho was 
at Cambridge, under Dr. Still, he wrote a Latin tr^edy called 
" Eoxana," which was acted in the hall of Trinity College, but not 
printed until 1632. After remaining some years in the Church of 
Bome, Alabaster reverted to his old faith, and died a Protestant, 
probably not long after he had printed his Lexicon Penlaglotlon 
in 1637. 

As Raester says that Alabaster and he were of the same Col- 
lege at Cambridge, we ought to meet with a notice of liim in 
Cooper's Alhence Canlabrigiensm : Eaeater is there, ii. 271, and 
Alabaster may have been postponed until the next volume.* 



Almanacks. — Foure great Lyers, striiiing who shall win 
the siluer Whetstone. Also a Resolution to the countri- 
man, proiiing it vtterly vnlawfull to buye, or vse our 
yeerly Prognostications. Written by W. P., &c. — At 

1 We once owned a valuable MS. which contained, at the end of it, va- 
rious religious sonnets by Alabaster. Unfartnnately we lent the MS. to a 
clergyman, and in some way, during the transit, Alabaster's sonnets acoi- 
dentallj- escaped. If ihey should now be in the hands of any bibliog- 
rapher, lie will perhaps remember to whom they really belong: they were 
accompanied by some other rare unprinted poems of the time. 
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London, Printed by Robert "VValde-graue, n. d. B, L. 
8vo. 54 leaves. 

Under a humorous title this is a serious attack upon the makers 
of Almanacs, then most frequently caEed Prognostications, whom 
Dekker and others subsec[uentlj' turned into ridicule. (Sec post, 
Dekker's Raven's Almanac.') The "four great liars " are indi- 
cated by W. P., under the initials B. F. T. and D. ; and he first 
shows their diseordanees by the juxtaposition of their predic- 
tions, and afterwards, under the title of " a Resolution to the 
countroyman," argues against the folly and impiety of such a 
pretended inaght into the mysterious ways of Providence. 

Perhaps the most remarkable production of this kind is a tract 
published by William Paynter, (editor of the collection of novels 
called The Palace of Pleas-ure,') under the title ai Antiprognosti- 
eon. It is partly a translation from the Latin, and partly an orig- 
inal inyective against the professors of the art of foretelling the 
events and prospects of the coming year. Jt was printed by 
Henry Sutton in 15G0, 8vo, and Is preceded by some verses by 
Paynter, and by " Henry Bennet Calesian." Paynter'a lines are 
curious from the mention they make of Archbishop Grindall, as a 
fellow-laborer in this undertaking, altliough he fell under Queen 
Elizabeth's displeasure in 1576 for favoring such supposed proph- 
ecies. It is not at all improbable that the initials W. P., in the 
title-page at the head of the present article, are those of William 
Paynter, and that it was a renewed attack upoa astrologers ; but 
we observe that in Messrs. Coopei's Aih. Cantab. II. 529, it ia 
stated that William Parys was the author of it. They, however, 
spell the title differently, and only say that they " suppose " him 
to have written it; whereas we know that in 1560 Paynter had 
published another tract in entire accordance with that the title of 
which forms the heading of the present article. We are there- 
fore strongly inclined to give the "Foure great Lyers" also to 
Paynter. 



Amyot, James. — The Lives of the noble Grecians and 
Romanes, compared together by that graue learned 
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Philosopher and Historiograplier Plutarke of Chieronea. 
Translated out of Greeke into French by lames Amyot, 
Atbot of Bellozane, Bishop of Auxerre, one of the Kings 
priuy counsel, and great Amner of Fraunce, and out of 
French into Englishe by Thomas North. — Imprinted at 
London by Thomas Vautroullier, dwelling in the Blacke 
Friers by Ludgate. 1579 : folio, 595 leaves. 

The first edition of the earliest English Plutarch is rare, and 
this copy of it is especially valuable, because it has upon the fly- 
leaf the only known autograph of John Offley, the friend of Izaac 
Walton, to whom the old fisherman dedicated his " Complete 
Angler" in 1653. It is supposed that Walton lived in Chancery 
Lane in 1632 ; he certainly was there in 1S38, as appears by a 
record, not hitherto consulted, preserved in Lambeth Library : it 
is entitled, " The Valuation of the Rents and Tythee of the Parish 
of Saint Dunstants in the West, London, 7" May, 1638." We 
there find a return made by the clergyman of the pariah, with 
this heading, followed by the names of the occupiers of each^ 
dwelling: — 

" ChauDoerj Liiiie within tiie Liberties of London. 



With the exception of one George Tomlins, Walton lived in a 
house which psud the highest rent in that part of Chancery Lane. 
The clergyman states ihat in his valuation he had deducted a 
fourth part of the present rent, so that Izaae Walton's house really 
coat him £31. 5s, per annum. It seems that his immediate neigh- 
bors, as might be expected, were persona of no note, and the 
particular trades carried on are not specified. [See " Life of 
Spenser," 1862, Lcxxxvi.] 

" North's Plutarch," as it is commonly called, (a handsome folio, 
published, as appears in MS. figures of the time, at 26s.,) was 
several times reprinted in the same form, with some additions, and 
wiHi the same woodcuts of the heads of emperors, heroes, &c. 
It was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and North (afterwards 
knighted) does not profess to have gone farther than his French 
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original ; tlie date of the dedication is the 16th January, and of 
an address to the Keader the 24th January, 1578 (t. e. 1580), 
and in it North is again careful not to claim the merit of hav- 
ing made any part of his version from the Greek. His excel- 
lences as a translator are great, and his English is pure and vig- 
orous. The value of the volume, in relation to Shakspeare, can- 
not be overstated. 

It is a fine specimen of the press of YautrouUier, and he was 
no doubt assisted in it by Richard Field, (son to a tanner at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and afterwards the printer of Shakspeare's "Ve- 
nus and Adonis," 1593, and " Lucrece," 1594,) who, having been 
bound his apprentice in 1579, married his daughter in 1588, suc- 
ceeded to his business in 1590, and used his device of the Anchor 
suspended by a hand from the clouds. [See Shakesp. Soo. 
Papers, iv. p. 36.] 

Eitson omits the name of Sir Thomas North in his " Biblio- 
graphia Foetica," (hough well entitled to a place there for the 
many pieces of not ill translated poetry in his Plutarch.i He 
had produced a version of "The Morall Philosophic of Doni" 
in 1570: the last edition we have seen bears date in 1601, but 
it probably went through the press several times in the interval. 
(See post, under North.) His earliest performance was " The 

1 Ws quote tlie following specimen from his Life of Cimon, p. 533, — au 
inscription on a column: — 

" Tlie cHJiens nhkh dsell In Athene gtatelv toicae 
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Dial of Princes," from Antony Guevara, firat printed in 1568, and 
again in 1582. Messra. Cooper ^Alh. Canlab. II. 350) by over- 
nght Bate (hat the date of Noitli'. dedication of Li. » Plrtarcli " 
is 17 Jan. 1591, instead of 16 Jan. 1579. 



AnAcniiMS AnagrammataKegia. InHonoremMaiimi 

et Mansuetissimi Regis Caroli conscripta. Quibus Hero- 
ica qtnedam subnectuntur. Opusculum Eegiis Nuptiis 
desttnatum. Nunc vero Auctoris opera auctum et 
emandatum. 1626. 4to. 60 hme3. 

Tliis work is in Latin and Englisli, and by an anagram upon 
tlie name of the author at the end, " I pen bony," we are led to 
suppose that it wa. John Pen,, or perhaps Penny. By a chrono- 
gram at the foot of the title, it appears that it was prmt^d in 1626, 
and by another on sign. E S, that il was published by WJham 
Stansble ;Ei!an( Uta in t^ibui GuMmi Siansble. [Forsan Stans- 
bie.] The words ouduffl et emendalum seem to show that it had 
appeared earlier, but no other copy, even of this edition, ha, eo- 
curred It is a very elaborate and tedious trifle, and could have 
had no .ale, having been printed, probably, more for the gratifi- 
cation of the writer than of the reader. 

The first eighteen leaves are filled by complimentary anagrams 
to the king and to the principal nobUity, followed by IH. ad- 
d,e«:-»Tsposropi«sisc»ri.- Si placebunt qu« preccdunl 
AnagrammaU jueundissima, Auctoris Epigrammata tibi non in- 
videbo." The epigram, are, however, far from meriting the praiso 
bestowed upon the anagrams, and they are divided into Reli^oia, 
OlRciosa and JocMa : here the author makes the ordinary ex- 
cuse for publiearion, vk, that he sent them to the pre., jiroj..- 
rum omicorum >><«. The religious epigrams are all of a pious 
character: those in the next divi.ion of the work are addressed 
to persons in office. One or two specimen, of the ey.jramolo 
yocoM, most of which are in Latin only, othci, in Latin and 
Engli,h, and some in English, may be given ; — 
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" Of Ectertus. 
" Robertus when he saw ThieoBS hanged, then 
Hee said, I'le take exaniple by those men; 
Aod so he did, for at the next Assi^ 
He niouuts the snme Tree for three robbaries." 
The following has often been repeated since, and probably was 
not new in 1626. 

^^ Of a School^master and his SchoUer, 
" A Pedfuit ask'd a Puny, rife and bold, 
In a liard frost, the Latin word for cold, 
lie fell yon oat of hand, (qnoth ho) for loe I 
I have il ai my fingers' ends, yon know." 

The two following are interesting on account of the poets to 
whom they relate. Hall was made Bishop of Exeter in 1627. 
" To Dr. HaS Dten of WoraHtT. 
" You in hieh strainea haye sung Gods Heavenly gracoj. 
Which yon shall sound in high and Heavenly plaices. 
Sweet Hall, what Hallelujahs shall yon siug 
In Heavens high Qub-e to the etemalt King." 

" Samael Daniel. 
"Dioeris egregins dnpiici tn nomine Vates; 

Quam sanctus Samaei, quam sapians Daniel. 

Eomanum superare potes, me Judice, Vatem ; 

Non libi lasciva est Pagina, Vita proba est." 

This must have been written before the death of Daniel, which 
happened at Beckington in October, 1619. 



Anatomy or the Wojild. — An Anatomy of the World. 
Wherein by occasion of the untimely death of llistria 
Elizabeth Druty, the frailty and the decay of this whole 
world is represented. — London, Printed for Samuel 
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Macham, and are to be solde at his shop in PauleS 
Church-yard, at the signe of the Bul-head. An. Dom. 
1611. 8vo. 16 leaves. 

Thia is an earlier edition tlian any liitherto discovered, that of 
1612t"5iDg the first mentioned by bibliographers; and it was pub- 
lished anonymously in four distinct impresMODS, viz., of 1611, 1612, 
1621, and 1625, before it was included in the 4to volume of the 
"Poeins"ofDr. Ponne, published in 1633, after his death. The 
subject of the tribute before m was the daughter of Sir Robert 
Drury, with -nhom Donne for some time redded, and whom be 
accompanied to Paris. In a letter dated from Paris, 14tb April, 
1612, Donne mentions that the "Anatomy of the World" had 
been printed. The copy at Bridgewater House consists of only 
15 learea ; but sign. A is a fly-leaf, existing ia another copy of 
1611 very recently recovered, and mating the whole tract 16 
leaves, or two 8vo sheets. 

Donne was at one period, before his marriage with the daughter 
of Sir George Moore, Secretary to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere ; 
and some documents subscribed by Donne are preserved among 
the MSS. at Bridgewater House. 

The variations between the first edition of these poems in 16U 
(printed, perhaps, only for private di.^tribution) and that in 1633 
are not many, and they are rarely of importance ; but there is an 
exception in the very last line of what is placed under the heading 
" The Anatomy of the World." In the edition of 1611 it runs 
thus : — 

"The grave keeps bodies, verse the same enroules;" 
and the misprint, by mistaking the long s and /, might not be de- 
tected, if we did not refer to the 4to of 1633, where it stands as 
follows: — 

" The Grave keepes bodies. Verse tlie Fame enroules." 

Dr. Donne was a poet before he had attained his twentieth 
year; for although his Satires are not known to have been printed 
until 1633, some of them were written forty years earUer, and a 
MS. copy dated 1593 is preserved in the British Museum — [MS. 
Harl. 5110]. From what he says in one of his letters dated in 
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1G14, and from other circumstances, it may be doubted whether 
a now lost edition of his Satires was not then privately circulated. 
Francis Davison, editor of " The Poetical Rhapsody " (1602, 1608, 
1611, and 1621), who died before 1620, records in an undated 
memorandum, that he had lent a copy of " J. Dun's Satyres " to 
his brother Christopher.l This copy might, however, have been 
a manuscript. They were sons to poor scape-goat William Da- 
vison, who was sacrificed for accomplishing the wish of Q. Eliza- 
beth, as regarded the death of Mary of Scotland. 



Answrr, — All Aunswere to the Proclamation of the 
E«bels in the North. 1569. — Imprinted at London by 
■Willyam Seres. Cum Privilegio, 8vo. B. L. 10 leaves. 

We apprehend that we have to add a new name to the list of 
our early writers of verse, in the person of William Seres, the 
printer, who here put forth a production of his own on the subject 
of the Rebellion in the North in 1569 ; it is of extreme rarity, and 
has hitherto been given to Tliomas Norton, merely on the ground 
that be was unquestionably the author of an address, in prose, " To 
the Queene's Majesties poore deceiued Subjectes of the North 
Countrey." That, however, was printed by Bynneman, and-not 

■ In 1614 Thomas Freeman printed a collection of Epif-ratns, &c., under 
the title of " Rubbe and a great Cast," which containa the following upon 
Doune, (or Dunne, as tlie name is there Epell,) from which we may safely 
infer that, at thai dale, he had printed various poaroa, including some or 
all of his Satires, which Freeman oomplaluB were too brief. 

" Thy Stocme dcacrib'd hath net thy nime afloate ; 
Thy Calme a gale of femous winfle hath got ; 
Tb; Satyres Hhorl, too loone ne them D'erlookt : 

"The.Slorme," in the edition of 1633, p. 68, is dedicated "to Mr. 
Christopher Brooke," and it is immediately followed by '' The Calme." 
The Satires contain many proofs that they were written while Elizabeth 
was on the throne. In a copy of the impression of 1633, now before us, 
the blanks are filled up in a handwriting of about the time. 
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by Seres, who, at the end of the piece before us, thus placed his 
own initials — 

" FINIS qd|W. S.) 
God saue the Queene." 

William Seres, aa the punter, would hardly have made his own 
initiala thus cocpicuous, if fhey had not been intended to prove 
that he was the author He entered the "Answer" in his own 
name at Stationers' Ilall, and it does no discredit to his skill as a 
versifier, nr to his loj alty as a subject. It is not mentioned by 
Ames, Herbert, or Dibdin among works from the press of Seres, 
but in their time a copy of it was known : to present it as the work 
of 80 distjnguished an early typographer gives it additional in- 

It opens, as follows, in lines of fourteen syllables divided, and 
with rhyme at the end of the eight-syllable line, aa well aa at the 
end of the six-syllable line. 

" Lordel etretch out thy mightie hande 
Bgainat this raging roHte, 
And saue our Prince, our state and land, 

which they doe go about 
For to subuert and ouertlirowe, 
and malie this Kealme a pray 
For other Nations hare to growe, 
what 50, like fooles, they say." 
Seres docs not keep up this inconvenient multi plication of 
rhymes, as may be seen in the subseq^ucnt portion of the "Answer " 
to the siiith Article of the Proclamation of the Rebels : — 

" Yon say hir Grace is led by such 

as wicked are and euill: 
By whom, I prny you, ars ye led? 

I may say, by the Deuill. 
"Whom wovtLd ye poynt to leade hir Grace, 

if ye might bane your ohoyse ? 
The Pope, I thinks, your father chiefe, 

should haue your holy voyae ; 
And then she should be led, indeede, 

as Lambe for to be slaine. 
Wo worth such heades, as so would fee 

hir Grace for all hir painc! " 
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Some twenty, or more, passages might be quoted from authors 
before Shakspeare, in illustration ol his concluding lines in 
" King John," 

" Nought shall make na rue, 
If Englaod to itself do rest but true ; '■ 
and Seres shows us that the sentiment, if not the expression, was, 
in fact, proverbial : — 

"AProverbe olde, no lande there is 

that can this lande subdue, 

If we Agree within our selues, 

end W our ReaJme be true." 

The wbole is written with facility, and the poem concludes 

quite as well as it began, continuing the address to the Rebels : — 

" Bethiuke jour selues, and take aduioe, 
and speedily repent: 
Accept the pardon of the Prince, 

So may yon sane your bodies yet, 

your BOuIea, and eaks your good, 
And stay the Denill, that hopes by you 

to spill mnoh Christian blood. 
God saae our Queene, and keepe in peace 

this Hand evermore, 
So shall we render vnto bira 

Bt«mall thanks tharafora." 

It is hardly to be wondered that Seres afterwards obtained 
for himself and his son, through the interest of Lord Burghley, 
the renewal of his patent (of which lie had been deprived by 
Queen Mary) "for the printing of all primers and psaJters." 



Antidote against Melancholy. — An Antidote gainst 
Melancholy : Made up in I'iUs. Compounded of Witty 
Ballads, Jovial Songs and Merry Catches. 
These witty Poems though sometime may seem to halt on 

crutches, 
Yet they'l all merrily please you for your charge, which not 
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Printed by Mer. Melancholicus, to be sold in London 
and "Westminster. 1661. 4to. iO leaves. 

This 13 clearly a, Shakapearean book, not only because it men- 
tions Falstaff by name, but because it contains two " Catches," 
one of which is as follows; part of it, as all will remember, is sung 
by Aufolyous in " The Winter's Tale," A. IV. Be. 2. 

"Jog on, jog on, the Foot path-way, 

Acd merrily hen't the stile-a; 

Your merry heart go'es all the day. 

Tour paltry mony bags of Gold 

What need have we to Blare for, 
When httle or nothing Boou is told, 

And we have the less to care for? 
Cast care away; let sorrow cease, 

A Figg for Melancholly I 
Let's laugh end slug, or if you please, 

We'l frolick with sweet Dolly." 

Shalispeare only introduces the four first lines, but, as we see, 
there are eight others that belong to the same catch. Isaac Reed 
tells that the four first lines are found on p. 69 of " the Antidote 
against Melancholy " ; but they occur in fact on p. 73. 

The other Catch is menlioned in " Twelfth Night," A, II. so. S, 
where Sir Toby Belch says, " Malvolio 's a Peg-a-Eamsey, and 
three merry men he we ; " there were several sets of words to the 
same tune, and in the work before us they arc thus given ; — 

" The Wisemen were bat seven, ne're more shall be for me; 
The Muses were but nine, the Worthies three times three : 
And three merry boyea, and three merry boyes are we. 

The "Vertues were but seven, and three the greater be; 
The Ciesars they were twelve, and the fatal sisters threa ; 

And three marry Girles, and three merry Glrles are wB." 

Chappell, in his admirable work on " English Song and Ballad 
Muac," gives different words on different authority, and does not 
there refer to the " Antidote against Melancholj," which, how- 
ever, he bad met with. The mention of Falbtafi occurs on 
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p. 72 in a Catch, the first stanza of wliich runs thus character- 
istically : — 

" Wilt thou befatt, He tell thee how 

Thou shnlt quickly do the feat, 

And that BO plump a thing as thon 

Was never jet made up of meat. 

Drink. 

Made i 

We are without information by whom this collection of Poema, 
Ballads, Songs, and Catches was made; buC Thomas Durfey, 
about sixty years afterwards, imitated the title, when he called 
his six volumes " Wit and Mirth, or Pills to purge Melancholy," 
8vo, 1719-20. This " Antidot* against Melancholy, made up in 
Fills," has not been anywhere correctly described : we shall there- 
fore be more particular as to its contents, beginning by stating 
that on the title-page is a very pretty engraving in two compart- 
ments, one above the other, representing different classes, gentry 
and peasantry drinking and carousing, the first attended by two 
fiddlers, and the last by a b^-piper. No engraver's name is ap- 
pended, but it is in a superior style of art, and quite as neat as 
anything by Marshall. Following the title-page is an address " To 
the Keader," in triplets subscribed N. D., at the back of which is a 
list of " Ballads, Songs, and Catches in Ibis Book," twenty-three 
in number, besides " forty more merry Catches and Songs." 

There are, in fact, only thirty-four " merry Catches and Songs," 
the last numbered thirty-three ; but it is properly thu-ty-four, as 
twenty-two is twice repeated ; they occupy the last twelve pages. 

With reference (o No. 5 in the list of Contents, " The Ballad 
on the Wedding of Arthur of Bradley," it may be remarked that 
nobody appears to have been aware of the great antiquity of it : 
it is older than the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, and it is a 
scrap of a song introduced by Idleness, the Vice, in the Morality of 
" The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom," which has come down to ub 
in a manuscript dated 1579: the character of the drama, however, 
carries us back to the reign of Edward YI., or even eariicr, and 
" the Kings most royal Majesty " is mentioned in it. The oldest 
notice of " Arthur of Bradley " hitherto pointed out is in Dekker'a 
"Honest "Whore," 1601: Ben Jonson speaks of it in his " Barthol- 
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omew Fair," 1614 ; Brattiwaite, in his " Strappado for the Devil," 
in 1615, and two hnes from it are cited in Gayton's " Festivoua 
Notes on Don Quixote," 1G54. Ritson, when he printed it in hia 
"Robin Hood" (VoL ii. p. 210), was not aware what high claims 
It possesses us one of the most ancient productions of the kind in 
our language. Of course, in all the copies that have come down 
to us it is much modernized and corrupted, but the following 
words, from " The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom," show that no 
other popular production could there he intended : — 

" For the honour of Artre Braille, 
Tills age wold make me swerc madly." 

Tliese are words often repeated in the Ballad, as we find it in 
the "Antidote f^iunst Melancholy," p. 16, where it fills more than 
three pj^ea. We wish that we had space for it. 

If N. D., whose initials are at the end of the rhyming address 
" to the Ecader," were the person who made the selection, we are 
without any other clue to his name. There is no ground for im- 
puting it to Thomas Jordan, excepting (hat he was accustomed to 
deal in productions of this class ; hut the songs and ballads he 
printed were usually of his own composition, and not the works of 
anterior versifiers. 



Ape, the English. — The English Ape, the Italian imita- 
tion, the Foote-steppes of Fraunce. Wherein is ex- 
planed the wilfull blindnesse of subtill mischiefe, the 
striuing for Starres, the catching of Mooneshine, and the 
secrete sounde of many hollowe heartes. By W. R. 
JTmHo pieias prauia. — At London, Imprinted by Robert 
Robinson dwelling in Feter Lane neere Holbonie, 1588. 
4to. B. L. 16 leaves. 

This extraordinarily scarce tract has been attributed to W. 
Ranfein ; but a copy (the only perfect one wo ever saw) now be- 
fore us, has the initials W. R., at the end of the dedication to Su- 
Christopher Hatton, filled up in old MS. with '■ W. Rowly." Now 
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the earliest known 'work by Rowley bears date in IG09, whereas 
Eaokin, or Eankins, (see poM, under EATfRlN,) was an author in 
1587, and his first extant production ia not, in style, very dis- 
Eimilav to " The English Ape." In the dedication of it he men- 
tions a still earlier performance, viz., "my roughcast Conceit of 
Hell," which he had also inscribed to Hatton, and of which we 
have no trace unless, as is possible, he means hia " Mirrour of 
Monsters " under that singular title. Whether " The EngUah 
Ape " be really by Rankin, or by any other writer with the same 
initials, we are therefore unable to decide. In the first page of 
it he refers to some work by him which had already fiuled to rouse 
" the generall sort " from their " dull silence," which could harfly 
have been the case with his " Min-our of Monsters." Though 
Kankin was snbsequently a writer of many verses, there is not a 
scrap of poetry from the beginning to the end of his " English 

It is entirely directed against the proneness of the people of 
this country to imitate and adopt the peculiarities and fashions of 
continental nations, especially of the Italians r^ — -" There is not," 
he says, •' a vice particularly noted in any country, but the English- 
man will be therein as exquisite, as if he had Nature at command 
for every enormity. If he be in Creete he can lye, if in Italy 
flatter, if in Frannce boast, if in Scotland eloke the treachery of 
pretended treason ; which havinn- o-athered and fraught him selfe 
full of this wealthy treasu he o ng y brm„ h h me handize 
into his native Country, and hreto hwihntru onh false 
afiectors of this tedious t h 

The invective is not s n an h m aa aff cd, 

overwrought, and disjoin d fi ra ne nd o trac to the 

other we look in vain fo an hm bu he mos n a abuse, 
illustrated by very comn onpla e xan p d awn ntire from 
ancient history. In one pa "raph howe h b aks u a ainst 
Englishwomen in these t m — 

"It is II woonder more than ordinary to beholde thejT periwigs of sun- 
dry oollourB, theyr paynting potts of perlesse perfiimes, theyr boxes of 
alibber ssnoe, the BleakinK of theyr faces, Uioyr Bttayned moiesty and 
Iheyr oounterfayte coynesse. In so much that they rather seeme Cnrty- 
zaQs of Venyce, then matrones of Englaude, moiiaters of Algypt then 
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tnodejt maydens of Europe, inohaunting Syrens of Syrtes tlien diligent 
searchers of vertne; those iiiohauntments oharnie away theyr raodasty, 
and entmp foolea in folly; bawitohetli them selves wytU wanton wyles, 
find besotleth other with these bitlar smyles." 

We eonclude that " tbcse bitter smiles " ougbt to be " fheir bit- 
ter smiles," but it is not alwaj's easy to see at what the author is 
driving in his actumulation of aecusations, and be does not pre- 
tend to offer any cure for the evils he points out. It may deserve 
remark, as a matter of language, that while be delights mueb in 
new-fangled words, he is old-fashioned enough to use tbe Saxon 
plural for houses, viz., koiisen, in several places. Before bis con- 
clusion, he cautiously admits that, notwithstanding all he has ad- 
vanced, " there are in England manj- modest wise, godly virgines, 
wyves and widowes," and he especially directs admiration to 
Queen Elizabeth, "endelesse in glory, and matuhlesse in mortal! 
majesty." He winds up with an exhortation preciselj'in the same 
style as all the rest of tbe pamphlet, excepting that he intermixes 
a considerable spice of religious enthusiasm. There may have 
been two VV. Rankins, one who wrote in 1687, and the other who 
wrote in 15D8. 



Armin, Robert. — A true Discourse of the practises of 
Elizabeth Caldwell, Ma. Icffrey Bownd, Isabel] Hall, 
widdow, and George Femely, on the parson of Ma. 
Thomas Caldwell, in the County of Chester, to haue 
murdered and poysoned him with diners others, &c. 
Written by one then present as witnes, their owne 
Country-man, Gilbert Dugdale. — At London, Printed 
by lames Eoberts for lohn Busbie, and are to be sold at 
his shop vnder Saint Peters Church in Comewell. 1 604. 
4to. B, L. 16 leaves. 

There is no doubt that Armin, the autor, was really the author 
irf this tract, and he prefixed an epistio stating as mutb, though 
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he found it convenient to put the name of " his kinsman," Gilbert 
Dugdale, to it : Dugdale had been a witness on the remarkable 
trial to which it refers, in whieh a wife, Elizabeth Caldwell, was 
acc-used of attempting to murder her husband at the mstigation 
of Jeffrey Bownd, her paramour, and with the aid ol George 
Pernely. 

We need not here enter into the eireumstances of the (.ise, but 
It was thought that if Armin (who had been "a eommon pam- 
phleteer," as Gabriel Harvey ealled him, in 1593) wrote an epis- 
tolary preface to the statement of them, it would matenallj in- 
crease the sale. So mueh read and thumbed was it, that only 3 
few copies of the tract have reauhed our day. Armin bad been 
at one time (see his "Nest of Ninnies," 1608) a player in the 
company of Lord Chandos, (or Shandoys, as he spells it,) and it 
was to hia widow, ".Lady Mary Chandos,", that he addressed his 
prefatory letter, regarding the crime and execution of Elizabeth 
Caldwell and others, in June, IfiOS. After briefly adverting to 
the facts, he proceeds thus, and it is the only passage that, for our 
purpose, is worth quoting : — 

" Wb have many giddic pated Poets that ooulde have published this 
Report with more eloquence, but truth in plfliiie attire is easier knowne; 
let fiiion maske in Kendall greene. It ia my qiialitie to adde truth to 
truth, and not leasing to lyes. Your good Honour knowas Pinck'B poore 
hart, who iu all my services to your late deceased kind Lord never sa- 
voured of flstterie or flxion ; end therefora am now the bolder to present to 
yonr vertues the view of this late truth, defliriag you to thinks of it, that 
you may be an honourable mourner at these obsequies, and you shall no 
more doe then manie more have doone. So, with my tendered ilulie, my 
true ensuing storie, and my euer wishing well, I do humbly commit yonc 
Ladiship to the prison of heauen, wherein is perfect freedome. 
Your Ladiahips ever in duty and service, 

EOEERT AUMIN." 

Here we see that he terms the narrative "my true ensuing 
storie," so that we are entitled to look upon the pamphlet as the 
production of one of Shakspeare's fellow-performers, who suc- 
ceeded to Dogberry and to several of Kempe's other characters, 
after the latter, on the accession of James I., had gone over to the 
company calling itself " the Prince's Players." In the patent 
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granted to rietcher, Shakspeare, and others, in May, 1603, we 
find the name of Robert Armin substituted, as it were, for that of 
William Kempe. 



Akkold's Chronicle. — In this boke is coiiteined y« 
names of the baylyfe Custose majcrs and sherefe of y= 
cyte of london from the tjme of kynge Richard the 
fyrst, & also the artycles of y= Chartour and lybartyes of 
the same Cyte, And of the chartour and lybartyes of 
England, with other dyuers mat«rs good and necessary 
for euery cytezen to viiderstond and knowe. n d B 
L. fol. 133 haves. 

This is the edition of Arnold's Chronicle, which, though witliout 
his name, came from the press of Peter Treveris, who is supposed 
to have been the first printer who carried on business in Southwark. 
Dr. Dibdin does not seem to have made up his mind whether this 
edition by Treveris was the earhest, or whether it had been pr^ 
Twusly printed by John Doesborowe at Antwerp ; for on p 34 
of Vol. ni. of his '. Typographical Antiquities," he speaks of Does-' 
borowe's edition as " the second," and inserts, in a note on p 35 
the atatement of the late Mr. Douce, that Treveris printed the' 
second edition. There is little doubt that the latter is the correct 
conclusion. 

It is only from similarity of type that it has been decided to be 
the work of Treveris, and not of Pynson, as Ames supposed. 
The date has been fixed in 1521, from the following paragraph at 
the end of the list of the mayors and sheriffs of London: — 

" This yere Galy halfpens was bftnjBshed oat of england, & whete wm 
worthe sviij. s. a quarter. And this yere one Luther waa acoowntyd aa 
eretyck and on sonday thnt was tlie xii day of Maij, in the presence of 
the lorde legate and many other bjashops and lordys of england, Ibe sayd 
Luther was openly declared ftn heretyok at powlys crosae, and all his 
bokes burajd." 

On sign. vi., commences the celebrated baUad of" The Not- 
browne Mayde," which Prior modernized, and which, widi some 
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was inserted by Capel in bia Prolnsiotis, p. 3. Mr. 
Donee superintended a reprint of the whole chronicle from the 
edition of Doesborowe, but even he, with all hia exaotnesa, made 
trifling mistakes when giving the ballad. In the edition by Tre- 
reris, it frequently varies typographically from the impression by 
Doesborowe. Capel divided the lines differently, but in the orig- 
inal, and in tjie second edition before us, they stand precisely in 
thia manner: — 

" Be it right or wrug, these m6 araog. on woma do complayne 
Affjrmynge this, how that it [a. A labour spent in vayne 
To loue the well, for neuer a dele. They loue a ma Hgayne. 
For lata a man, do what ha can. Iheyr fauour to atlayne 
Yet yf a newe, to them pursue, theyr fjrst trua louer thsn 
Lahoureth for nought, for from her cought be is a hanysshed mao." 

This form of stanza is peculiar to thia ballad, and no other 
poem which exactly adopts it is known. It seems agreed that 
" The Nut-brown Maid " is not older than the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though Hearne, in one of his letters, printed in 
Eeslitula, i. p. 70, would carry it back to the time of Henry V., and 
Dr. Percy {Reliques, ii. ji. 2C, Edit. 17i5o) to the eavly part of the 
reign of Henry VII. 



Aethue. — The storye of the most noble and wortliy 
Kynge Arthur, the which was the fyrat of the worthyes 

Chrysten; and also of hys noble and valyaunt knygbtes 

of the rounde Table. Newly iniprynted and corrected. 

— Imprynted at London by Thomas East. n. d. B. L. 

fol. 307 leaves. 

A rare edition of the Mort Arthur, which work came r g naily 
irom the press of Canton in 1485. East's impression l. w thout 
date, the Colophon running thus: "Imprinted at Lon Ion by 
Thomas East dwelling betweene Paules wharfe and Bajnardta 
Castell," and it differs, aa far aa the text is concerned, n no ma 
terial respect from the reprint previously made by William Cop- 
land from the text of Caston : some of the woodcuts, which are 
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placed at tlie head of every book, are also identical, and must have 
devolved into the hands of East ; but others vary rather in design 
than in subject. On the title-page is a woodcut representing the 
conflict between St. Geoi^^e and Ihe Dragon, but here the Knight 
of Cappadooia is made to pas3 for King Arthur. A reduced 
copy of it is inserted on the title-page of Southey's edition of the 
Mort Arthur, 4to, 1817. 

A few of the woodcuts of East's edition are considerably older 
than the date when be prioted:oneof them was used by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1520, before Christopher Good wyn's poem, "The 
Chaunce of a Dolorous Lover." The block then came into the 
hands of W. Copland, and, having been used by him in hia reprint 
of the Mort Arthur, it subsequently was in (he possession of East, 
who applied it to the aaoie purpose in the volume before us : it 
precedes the 15th book, " Of Syr Launcelot du lake," the chapter 
being thus headed : " Howe Sir Launcelot came into a Chappelle: 
where he founde dead in a whyte sherte a man of religion of an 
hundred wynt«r olde." Thus Wynkyn de Worde's " dolorous 
lover" served the turn, in the bands of Copland and East, to 
represent a dead man in a wliite shirt, an hundred winters old- 
At the time the block was employed by East it had been consid- 
erably worn and battered. 

The "Prologus" is inserted on the nest leaf after the title, and 
it is followed by " the Table " of the contents of each chapter of 
the twenty-one books into which the whole work is divided; it 
fills eleven leaves. These have distinct signatures, and the first 
chapter of the first book begins on A j., with a woodcut half-length 
of Arthur in armor, holding his sword and shield. 

Somewhat less than a century after East's edition appeared, 
Martin Parker, the notorious ballad-poet, published an abridgment 
of the Mort Arthur, with the title of " The most admirable His- 
toric of that most renowned Christian Worthy Arthur, King of 
Great Britdnes ; " (see " Parker, Martin," p<ml ;) and on the fore- 
front of his life of this" Christian Worthy," he is represented as a 
Turkish hero, in a woodcut that had been intended, and used 
for the Soldan of Babylon, mounted on a plumed chai^r. It had 
also been pressed into the service of another publisher, and then 
it represented "the Scythian Tamerlane." 
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Aethur. — The most ancient and famous History of the 
renowned Prince Arthur, King of Eritmne, wherein is 
declared his Life and Death &c. As also all the noble 
Acts &c. of his valiant Knights of the Round Table. 
Newly refined and published for the delight and profit 
of the Reader. — London, Printed by William Stansby 
for Jacob Bloome, 1634. B. L. 4to. 467 leaves. 

This is a reprint of the Mort Artliur with cert^n moderniza- 
tions, or, as it is worded in the title-page, " newly-refined." In an 
address to the reader, he is informed that the original history was 
written in French and Italian, and that in the ninth year of Ed- 
ward IV. Sir Thomas MaJeore [Malory] translated it into Eng- 
lish. " In many places," adds the writer, " this volume ia corrected, 
(not in language, but in phrase,) for here and there King Arthur 
or some of his knights were declared in their communication to 
sweare prophane, and use superstitious speeches, all (or the moat 
part) of which is either amended or quite left out hy the paines and 
industry of the compositor and corrector of the presae; so that, as 
it is now, it may passe for a famous piece of antiquity, revived al- 
most from the gulph of oblivion, and renued for the pleasure and 
profit of present and future times." To this succeed Caxton's 
" Prolf^ue " and his " Preface," and " The contents of the first 
part," in one hundred and fifty-three chapters. Facing the titie- 
page is a coarse woodcut of Arthur and his Knights at the Round 
Table, the king making his appearance out of a large hole in the 
centre of it 

The second and third parts have each fresh title-pages, with a 
repetition of the woodcut to the first part. The second part uou- 
siats of one hundred and seventy-four chapters, and the third part 
of one hundred and seventy-ax chapters. A table of contents is 
prefixed to each division. 



Ass. — The Noblenesse of the Asse. A worke rare, 
learned and excellent. By A. B. — London, Printed 
by Thomas Crecde, and are to be sold by "William Bar- 
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ley, at his shop in Gratious streete, 1595. 4to. B, L. 

60 leaves. 

A tract of which only three or four copies are known to be in 
existence. It is from beginning to end a prose burlesque in praise 
of the Ass, and it displays a great variety of learning and some 
drollery : the fault is that the joke is a httle too long drawn out ; 
for the writer seems to have been oppressed by the abundance 
of his materials. If it had been of an earlier date, A. B. might 
have been taken for the initials of Andrew Borde, the humorist 
and physician of the reign of Henry VIII., who called himself An- 
dreas Perforatus, lest (as he said) any one else should call him 
Andreas Asm. 

A woodcut of an Ass, with a wreath of laurel about his neck, 
ornaments the title-page, and is repeated in the body of the pam- 
phlet : it is followed by an address from "Atabaliba of Peru to the 
Asse-favouring Readers," the reason for which is not very obvious, 
seeing that the Incas knew nothing of any beasts of burden but 
Lamas, until the arrival of the Spaniards, who, riding upon horses, 
were thought centaurs. Ataballba speaks in his own person 
throughout, as if he were the author, and A. B, only the trans- 

The production is divided into three parts, without any ap- 
parent necessity, unless to give tbe reader an opportunity of paus- 
ing. Several scraps of verse also lighten the pf^, but it is to 
be observed that more than one of them is derived from Berni's 
Italian burlesque eapitolo, in lode del Asino : tbe subsequent is 



"Oneothergift this beast hath of his owne, 
Wherewith the rest coald not be furnished! 

Onmanbimselfelhe Bume was not bestowoe: 
To wit, 00 hira is ne're engendered 

The hatsfull vermine that doth teare the skin, 

And to the body malce bis passage hi." 

We have here amended a misprint in the last line, which runs 
"And to tbe hode doth make bis passf^e in." 

According to A. B, there is nothing about an Ass that is not su- 
perexceUent — even his voice cconesin for an extravagant amount 
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of praise, in the course of which the author makes use of an adjec- 
tive that we Lave never met with elsewhere. The employment by 
Shakspeare and others of "modern," to indicate what is common 
or ordinary, is well known; but A. B. gives us immodern in the 
opposite sense. After noticing " the goodly sweete and continual 
brayings " of Asses, he adds, — " Nor thinke I that any of our tm- 
moileme mnsitians can deny, but that their song is full of ex- 
ceeding pleasure to be heard ; because therein is (o be discerned 
both concord, discord, singing in the moane," &c. Certainly, it 
would require a very " immodern," or extraordinary, musician in- 
deed to find harmony in the braying of an Ass. The allusion, at 
the close of the whole, to the choice by our Saviour of an ass, 
when he entered Jerusalem in triumph, ralher smacks of the pro- 
fane, and need not be quoted. 



AsTEOPnEi, AND Stella. — Sjr P. S. His Astrophel 
and Stella, Wherein the excellence of sweete Poesie is 
concluded. To the end of which are added sundry other 
rare Sonnets of dJuers Noblemen and Gentlemen. — At 
London, Printed for Thomas Newman. Anno Domini 
1591. 4to. 44 leaves. 

Newman published two impressions of Sir Philip Sidney's "As- 
tTOphel and Stella " in the same year, viz. 1591 : the above ia the 
title-page of the first, and the stationer mentions in the prelimi- 
nary matter that the manuscript had come into his hands "much 
corrupted by ill writers." The fact is, that the corruptions are in- 
numerable, and on this account Newman putforth his later impres- 
sion. Where he obtained the corrected copy is not stated, but it 
seems not unlikely that the family would interpose, to rescue the 
memory of Sir Philip Sidney from the imputation of having pro- 
duced so much nonsense as the blunders of transcribers had occa- 
sioned, Newman, however, was evidently delighted in the first 
instance to procure the work of so popular and famous a poet for 
his use, and dedicating it to " Ma. Frauncis Flower Esquire," 
(who perhaps had been instrumental in obtaining the MS. for 
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him,) he employed the celebrated Thomas Nash, Ihen, as usual, in 
poverty, to write an introductory epistle, and thus put forth the 
volume. This epistle, caustii; and critical, is found nowhere else, 
and it will always render this edition remarkable. The later copy 
of the same year does not contain it, and why so readable and 
lively a production was excluded we ean only conjeeture : perhaps 
(he Countess of Pembroke hei-sclf might object to the extravagant 
laudation heaped upon her in it : Nash is speaking of the Sidneys, 
and thus breaks out : — 

" Amongat the which, fayre sister of Phtebus (Hid eloquent secretary to 
the Muses, moat rare Conntess of Pembroke, thou art not to be omittedj 
whome Artes doe fldore as a second Minerva, and our Poets estoll as the 
patronessB of their invention; for in thee the Lesbian Sappho with her 
liriok Harpe is disgraced, and the Laurel Garlande, which thy Brother so 
bravely advaunst on his Lannce, is still kept greene in the Temple of 
Pallaa, Thou only sacrificeat thy Boulo to contemplation; thou only 
entertainest emptia handed Homer, and keepest the sprinps of CaBtalia 
from being dryed up. Learning, wisedom, beantie, and all other oma- 
manta of Nobilitie, whatsoever, seek to approve themselves in thy sight, 
and get a further seals of felicity from the smiles of thy favour." 

This might be rather too strong a dose of flattery even for those 
times of adulation, in spite of the known and admitted claims of 
" Sidney's sister." Various attacks upon his eon temporaries were 
also inserted by Naah, and the Epistle opens with some severe 
ridicule even of his friend Kobert Greene, who on his title-pages 
always added to hia name the statement of the two Universities at 
which he had taken his degrees. The whole is beaded, 
" Somewhat to reade for them that list. 

"Tempos adtsl plaiiiii! aureapompa veml: aoendes the Sceane of Idiots, 
and enter Astrophel in pompe. Gentlemen that have seene a thousand 
lines of folly drawn forth ea uno puTicW inijiiufent™, and two famous Moun- 
tains to goe to the conception of one Mouse \ that have had your eares 
deafned with the eccho of Famo's brazen towres, when only they have 
been toucht with a leaden pen ; that have seene Pan sitting in his bower 
of delights, and a number of Midasses to admii-e hlamiserablehornepipas, 
lot not yonr surfeted eight, new coma from such puppet play, think scome 
to turn aside into this Tlieater of pleasure," &c. 

Nasb admits, however, that " his witless youth may be taxt with 
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a margent note of presamption " ; and as he was three years 
younger than Shakspeare, and therefore only twenty-four when 
he wrote the preceding epistle, we may perhaps allow his claim : 
still, it is to be recollected (hat four years earlier he had furnished 
the poet whom he hero particularly assails, with an epistle intro- 
ductory to " Menaphon," which epistle is written in a similar 
strain, and has given rise to as much literary speculation as soma 
works of higher pretensions. 

At the close of his Epistle, Nash leaves his readers to " the pleas- 
ures of Paphos" cont^ned in the body of the work; but those 
pleasures are greatly diminished by the miserable condition of the 
text, with the preparation and correction of whieb, we may be 
confident, Nash had nothing to do, having left it entirely to New- 
man and his printer. Several sonnets by Sidney are omitted, and 
other poems, of a lyrical kind, are sadly mutilated and abridged. 
Still, much improved as was the reimpression of 1591, and the 
subsequent editions in folio of 1593, 1598, &c., there are defective 
passages in them, which even the garbled text of Newman's first 
edition of 1591 enables us to set right Thus in Sonnet 64 we 
read in the authentic copy, — 

" Nor hope, aor with another ooursa to fnime," 

where " with " ought to be wish, as it stands in what we may call 
Nash's edition. Again, in Sonnet 68, we are always told to 

" Seeking to quench in me the noble fire, 
Fed by thy worth, and blinded by thy sight." 

Here the "noble fire" was not "blinded" by the sight of Stella, 
but kindled ; and it stands " kindled by thy sight " in Nash's edi- 
tion. A third and more important instance occurs in Sonnet 91, 
where the usual text has been, — 

ilacknesse bright." 
Here " seeing gets " has been misprinted for seeming jet, the ref- 
erence of the poet being to the brightness of polished jet. 

However, these are rare instances; and if Sidney's poems had 
come down to us in no better condition than in Newman's earliest 
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4to of 1591, the loss would have been lamentable. We may 
partly j udge from thence of the woful bluiKlers transmitted to us 
La many of the produetious of poeta who did not enjoy, or neglected 
to avail themselves of, the opportunity of correcting t!ie press of 
their effusions. Much was formerly left to ignorant and mechan- 
ical readers of proofs, and there is good reason to believe that 
many of the productions of our best versifiers came surreptitiously 
from the press. 

Such was the case, not only with Sidney's " Astropbel and 
Stella," but with the whole of what follows in the impression to 
which Nash's epistle was prefixed. Samuel Daniel, nho in 1 591 
bad published nothing but a prose translation, had no fewer than 
28 poems stolen from him, and printed without authority hy New- 
man. Of these he inserted 23 in his " Delia," (twice printed !a 
1692,) where he complains of the injury thus done to him: the 
remaining five pieces by Daniel are only to be found in the volume 
under consideration.! Five other poems subscribed " Finis. Con- 
tent," appear lo be in the same predicament, and merit preserva- 
tion in a more accurate state ; as well as a production subscribed 
E. O. (Earl of Osford), set to music in Dowland's " Second Booke 
of Songs or Ayres," fol. 1600. The two stanzas which wind up 

1 The rcador may like to see a specimen of Daniel's subsequently ei- 



We are not sure whether the sprightly lines here imputed to the Earl of 
Osford have ever been reprinted in modern times, (we suspect that they 
have been,] but we add tliem hy way of illustration. This was the Earl 
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NasL's edition of "Astrophel and Stella," "If flouds of teares," 
&e., may be by Nash, but they are unquestionably found in a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, preserved at the end of one of Bishop 
Tanner's curious volumes. There they would seem to belong not 
to Kash, but to Nicholas Breton. 



AvALE, Lemske. — A Commemoration or Dirige of Eas- 
tarde Edmonde Boner, alias Sauage, vsiirped Bisshoppe 
of London. Compiled by Lemeke Aiiale. Episcopatum 
eiMs accipiet alter. Anno Domini 1569, Imprinted by 
P. 0. B. L. 8vo. 22 haves. 

of OKford whD had put tha affront upon Sir Philip Sidney: ha died in 
1604. Vie diride tha lines esaclly as they Etand in the original copy of 
1691. 

" EsctloD that ever dvdlee In Court where nit eicelles 
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Bishop Bonner died in the Marshalaea prison on tbe- 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1569, and this highly humorous and hitter attack upon 
hiai was doubtless published just afterwards. It is possible that 
the name of the author, Lenieke Arale, is only assumed. The 
tract is principally in verse, and in a biographical point of view 
extremely curious. It was obviously written and printed in haste, 
that the temporary interest occasioned by the death of Bonner 
might not subside before it was ready for publication. 

" The Preface " of nine pages is chiefiy directed to establish that 
Bonner, like Tunstal, by his bastardy was disqualified for beinf 
bishop. The Dinge then begins ; and the rest of the tract, with 
the exception of about six pages at the end, is in verse of various 
measures, with Latin lines and half lines intermixed : thus the 
following is part of an address to Bonner : — 

"CusHidieTisparvulosdomiRus, Iho Lorde hnth helped Sion, 
And taken awaie this mad dogge, this wolfe, and tliia Lion ; 
Qid enqnl animam de morte, and my bart from sorowe, 
Now, gentle maister Boner, God give you good morrowe. 
Lorde, Buraly thou hast given tbsm etemall rest 
Whom Boner in prison moste sore oppresl. 
Placebo. Bo. Bo. Bo. Bo. So. 

Seu me .' beware of Uie bugge : out, quod Boner, alas ! 
I>e profandU claraatri, how is this matter come to passe 'f 
Laeavi ocalos meo» from a darke deepe place. 
How, Lazarns heipa Dives with one droppe of grace. 
m qiianda rapial ut Leo animam vieam, draggarde, drnggarde. 
To defende this matter cams John Availe, and Miles Huggarde." 

Miles Huggarde was a celebrated verse-maker in the reign of 
Mary, but of John Availe we recollect no record : he was perhaps 
some relation to Lemeke Avale, the supposed author of this tract 
The whole is conducted in the form of Lessons and Eeaponses, 
and " the fifth Lesson " commences in what has been called Skcl- 



Cama to heaven gatus. 
Sir, you doe come to latns, 
Witb your shome patos. • 
Thou iirt jmaspo/nili, 
Go, go to Consiaminopoli, 
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To your maister the Turke, 

There shall you Inrke, 

Etnoiig the heathen souIbs. 

Sometime your shorne brethren of Ponies 

Were m blacke as Moules 

With their cappes fewer forked, 

Their shoes warm corked ; 

Nosed like redde grapes, 

Lo, lo 1 now is he dedde 

That was so well fedde. 

And had a softe bsdda. 

Hslole forth inbello; 

Good Hardyng and thy fellowe. 

If you be Papistes right 

Come Bteala hjm awaia by night, 

And put him in a shrine; 

He was the Topes devine." 

This measure is continued for several pages. "Tbe Eighth 
Lesson " opens tlius ; — 

"My fleshe is consumed; there is but skinne and bone: 
In sainct Georges Charche yarde mj grave and I alone. 
My tongne that used lewde woordes, and lippas awaie are rotten: 
Take pitle upon me B. L., and H. let ma not be forgotten." 

Initials are here and elsewhere employed, when, perhaps, the 
writer could not venture to insert names at length. He is often 
coarse and abu^ve, and not a few of the allusions to persons and 
events are now unintelligible. Among other things it is said, that 
Crowley the printer, afterwards a preacher, delivered a sermon 
before the door of the Marahalsea where Bonner was confined, in 
hopes of converting him : — 

" One mome betime I loked forth, as ofle aa I did before, 
And did se a pulpit, in churches wise, made by my prison dore. 
A preacher there was, that Crowly hight, whiohepreachad in that place, 
A meane, if God had loved me, to call me then to grace. 
Bufie si uoceni was his thems, and harden not thyne harte. 
As did the fathers tha rehbelles old, that perished in desarte." 

In the next year was printed by John Day another tract of the 
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same kind, called "A Eecantation of Famous Pasquin of Rome," 
by E. W., from which it appears that John Heywood, the poet and 
dramatic author, was alive in 1570. It seems certain, indeed, that 
he was not dead even as late as 1576-77, hecause in a. list made 
on 29th of January in that year, " of all such as are certified into 
the Exchequer to be fugitives over the seas, contrary to the staC. 
13 Eliz.," the name of John Heywood is included, and he is de- 
scribed as " of the county of Kent," He waa then resident in 
Louvaine, his sons, Ellis and Jasper, being with him. By mia- 
taking the authority of Anthony Wood, (^AlJience Oxoniemes, i. 
394, edit. 1813,) it has been supposed that Heywood died in 1565. 
Vide Biogr. Dram. i. 329, and Gen. Biogr. Diet. xvii. 445. Wood 
only saj-s that, after Ihe decease of Queen Mary, Heywood " left 
the nation for religion sake, and settled at Mechlin in Brabant," 
and that he died there " about 1665." The earliest notice we 
have of him is in 1514, when he probably was one of the chil- 
dren of the Chapel Royal, of whom he afterwards seems to have 
become master. (//(V/. of Engl. Dram. Poetr. and Ihe Stage, i. 70.) 
In the King's Household Books, later in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
be is sometimes termed " Singer," and at others, " Player on the 
Vii^inals." 



Bacon, Francis. — The Translation of certaine Psalmes 
into English Verse ; By the Right Honourable Francis 
Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. Alban. — London, Printed 
for Ilanna Barret and Richard Whitaker &c. 1625, 
4to, 11 kaves. 

The dedication is " to his very good friend Mr. Geot^e Her- 
bert," author of "The Temple," printed in 1633; and hence it ap- 
pears that these translations had been " the exercise " of Lord 
Bacon's "sickness." He also thanks Herbert for "the pains it 
pleased you to take about some of my writings," referring to the 
translation by Herbertof part of the "Advancement of Learning " 

The Psalms versified are the 1st, the I2th, the 90th, the 104th, 
the 126th, the 137th, and the 149th, in vai 
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Among the MSS. at Bridgewatcr House are several letters from 
Lord Bacon to Lord EUesmere, among them the celebrated epistle 
upon the want of a. history of Gi-eat Britain, a work which Samuel 
Daniel afterwards undertook, hut did not live to complete. {Vide 
Daniel, pos(.) This letter has been printed in both editions of 
the '■ Cabala," but most imperfectly in all respects, and with the 
total omission of two very important pass^es. It is, therefore, 
here subjoined from the original, which is carefully and clearly 
penned, and is entirely in the handwriting of Ixjrd Bacon. It is 
addressed " To the K. Hon. his very good L. the L. EUesmere, L. 
ChanceUor of England," and it is indorsed by Lord EUesmere as 
follows : — " Sir Francis Bacon touching the story of England." 

" Tt may pless yo'. good L. 
Some late Act of his M. referred to tome former spMoh which I have 
heard from yo^. L. bredd in me e. great daaire, and by strength of desire 
a touldnessfl to mate an hnmble proposition to yo^ L, such as in me can 
be no bettor than a wysh, but, if yi/ L. should apprehend it, may talw 
soma good and woorthy effect. The Act I spcnke of is the order giuen 
by Ms M. as I Tnderstand, for the erecUon of a tomb or monnment for 
(i late Soaeraine Lady Q. Elizabeth ; wheai'in I may note much, but this 
at this tyme: That as her M. did alwaies right tohis Highness hopes; so 
hlsM. dotii in all thinga right toher memory—a very just and princely 
retribution. But from this oooaaion, by a very easy aseant, I passed fbr- 
der; beingput in mynd, by this Eepresentative of her person, of the more 
true and more firm Eapreseutative which is of her life and g0UT«rnm<. 
For as Statuaaa and FietureB are dumba histories, so histories are speak- 
ing Pictures. Whearin if my affection be not to great, or my reading to 
Buiall, I am of this opjnlon, that if Flntarque were aline to write lynes by 
Paralleles, it would trouble birn, for vettue and fortune both, to find for 
her a Parallele amongst weroen. And though she was of the passive sex, 
yet her gouvemmi was so aotine, as in my simple opynion it made more 
impression vpon the seuerall states of Europe, then it received from 
thence. But I confess viito yoi L. I could not stay hear; but went a 
littell fnrder, into the consideration of the tymes which have passed since 
K. Henry the S*., whearin I find the strangest variety that in "'" 
of SnoceEsions, of any hereditary Monarchy, ■"-"- ■■ 

The Kaign of fl child, the offer of an vsurpatioi 
DiaryA6ne)tbeBaignof a Lady marled tea forein Prince, andtheBaign 
of a lady solitary and vnmaried. So that as it oometh to pass in massive 
bodies, that they have certen trepidations and wanerings before they fii 
and settle, so it seamath that by the prouidence of God, this Mmarchy, 
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befbre it was to settle in his M. and his generations (in w'h I hope it ia 
now estabHshfld for euer) it had these prielnsiye ohaanges [n tlieso barran 
Prinoefl. Naylher oonid I conteiii myself hear {as it is easier to produoB 
Uien to stay a wysh) but calliog to remembranoe the ynwoorthiness of 
the History of England (in the main continuance thearof ) and tha par- 
tiality and obliquity of tliat of Scotland in tha latest and largest Author 
that I have seen, I conceived it would be honor for his M. and a woorke 
very memorable, if liia lland of great Brittaine, as it is now joyned in 
Monarchy for the ages lo come, sa were joyned in History for the tymes 
passed, and that one jnst and complete Hiaterj- were compiled of both 
Nations. And if any man thinke it may refresh the memoiy of former 
disoorda, he may aatisfie himself with the verse OHm meminisae JatiaUl ; 
for the case being now altered, it is matter of comfort and gratuiation to 
remember former troubles. 

" Thus much, if it may pleas ye' Lp, was in the optatiue moode. It Is 
traw that t did looke a littell into the potentiall, whearin the hope v^ I 
oonceined was grounded vpon thi'ea obseruations : The first of the tymes, 
which doe flonrysh in leamyng both of art and language, w«t giueth hope 
not onely that it may be doon, but that it may be well doon. For when 
good things ara vndertaken in yll tymea it turneth but to losse; as in this 
very particular, we haue a fresh example of Polydore Virglle, who being de- 
signed to write the English History byK. Henry the 8*, (a straung choiae 
to chuze a stranger) and for his better instruction hauing obtejned intohis 
hands many registers and memorialls owt of the Monasteries, did indeed 
deface and suppresse batter things then those he did collect and reduce. 
Secondly, I doe see that which all the world seetb in his M. both a won- 
derful! judgment ia leamyng, and a singular affeetion towards leamyng 
and the workes of tme honor, which are of the mynd and not of the hand. 
For thear cannot be the like honor sowght in the building of galleries, or 
the planting of elmes along high wales, and the like manufactures, things 
rather of magnificence than of magnanimity, as there ia in the voiting of 
States, pacifying of controversies, nourishing and augmenting of leamyng 
and arts, and the particular actions apperteinyng vnto these; of which 
kynd Cicero judged trewly when he said to Cfflsar, QmiUum t^eribu) tuii 
detrahel velaslaa, lanlam a/likt lavdibua. And lastlie I called to mynd that 
yof L. at Bometymes hath been pleased to express rnto me a great desire 
that some thing of this nature should be perfourmed, anawerably indeed lo 
yot other noble and woorthy courses and aotions, whearin yc L. showeth 
yC self not onely aa eioeilent OhaunceLor and Counsellor, but also an ex- 
ceeding fauorer and fosterer of all good leamyng and vertue, both in men 
and matters, persons and actions, joyning and adding vnlo the great ser- 
vioea towards hla M. vi^^ haue in small compass of tyme been accumulated 
vpon yo^ Lp. many other deseruings both of the Church and Common- 
wealth and particulars; so as theopyuionofsogreat and wiseamandoth 
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Mem vnto me e good warrant both of tho poasibility and Vfoorth of this 
matter. But all this while I flssure ray self I cannot be mistaken by jtfL. 
aa if I sowght an offioa or imployment for mjselfi for no man knowelh 
better than jour L. that (yf there were in rae any faculty Iherevnto, as I 
am most vnable) yet neither my fortune nor profession would permytt it. 
But bycause tliear be so many good pajuters, both for hand and colors, It 
needeth but inconragement and instructions to giua life and light vnto it. 
So in all humbleness I conclnde my presenting to yo^ good L. of this 
■wysh, wc" if it perish, it is but a losae of that which is not. And lhn» 
orauing pardon, that I haue taken so mnch tyme from yo' L. I allwaJes 
remayn, Vonr Lps very humbly and 

Grwos Inne this 2d of Aprile 1005." Fr. Bacon. 

It is -very possible that Daniel was encouraged to write his his- 
torj' by Lord EUesmere, in consequence of the preceding letter, 
The same task was subsequently assigned to Sir Henry Wotton, 
and a Privy Seal ia extant in the Chapter House, Westminster, 
raiang bis annuity from £200 to £400 for the express purpose. 
This fact is not mentioned by the biographers of Wotton. 



Bacon, Fkiak. — The famous Historie of Fryer Bacon. 
Cont^ning the wonderful! things that he did in his Life : 
Also the manner of his Death ; with the Liues and 
Deaths of the two Conjurors Bungye and Vandennasl. 
Very pleasant and delightful! to be read, ^iidschap 
doet, het leuen yer Langhen. Printed at London by E. 
A. for Francis Grove, &c. 1629. B. L. 4to. 26 
leaves. 

There is another edition of this production without a date, but 
probably posterior to the present, which itself can scarcely have 
been the first, inasmuch as Robert Greene made ample use of the 
story, in his play of Friar Bacon and Friar Bongay, originally 
printed in 15B4, and written some years earlier: according to 
Henslowe's Diary, it was performed on the 19th of February, 1591. 
The tract was doubtless popular before 1590 ; and there is reason 
for supposing it to be of German inTention. The motto on the 
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title-page above inserted was omitted in the edition without date, 
and in sabscquent reprints ; but the woodcut, representing the 
two Friars, Miles, and the Brazen Head, was continued, and it 
was transferred to the title-page of Greene's play when it was re- 
published in leso. Miles, Friar Bacon's man, is a humorous 
personage, and in the woodcut he is exhibited playing on the pipe 
and tabor, as Tarleton and the theatrical Clowns of that day were 
wont to do: no doubt, tb 9 l rounistanoe was adopted from the 
mode in which Greene's drama was j,ot np and represented. 
Poetry and songs of a light I umorous k nd are interspersed with 
the prose, and the subsequent s no unfavorable specimen It is 
sung by Miles, " to the tune of a n h Merchant man when the 
Brazen Head, which he addresieo pronounces Tirni, was " 
" Time was when tliou a kettle 
Wert fiU'd with batter mntteri 
But Fryer Bacon did tlie[e] spoyle, 
When he thy sides did batter. 
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The tract begins with the birth of Friar Bacon, and ends with 
his burning his books of magic, his turning hermit, and his death. 
" Thus," says the author, " was the Life and Death of this famous 
Fryer, who lived most part of his life a Magician, and dyed a 
true penitent Sinner, and an Anchorite." In his Pseudodoxia 
Epukmka, Sir Thomas Brown contends that the brazen head of 
Bacon was " a mystical fable concerning the philosopher's great 
work," (p. 461, edit. 4to. 1658.) 
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Bajld-win, William. — Beware the Cat. [Colophon] Im- 
printed at London at the long Shop adioyning unto 
Saint Mildreds Church in the Pultrie by Edward Allde. 
1584. B. L. 8vo. 

There were three impresaions of this very singular tract, — one 
in 1561 {Ritson, Bibl. Poet. p. 118), another in 1570, and the 
third in 1584, which we have employed ; hut of the two first only 
fragments have come down to us, and of the last the tide-page is 
deficient: we have therefore been ohliged to derive our informa- 
tion respecting the printer and the date fit>m the colophon on the 
last page. Although the work has heen noticed by Ritson and 
Herbert, (Typ. Am. p. 123S,') no mention is made of it in any 
Other bibliographical work. 

We are authorized in assigning it to no less an author than Wil- 
liam Baldwin, the writer of "The Funerals of Edward VI." 1560, 
and of several other works, besides his contributions to " The Mirror 
for Magistrates," in the editions of 1559, 1563, 1574, &c. By whom 
the impression of "Beware the Cat" in 1561 was printed, cannot 
he ascertained, — perhaps by Baldwin himself, who, after having 
been at Oxford, heeame an assistant to Edward Whitchurch, the 
typographer, and printed, with his own name and Whitchurch's 
types, his translation of " The Balades of Solomon," in 1549: the 
edition of "Beware the Cat" in 1584 came, as we see, from the 
press of Edward Allde, and in some prehminary stanzas sub- 
scribed T. K. we are told that the first edition had been sup- 



Shice then hatb been exUde; 

'■ Esilde because, perchannce, at first 

It shawed the toyes and drifts 

Of such as then, by wiles and willes, 

Maintidned Popish shifts." 

To nine other aneh stanzas succeeds a dedication " to the right 
worshipful Esquire John Tung" who was "mater of interludes, 
comedies and playes " to Henry VIII. ; so that thia inscription must 
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have preceded the earliest copy of 15G1. Here we meet with the 
first trace of authorship, for it ia signed G.B., the initials of Guliel- 
mu9 Baldwin ; and that he wrote the volume we have the addi- 
tional and conclusive evidence of a very early broadside, (in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries,) but which has no date and 
no printer's name ; it is not likely that any tj-pographer of that 
day would have made himself responsible for the gross personal 
abuse there heaped upon William Baldwin, as an avowed enemy 
of Popery. This broadside must have made its appearance very 
soon after " Beware the Cat" was published in 1581, and in it we 
read as follows : — 

" Where as there is a boke called Beware Iha Cat; 
The veri truth is so, that Stremer made not that ; 
Nor no such false fabels fell ever from his pen, 
Sor fi™Q his hart or month, as knoe mani honest men. 
Butwilyegladliknoe whomade that boke in dede? 
One Wylliam Baldewine. tiod grsunthim wel to apede!" &e. 

In reference to the question of authorship it is also to be noted 
that there exists in the Register of the Staljonera' Company an 
entry by Ireland, the publisher, of a " boke intituled ' Beware 
tie Catt,* " which asserts without reserve that it was " by Wyllm 
Bawdwin." The entry boars the date of 1568-63, as if it were 
intended then to reprint it; and we know that it was actually 
republished by William Griffith in 1570. 

We may therefore conclude without hesitation that William 
Baldwin was the author of" Beware the Cat," and not a person of 
the name of Stremer, or Streamer, who figures conspicuously all 
through it The dedication to John Young, the dramatist and 
actor, lemp. Henry VIII., signed G. B., opens thus : — 

" I have penned for your maistership's pleasure one of the stories which 
M. Streamer tolde the last Christmas, and which jou so faina would have 
had reported by M. Feirers hira selfe; and although I be nnable to pen or 
speake the same bo pleasantly as ho coulde, yet have I so nearly used both 
the order and woords of him that spake them, which is not the least 
vertue of a reporter, that I dout not that he and M. Willot shall in the 
reading think they hear M. Streamer speak, and he him self, in the like 
action, shal dout whether he speaketh or readeth." 

Ferrers, mentioned above, it may be remembered, was the other 
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poet, besides Baldwin, fo whom Sackville, afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, intrusted the completion of Ills design in " The Mirror for 
Magistrates " : of Willot we know nothing, but we are led to be- 
lieve that Streamer was one of (hose clever inventive jesters, like 
Skelfon or Scoggin, whom Henry VIII. kept about his Court. It 
deserves remark also that the whole scene of" Beware the Cat" 
is laid in the office of John Day, the printer, over Aldersgate. 
Thus it curiously and interestingly carries us back to the very 
place, persons, and time, — the reign of Edward VI., when Bald- 
win, Streamer, Ferrers, "Willot, Young, and others, met to spend 
their merry Christmas at John Day's house of business. Ferrers 
is expressly inlrodoced in the book as " the Lord of Misrule," 
an ofBce which we know, on other evidence, that he had filled 
under Edward VI. and his royal father.i The particular time 
fixed for the relation of Streamer's story is while Day's " Greeks 
Alphabets were in printing." Day was the great improver of 
Greek types. 

The whole piece from end to end is nothing but a pleasant 
absurdity, the humor of which depends much upon personal and 
other allusions, which it is not eaay now to explain. The attacks 
upon the Roman Catholics are frequent and fierce ; but the main 
purpose of the book is to make out that Cats have speech and 
reason, and Streamer tells the others that he had nightly been 
disturbed by " catterwalling " while sleeping at Day's, the animala 
being attracted to Aldersgate by the sa>or of the many traitors' 
and malefactors' beads exposed upon it By the assistance of Al- 
bertufl Magnus, Streamer pretends that he eompoundtd migical 
meat and drink, which enabled him to understand the language 
of Cats, but that afterwards he lost the faculty by returning to his 
old and usual diet His narrative consists of prose and ler'e, but 
the verse is sometimes printed as prose, and in this latter form we 
find a singular enumeration of the confused sounds he hears and 
understands, while under the infiuence of the broths and unguents 
Albertus had taught him to employ ; it begins, — 
" Barking of dt^gea, 
Gtuoting of hoggs, 

implojmeats, Hisl. Engl. 
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Wiiullng of CKta, 
fiumtling of rats, 
Gagling of geese, 
Hamming of bees, 



ig of pannes," &e. &c- 



Tbis is in the second part of the work, for it is divided 
three portions : in the first part wc meet with the subsequent 
markable passage respecting a belief, at tliat date, ii " ""■ 
of werwolyea in Ireland : — 

" There ia also in Ireland one naclonwhareof some one man and woman 
are at every seven jeeres end turned into Wulves, and so continew in the 
woods the space of seven years! nnd if Ihey happen to live out the time, 
they T«tum to their own forma again, and other twain are turned for the 
like time into the same shape; which is penance (as they say) eiyoyned 
that stock by Saint Patrick for some wiokednea of their ancestors : and 
that this is true witnessed a man whom I left alive in Ireland, who had per- 
fonnad this seven yeeres penance, whose wife was slain while sha was a wulf 
in her last jeer. This man told to maiiy men whose oattel he had woor- 
ied, and whose bodyas he had assailed, while ha was a wnlf, so plain and 
evident tokens, and shewed such scars of wounds which other men had 
^ven him, both in his mannes shape before he was a wulf, and in his wulfea 
shape since, which all appered upon his skin, that It was evident to all 
men; yea, and to the Bishop too {upon whose grant it was recorded and 
registredj that the matter was undoubtedly past peradventure." 

In fact, nothing was then too strange, in the shape of wildnesa 
and savagery, to be disbelieved of Ireland, and Streamer's auditors 
seem to have taken his assertions literally. The third part con- 
sists mwnly of narratives made by Cats to each other, to which 
Streamer had listened; and here we are not nnfrequentlj re- 
minded of some portions of " Reynard the Fox," while one of the 
cats obtains the name of Isegrim ; she seizes a man exactly in the 
same dangerous manner ia which a cat in " Reynard " seizes a 
priest. The incidents are not to us very humorous, as they have 
lost their application, and a few of the stories seem borrowed from 
the Italian and French ; otherwise we do not understan dhow an 
English cat could obtain the appellation of poylnoir, or hlaek-skin. 
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One Italian tale relates to a religious old bawd, who employed 
herself in (he seductJon of the beautiful and virtuoua wife of a 
citizen, which is accomplished, in part, by persuading the lady 
that the daughter of the old woman had by witchcraft been con- 
Terted info a cat. The work 13 ended by sixteen stanzas, in ten- 
syllable couplets, of little merit or interest in our present state of 
information regarding the persons and events of the reign of 
Edward VI. : in one of these Streamer himself is punningly, but 
not very intelligibly, mentioned: the writer is addressing the 
Creator, — 

" Whiob hast givsn grace to Gregory, no Pope, 
No King, no Lord, whose freaanres are their hope; 
But sily praeat, whieh like a Streamer waves, 
In ghostely good, despisde of fools and knaves." 

Besides the preceding important addition to Williaoi Baldwin's 
claims to authorship, tliero is a smaller one, in the shape of a 
ballad, (reprinted by the Percy Society in 1840,) whieh ia sub- 
scribed G. B., and which bears the following title ; — 



meaning the gallows, or " three-legged mare," as it was then fa- 
miliarly called. This was printed by John Awdely, with the 
statement of the very day on which it was published, " the xij of 
December, 1571," about five months after the execution of Felton, 
who is expressly brought forward as a recent example of the crimes 
and punislimenta of Koman Catholic traitors. 



Baenfield, RrcHAKD. — Lady Pecunla, or The praise of 
Money. Also a combat betwixt Conscience and Covet- 
ousnesse. Toglther with The complaint of Poetry for 
the death of Liberality. Newly corrected and inlarged 
by Richard Barnfield, Graduate in Oxford. — Printed 
by W. I. and are to be sold by Ihon Hodgets, dwelling 
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in Paules Church-yard, a little beneath Paiiles Schoole, 
1605. 4to. 2& leaves. 

It ia no small tribute to Bamfield that two poems printed by 
him, or for him, in 1598, having in the next year been inserted in 
Shakapeare's " Passionate Pilgrim," were long thought by many 
to be the property of Bamfield, on account of hia priority of eldm. 
In 1598 the Qne sonnet in praise of Dowland and Spenser, " If 
music and sweet poetry agree," and the beautiful lyric, » As it fell 
upon a day," were first published as Bamfield'a, in a work which 
then bore the following title : — 

" The Encomion of Lady Pecunla, or The praise of Money— qaatrenda 
pecunia jirimum est, ViTiaa post numnws. — London, Printed by G. S. for 
lohn laggard, and are to be soiae at his shoppe neere Temple-barre, at the 
SiRne of the Hand and starre. 1698." 4lo.l 

John Jaggard, who published the above, was brother to William 
Jaggard, who published Shakspeare's " Passionate Pilgrim," and 
in some unexplwned manner the two poems we have designated, 
" If muaic and sweet poetry agree," and " As it fell upon a day," 
the authorship of our great dramatist, found their way out of the 
hands of W. Jaggard into thoae of John Jaggard ; who, we may 
suppose, was, in 1598, on the point of publishing Barnfield's "En- 
comion of Lady Pecunia " : there he inserted them; but they, 
nevertheless, made their appearance in 1599 in " The Passionate 
Pilgrim," by which it was made to seem as if W. Jaggard had 
stolen the poems from J. Ji^ard, because the latter had printed 
them as Barnfield's in the year preceding. The reverse was, how- 
ever, the fact ; and the matter stood thus doubtfully until the year 
1605, when Bamfield, (perhaps partly on fliis account,) putting 
forth anew impressionof his "Encomion" under a different title, 
and with many important changes, expressly excluded from that 
reimpression the two poems, which he knew did not belong to him, 
and which be presumed were the property of Shakspeare. 

1 In giving tha title of Barnfield's " Encomion of Lady Pecunia," the 
words " Horace. By Richard Bamfield, Gradnate in Oiford," have by a 
BtranES accident been omitted. It may be questioned whether John Jag-, 
gard were brother oraon to William Jaggard: there was an L^aac Jaggard, 
who followed the business of a stationer about the same dale. 
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Hence the especial value of the second edition of the " Enco- 
mion," since it maybe said Co ascertain that John Jaggard, wishing 
to swell Barnfield's small volume in 1598, did so by inserting in it 
two pieces that did not belong to the author of the rest. The sec- 
ond edition of Barnfield's " Encomion," under the title of " Lady 
Pecunia, or the praise of Money," was not known at all until a 
comparatively recent date ; and stall more recently it was dis- 
covered that it did not contain the poems to which Barnfteld 
seemed to have the earliest title. In 1605 Barnfield was too 
honest to ret^n what had been improperly attributed to bim in 
1598. The Sonnet and the Poem arc therefore not to be traced 
in the volume in our hands, which forms part of the Library at 
Bridge water House. 

As the earliest impression was accurately reprinted for the Rox- 
burghe Club in 1816, it is hardly necessary here to say more about 
if, than that in 1598 it was made especially applicable to Eliza- 
beth and her reign. In 1605 all the lines menlioning or alluding 
fo her were omilted or altered to suit the altered circumstances of 
the time : thus, for a passage, heaping well-worded adulation upon 
the queen, we meet with the following, which extravagantly ap- 
plauds her successor, and forms the 37th and 38th stanzas of the 
main poem, which is headed " Lady Pecunia " : — 

" Bnt now more Angels than on Enrth yat wears 
Her golden inipresBe, haue to Heaven attended 
Her Virgin-soule: now. now, she sojornes there, 
Tasting more jojes then may be comprehended. 

Life abe hath chaiigde for life, (oh, counaesse giiine!! 

An earthlie rule for an etemall Raigne. 

So peerolesse worthie, and so Eojall wise, 
In him her vertues live, though she be dead: 
Bounty and Zeale in him both soveranize. 

To him alone Pecunia doth obtxyi 

He ruling her that doth all others sway." 

Barnfield proceeds in the same strain for three other stanzas. 
It is a very clever poem, and it is not surprising that it was popu- 
lar, although no other copy of this edition is known, and those of 
1598 are of the utmost rarity. The subsequent are fourstanzas 
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" Lady Pecunia," numbered 



" But now unto her praise I will proceed, 
Which is ss ample as the world is wide. 
What great CoDteatment doth her presence breed 
In him that can his wealth with Wisdome guide ! 
She is the Soyeraine Queene of ail Delights: 
For her the Lawyer pleads, the Souldier fights. 

" For her the Merchant ventures on the seas ; 
For her the Soholler studies at his boolie; 
For her the Usurer (with greater ease) 
For silly fishes lays t. silver hooke; 
For her tlie Townaman leaves the country village; 
For her the Plowman gives himselfe to tillage. 

"For bet the Gentleman doth raise his rentes; 
For her the Servlngoian attends his mayster; 
For her the curions head new toyes invents; 
For her to sores the Surgeon lays his playster; 

In fine, for her each man in his Voealion 

Applies himselfe in every sev'rall Nation. 

" What can thy hart desire, but thou mayst have it, 

If thou have ready money to disburse? 

Then, thankc thy Fortune that so freely gave il, 

For of all friends the surest is thy Pursso. 
Friends may prove fals, and leave the in thy need, 
But Btill Iby purse will be thy friend indeed." 

" Lady Pecunia " consists of 56 such stanzas, followed by " the 
Author's Prayer fo Pecunia," and by " The Combat betwixt 
Conscience and Covetousncss in the minde of Man," a sort of Dia- 
logue, in couplets, occupying four leaves. " The Complaint of 
Poetry," &c. (which in the copy of 1598 precedes " The Combat," 
&c.) is in 45 stanzas, concluding vrith " A comparison of the Life 
of Man," in seven lines. On the last page, in 1606, is the follow- 
ing remarkable " Kemembranee of some English Poels," viz., 
Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, and Sbakspeare. 

" Live Spenser aver, in thy Fairy Queene, 
Whose like (for deeps Conceit) was never seene ; 
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"And Daniel], praised for tliy aweel^cliast verse; 
Wiioaa Fame is grav'd on Eosamond's blaoke Herse; 
Still mayst thou live, and atill be lionoured, 
For that rare worlte, tlie Wliite Rose and the Red, 

" And Drayton, wtose well-written Tragedies, 
And sweet Epistles, soace thy fame to skias, 
Tliy learned NHme is eqnali with the reat. 
Whose stately Numbers are so well addreat. 

" And ShaltespeBre, thou, whose hony flowing value, 

(Pleasing the World) thy Praises doth oontaine; 

Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece (sweet, and chast) 

Thy namfl in Fame's imniortall Booke have plac't. 

Live ever you, at least In Fame live ever: 

Well may the Body die, but Fame die nover." 

These verses vary only literally in the two editions of 1598 and 
1603. The whole work is introduoed by eight dedicatory lines, not 
addressed to any particular person, and by two pages of prose " to 
the gentlemen Readers," in which Bamfield mentions his " Cyn- 
thia." In the Epistle before that poem, printed in 1595, he speaks 
of his " Affectionate Shepherd " as his " first-fruit." " Cynthia " 
was Ilia second production; and the tract under review his third. 
It is now ascertained that Bamfield was not the author of 
"Greene's Funerals," 1594, attributed to him by lUtson and 
others. In the introductory matter to his " Cynthia," he mentions 
that a second book had been falsely assigned to him, probably 
referring to " Orpheus his Journey to Hell," 1595, to which his 
initials B. B. seem to have been fraudulently affixed.! 

Barnfield's "Praise of Money," in 1598, was, no doubt, the 
occasion of a poem called " The Massacre of Money," by Thomas 
Achelley, in 1602, for an account of which see p. 9. 

1 The full title of " Orphens his Jonmey to Hell " ia this, — " Orphena, 
his Journey to Hell, and his MoBicko to the Ghosts for the regaining of 
fairs Eurydioe, his Love and new Epoused Wife. By E. B." 4to. 1595. 
We cannot say that the " music to the ghosts " is very seductive, and his 
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Bartholomew Faik. — Bartholomew Faire, or 
Variety of fancies, where you may find 
a faire of wares, and all to please jour mind. 
With the severall Enormityes and misdemeanours, which 
are there seene and acted. — London, Printed for Rich- 
ard Harper at the Bible and Harpe in Smithfield. 1641, 
4to. 4 leaves. 

Although very few of them have come down to us, the Registers 
of the Stationers' Company bear witness that, almost annually, some 
new publication was issued to attract buyers who frequented Bai^ 
tholomew F^r : the title of one of these we have placed at the 
head of the present article ; but we will first advert to another pro- 
duction of the same class, which was entered at Stationers' Hall 
as early as July IGth, 1607, in anticipation of the fair, which at 
that period commenced on the 24th August. Only a fragment of 
it has been preserved, which has no title-ps^ (it is possible that 
it never had one) and no conclusion, but which is headed " Newes 
from Bartholomew Fayre," and is wholly in verse. Its existence 
has only recently been pointed out, and it has never been exam- 
ined. In the entry at Stationers' Hall it is attributed to Richard 
West, who was also author of " The Court of Conscience, or Dick 
Whippers Sessions," 4to, IfiOi, — a piece in pari ma(eHd, though 
not especially addressed to the visitors of Bartholomew Fair. It 
is fortunate that this imperfect specimen has been saved from 
destruction, hut it is a large fragment, consisting of 12 4to pages, 
and thus opens : — 

" Those that wiH heare any London newes, 
Where some be merrie, and some do mnse, 

song before Pluto and Proserpine is not much better, each stania ending 
with Quod Amor vtncit omnia. We quote a stanza, specially addressed to 
Pinto: ~ 
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And vho halh beene at Bartholomev FaEre, 
And what good stirring hath beene there, 
Come but to mee, and you shall heiire, 
For among the thickest 1 have beene there." 
And so West proceeds, in a different measure, to 
nany of the commodities, sold in tlio fair more than 



Many ft pig, and many a sow, 

Candle rushes, cloth, und leather. 
And many things came in togetherr 
Many a pound and penny told. 
Many a bargain bought and sold. 
And tavemes full in every place." 

Taverns lead West lo dissert npon noses, especially red ones, 
acqaired in taverns ; and he laments especially the loss by death 
of Nos maximus omnium in a merry jumble of nonsense, which 
however contains various popular and personal allusions ; — 

" The Can maker cried, as if he Imd bin mad; 
slicks and stonaa, brickbila and bones! 

Briers and brambles, 

Cookes shops and shambles ! 

fishers of Kent, 

Heyuocks and bent! 
cockatrices and hemahawes that in woods do dwell ! 

O Colliers of Croydon, 

O rusUcks of Roydon! 

ODevillsof hell! 

pewterers and tinkers, 

O swearers and swinkers, 

good ale drinkers ! " &c. 

He assigns different places, at the funeral of Noi maximus om- 
nium, to noses of all descriptions, who, in spite of the sad cere- 
mony, are to meet and be merry, exclaiming, — 

" Hang him at Wapping 
That will not tipple and be merry, 
With a nose as red as a cherry. 
Hey! oyer the ferry 
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Into Buok!erB berry, 

Whera good men be dwelling, 

That have sugar selling 

To make claret wine 

In the gobiet to shine; 

Anil make noses fine. 

Like thy nose and mine." 
The whole is a mere piece of Skeltonical drollery, calculated to 
please the frequenters of the fair; and it goes through the process 
of the mook funeral with spirit and vivacity, but with no great 
coherency or distinctness of purpose. We have stated that the 
fragment is unfinished, for although the word Finis is appended 
at the bottom of p. 12, it is very evident that it was not printed 
from types of the time, but is a comparatively modern insertion, 
to make some incautious buyer believe that the piece was perfect 
The laat line — 

" With bromestalkes and bay berries, the Divell and all," 
has in fact nothing to rhyme with it, and the sense is lefl in- 
complete. 

We believe the above to be unique ; i but saoh is not the caae 

[il, supplies us with 

if some of the sights 

and entertainments there nearly two centuries ago. The eariiest of these is 

called " The Second Part of Bartholomew Fair," and Uie music to it was 

by the famous Dr. John Blow. It runs as follows; — 

" niK are the rariUes of tJie whole fejr ! 



rewl be r^ 
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with the quarto sheet, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article, but which title Lowndes, and his auceeaaor, 
(edit. I834,p. 120, edit. 1857, p. lS4,)have divided into two, as if 
the first portion belonged to one tract, and the last to another. 
They are in fact one and the same, as we have given them, with 
a woodcut in the centre of a conjuror ahout to swallow a serpent. 
It goes into a general description of the fair and of all that belonged 
to it in 1641, observing, " Bartholomew Fair begins on the twenty 
fourth day of August, and is then of so vast an extent, that it is 
contiuned in no lease then foure severall parishes, namely, Christ 
Chnrch, Great and Little Saint Bartholomewes, and Saint Sepul- 
chres." Stow tells ns that it was originally confined to the ehurch- 
jard of St. Bartholomew, " elosed in with walls, and gates 
locked every night, and watched for safety of men's goods and 
wares." (" Survey," 1599, p. 309.) We will only quote from 
the pamphlet before us what the anonymous writer says regarding 
the portion of the fair held in SmithGeld : it is not deficient irf 
humor : — 



I's the Dutch woDun ; theiike's not In tbe c 
: is tbe booth wbcre the lall Dutch SUM is ! 



Althougli it has no relation to Bartholomew Fair, we cannot refHise a 
place to the following bacchanalian Catch, "words by Mr. Otway," 
which may, ho«BTer, have been elsewhere printed: — 
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to ba seens, then are in a term m W tra t Hall lo be heard. But 
whilst you take notice of th ill m t there, take this caution 

along with you : let one eye w t h rro ly tl t no one's hand make a 
motion into your pocket, wl h 1 th t to move yon to impa- 

11 of g Id a 1 dniwere. Just as Lent is to 
arthol m w F 1 t th Pick-pocket. It is his 
!ver bad, bat when his cart goes up Holborne." 
i. e., OB its way from Newgate to Tyburn. 

About this date, we may observe, tbat the word " pick-poeket " 
was superseding its equivalent cut-pitrse; for people began to 
carry their money in their pockets, instead of wearing their pursea 
at their prdles. Both these tracts contain much that illustrates 
Ben Jonson's " Bartholomew Fair," which was acted in the inter- 
val between the publication of the one in 1607, and of the other 
in 1641. 



Easkerville and Savile. — A Libell of Spanish Lies : 
Found at the Sacke of Cales ; discoursing the fight in 
the West Indies, twixt the English Navie, being four- 
teene Ships and Pinasses, and a fleete of twenlie saile 
of the king of Spaines; and of the death of Sir Francis 
Drake. With an answere briefely con'"uting the Span- 
ish lies, and a shorte Relation of the figbt according to 
truth, written by Henrie Savile Esquire, employed Cap- 
taine in one of her Majesties Shippes in the same ser- 
vice agdnst the Spaniard. And also an Approbation of 
this discourse by Sir Thomas Baskervile, then Generall 
of the English Seete in that service: Avowing the main- 
tenance thereof, personally in Amies, agdnst Don Ber- 
naldino, if hee shall take exceptions to that which is 
Leere set downe, touching the fight twixt both Navies, 
or justjfie that which he hath most falsely reported in 
his vaine Printed letter. Proverb 19, ver. 9, &c. — 
London Printed by John Windet, dwelling by Pauls 
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'\¥liarfe at the signe of the Crosse Keyes, and are there 

to be solde. 1596. 4to. 27 kaves. 

This is a very long title to a short -widely printed pamphlet, of 
great rarity and of much historical importance. It relates to the 
voyage of Drake and Hawkins to the West Indies in 1695, during 
■which they hoth died. Afterwards the command seems to have 
devolved upon Sir Thomas Baskerville, who had heen appointed 
only " General at land." During the attack upon Cadiz, under 
the Earl of Essex and others, a printed letter from Don Eemal- 
dino Dalgadillo de Avellaneda fell into the hands of the British 
forcM : Don Bernaldino had comtoacded a Spanish fleet in the 
West Indies, while the English ships were there ; and claiming a 
victory, or at least the merit of putting the fleet, then under Bas- 
kerville, to flight, he wrote to that elFect to a friend in Spain, 
Don Pedro Florez, commencing with a statement which he had oh- 
tEuned, as he said, from an Indian, of the death of Drake of grief 
and disappointment at Nombre de Dios. Now, it happened that 
Drake died off Porlobello, of a flux (or Jlixe, as Savile spells it) 
■which " had growne nppon him eight days before " ; it proved 
niortal.l 

' Seveml piecfla were pnblished on the death of Sir Francis Drake; but 
the roost popular, as well as the best, was by Charles FiWgeffrey, under 
the title " Sir Francis Drake, his honorable Life's Commendation, and his 
tragicall Death's Lamentation," of whioti two editions appeared in 1598: 
in Cbe second edition it is stated tbat it had been " newly printed with 
additions," the additions being to the commendatory poems. The work 
has bean reprinted in modem times, bnt very unsatisfactorily, because 
not only Is the spelling of nearly every word altered, but some are totally 
misrepresented ; as, for instance, " all " is changed to iJiat, " lightend " to 
lighled, when the poet's meaning is ealigklened; and even the rhyme Is 
sometimes deserted ; when Fitzgeffrey wrote and printed, 
" For he tbnt singe of matehlesse Drske hstb needs 
To have ail HeUcon nitJiin his braine," 

the printer altered "neede" 
leaving the word " reede," 
any rhyme. These errors are near the coram enoeinent, but we have not 
had patience to go Ibtougb the whole of the 101 pages, of which the re- 
print consists. As Fitzgeffrey was a very ambitious, vigorous, and often 
striking piiet, we will ^note, ill bis own words, his address to the great 
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This letter of Don Bernaldino was most joyfully welcomed in 
Spain, and instantly printed ; and coming io the knowledge of 
Captain Savile, who had commanded tie Adventure in the West 
Indian voyage, he undertook to answer it, point hy point, begin- 
ning with the false statement of the cause and place of death of 
Drake, and insisting further, that the Spanish ships of war were 
twenty, while the force of the English was far inferior, and that 
the lalter had compelled the former to sheer off, and to avoid an 
action, which the English challenged. 

At the back of the title is a woodcut of a sphere, and then 
comes a brief address " to the courteous Eeader." Next we have 
an introduction, on one page, to a reprint of the letter of Don 
Bernaldino in Spanish, informing us that it had been " found at 
the sacking of Cales." The Spanish original fills eight pages, and 
its translation as «iany ; and to them (after a page of farther 



dramafisl 


:s of his dsy, in which he calls upon them to abanflon 
1 to celebrate the name and achievements of Drake. 
" jou, Ibt quaint TrageaiaoB of our (iniM, 


inferior snb- 



The als rf fortnDf-tosaed TeaertBla 

The high exploitcB of Jove-boroe MirUaliits, 
Where snoakie gun-shot clouds lbs air with mista. 
Where groTea of spoares, pilch 'il ready fiir tha fight, 
Danipe up the elcmeul ttoio Eagles sight." 
That Fitzgeffray had Shdkspeare in iiis mind when he wrote the above 
is evidenced by the fact that he almost quotes one of our great dramatist'a 
lines (1 Henry IV. A. II. sc. 4,) with the alteration of tha word " flood- 
hatches " for flood-saiis. It Ib tlie earliest aUusion to tiie play. 
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explanation) is subjoined Savile'a brief answers to^each of the sis 
Spanish lies. A narrative, headed, " The Meeting of our English 
Navie and the Spanish lleeto, and the order of our encounter," 
follows upon seven pages, subscribed Henrie Savlle ; and the last 
four pages consist of " Thomas Baskervile, Knight, Lis approbation 
to this Bookc." 

This last is a composition of a singular character, and not incon- 
sistent with the chivalrous nature of some of the incidents of war- 
fare in those times ; for, after Baskerville has borne testimony to 
the truth of Savile's representation, he ends with a challenge of 
Don Bemaldino to a personal encounter. "I then saye," he ob- 
serves, "that hee falsely lyed ; and that I will maintain agdnst 
him, with whatsoever Armes he shall make choyce of," in any 
" indifferent kingdom," Baskerville adds that if he should be em- 
ployed by the Queen in France, he sees no reason why Don Ber- 
naldino should not meet him there to settle the question. This is 
signed " Finis. Tho. B.," and a ship of war in full sail fills up a 
blank near the bottom of the last page. 

We have described this historical tract the more minutely, be- 
cause we are not aware that the contents of it have been previously 
noticed — certainly not in the ordinary biographies of Drake and 
Hawkins. 



Basse, William. — Great Brittaines Suniies-set, bewailed 
with a shower of Teares. By William Basse. — At 
Oxford, Printed by Joseph Barnes. 1613. 8vo. 
It is singular that a man who wrote lines oa the death of Shak- 
speare, (not however printed in the folio 1623, as Dr. Bliss erro- 
neously states in his edit, of Wood's Alh. Oxon. iv. 222,) who put 
forth the above poem on the demise of Prince Henry, who con- 
tributed verses in the "AnnaliaDubrensia," 1636, and made a MS. 
collection of his poems under the title of "Polyhymnia," intending 
them for the press, should not have attracted more attention from 
bibli<^raphers : even the title ofhia " Great Brittaines Sunnes-set" 
has been absurdly mi-iiquoted, and called " Summer-set," as if the 
island had taken to vaulting on the death of Prince Henry. 
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Wood informs us that Basse was " sometime a retainer to the 
Lord Wenman of Thame Park," Oxfordshire, and his poem, the 
title of wiiich is at the head of the present article, ia in3cribed 
" to his honourable Master Sr Kiehard Wenoian, Knight." It is 
merely a fragment, consisting of eight pages, but it ia the whole 
that has been preserved : it is in what the Italians call otlava rima, 
only a single stanza on each page numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14; 
but with the peculiarity, that the two lines which conclude the 
octave consist of twelve syllables each ; thus, in st. 8 we read as 
follows, where Basse calls his Muse " young," as if he were inex- 
perienced in poetry, though his lines are smooth enough: — 
'■ Here then run forth, thou river of my woes. 
In cease lesae currents of complaining veraei 
Here weepe (young Muae) while elder pens compose 
More solemn Kites unto bis saoreii Hearse ; 
And as when happy earth (lid hare enclose 
His heav'nly mlnde, his fame then Heav'n did pierce; 
Now He in Heav'n doth rest, now let his Fame earth fill; 
So both him then possess'd, so both possesse him slill." 

In fact, tolerably easy versification, with thoughts naturally be- 
coming the subject, but without any great originality, are all we 
ca discover in tie relic before us, which ti 



" Liiie a high Pyramis, in all his towers 
Finish'd this morning, and laid prostrate soone ; 
Lilce aa if Nighta biaoke and incestuous bowers 
Should force Apollo's beauty before noone: 
Like as some elran;^ change in the heav'niy powers 
Should in hir full quench the refulgenl Moone; 

So He his dales, hia light, and his life here expir'd. 

The pi-eceding stanza, we are inclined to think, is about the 
worst of those that here remain to us. We have mentioned above 
that Basse collected some of his scattered pieces — apparently for 
the press, because they were regularly dedicated in MS. to Lady 
Bridget Countess of Lindsey, under the title of " Polyhymnia." 
This must have been lat« in Basse's life, as one of the poems is 
dated June 19, 1648, and another is addressed to Lady Falkland 
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on her journey into Irelanil. The volume was lent to us nearly 
forty years ago by its then owner, Mr. Heber, but it contained no 
production of any great merit or interest. Tlie longosi: was a 
specieg of unexplained allegory, entitled " The Youth in the Boat," 
and what seemed its purpose was set out in the throe following in- 
troductory stanzas : — 

" When we our joung and wanton honres 
Have spent in vaine delight. 
To shew you how celestiall powers 



" How they can frame onr inindes unfiit 
Unto their just directions, 
When waveringly we reeJe betivixt 
Opinioua or affections; 

"How fatall it may sometimes prove 
Unto our frayle estate, 
Tainelj to hate what we should love, 
And love what we should hate." 

The sonnet to Lady Falkland on her going to Ireland is ingen- 
ious, but far below excellence : It is this : — 

" What liappy song mi^t my Mnse take in hand. 
Great Lady, to deserve your Muses care? 
Or skill to hold you in this amorons land. 

That held you first, and holds you still bo deare? 
Must needs your anchor taste another sand, 
Cause you your praise are nohly loth to heare? 
Be sure your praises are before you there. 
How math your fame escesds your Caracts eoyle; 

Nay, more than so; your selfe are eveiy whpre 
In worth, bat where the world of worth doth fayle. 
What boots it, then, to drive, or what to steare ? 
What doth the axle or the oare avayle, 
Since whence you ride you cannot part away. 
And may performe your voyage, though you stay." 
This production savors more of an age of conceit than of genius, 
and the style is nearer the time of Charles II. than of Elizabeth. 
Basse seems to have been of a sporting, rather than of a sportive 
turn of mind, and he has several pieces of a raeing character, both 
of bipeds and quadrupeds; one is upon a contention between two 
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Irish footmen, who execnted twenty-four miles in three minutes 
lesB than three hours. In other poems, upon horse - raulng, or 
horee-coursiag, as it was then called, he mentions the names of 
many fayorites of that day, — Crop-ear, Friskin, Kill-deer, Her- 
ring, Pegabrig, etc. He bears testimony to the pains, even then, 
taken with the breeding of horses: — 

" These prov'd themselvBa from Pegaaus derived : 
There doth the northern spur oft draw n rayne 
From the fleet flanks of Barbflrj or Spayne, 
And wildo Arabia, whose tincture dyed 
Greene earth with purple staynes of bestiall pride." 
Perhaps, in the second line ahovo, we ought to read vayne, i. e. 
■vein, for " rayne " ; the handwriting was obviously that of a copy- 
ist, and not of Basse himself. The following lines, near the end, 
show that such had been the early subjects of his verse, of which 
we do not find a printed trace, and it was hardly to be expected, 
in what he wrote in 1613 on the death of Prince Henry: — 
"Lo! hut too ofte of man and horse, when yonng, 
The naked heele and hammered hoofe I sungj 
Which now to heare. or reaile, might piease some men, 
Perchance, as yonllifnl now as I was then." 
Basse's lines, headed " An Epitaph upon Shakespeare," were 
not printed until 1633, when they were erroneously assigned to 
Dr. Donne. (See Donne's Poems, 4to, 1633, p. 149.) They had 
then been long in circulation in MS., as by Basse, to whom they 
really belong ; and they had the honor of being alluded to by Ben 
Jonson, in his noble poem, prefixed to the folio 1623, " To tho 
Memory of my beloved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare." 
We apprehend that pieces attributed to William Bas, printed in 
1602, (see Lowndes's B. M. edit, i 857, p. 1 26,) were not by Basse, 
who had spoken of his " young Muse " in 1613. 



Bastard, Thomas. — Chrestoleros. Seven bookes of Epi- 
grames written by T. B, 

Hunc novere modum nostri servare libelli, 
Parcere personis ; dieere de vitiis. 
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Imprinted at London by Richard Bradocke for I. B. and 
are to be sold at her shop, &c. 1698. 8vo. 95 haves. 

The dedication fo Sir Charles Blunt, Lord Mouittjoy, is sub- 
scribed at length " Thomas Bastard " ; and, consistently with the 
motto on his title-page, the authorsaysof hiawork, "I have taught 
Epigrams to speak ehasflie ; besides, I have acquainted them with 
more gravity of sense, and barring tiem of their olde libertie, not 
onelie forbidden them to be personal!, hut turned all their bitter- 
aesse rather into sharpnesse." According to an Epigram upon 
Bastard by Sir John Harington, printed in 1615, but no doubt 
■written soon after Chrestokros first appeared, the author was at 
the lime in orders, and credit is there given to him both for bis 
design and e 



" And this I note, your veraea have inlfindment, 
Still kept witliiu the lists of good sobriety. 
To work in men's ill manners good amendment." 
These lines and others are addressed to "Master Bastard, a 
Minister, that made a pleasant Book of English Epigrams." In 
ISIS, Bastard published some Sermons, he then having the living 
of Eerc-Regis, Dorsetshire; but it seems that he subsequently was 
imprisoned for debt, and died in 1618. No doubt, he brought out 
bis Chrestokros in 1598, to relieve his present necessity, although 
be complins that he could find no printer who would give him a 
fair price for it. The Epigram (21 Liber i.), in which he menlions 
this fact, is one of the best in the volume. 
"Be Tijpographo. 
" The Printer, when I askt a little summe, 
Huekt with me for my booke and came not netej 
Ne could my reason or perswasion 
Move him a whit, though all things now were deere. 
Hath my conceipt no helpe to set it forth ? 
Are all things deere, and is wit nothing worth?" 

The Epigrams extend over a considerable space of time, from 
about the year 1580 downwards ; but there is some reason to 
think that Ritson erred when (Bibl. Poet. 126) he noticed an edi- 
tion of 1584. None such is now known ; and if it ever existed, it 
could not have contained much that wasprinted in 1598, referring 
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to eventa long subsequent to 1584. It appears from Epigr. 4 of 

Liber ii., inscribed (o Sir Henry Wotton, tbat Bastard resided and 

wrote chiefly in the country. Epigr, 6 of Liber vi. is addressed — 

"Ad TKoBHWi Egerlon, egvilen, Qatodeta Magni Sigiili, 

" Egerton, alt the a.rtea whom than dost cherish 

Smg to thy praisCB most melodiously, 

Forbidding thee, as than dost them, to perish: 
And artes prnise thc[e] und she which is above, 
Whom thou above all artes dost so protect, 
And for her sake all aciencee respect ^ 
Arts soveraigne mistresse, whom thy sonle doth love. 
Thus you as stars iu earth and heaven ehine, 
Thou hers on earth, and slie in heaven thine." 

The following ia addressed to a poet of considerable eelebritj' 
in his day, of whom we have no printed remains : it shows the 
nature of his productions. It is Epigr. 27 of Liber iii. ; 
"Ad Sichardujit Eed). 
" Eeds, oneJy thou an Epigram dost season 
With a sweete taste end relish of enditingj 
With sharpes of sense and delicates of reason, 
With salt of witt and wonderful) delighting; 
For, in my judgement, him tlion haat exprest 
In whose sweet mouth hony did build her nest." 



Baxter, Nicholas, — Sir Philip Sydneys Ourania, That 
is Endimions Song and Tragedie Containing all Phi- 
losophie. Written by N. B. — London Printed by Ed. 
Allde, for Edward Wbit«, and are to be solde at the 
little North doore of Saint Paules Church, at the signe 
of the Gim. 1606. 4to. 52 leaves. 



Our mMu object in speaking of this very dull and e 
■work is to prove that it does not belong to Nicholas Breton, to 
whom it has always been attributed, but to Nicholas Baxter ; and 
our authority (which we, many years ago, communicated to the 
late Eev. Joseph Hunter) is a copy of the work signed, and 
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througJiout corrected, by the anthor, now before us.i In different 
places he also puns upon his own name as Tergasler, and calls an 
adveraary Baxtero-mastix. 

lie claima at one time to have been tutor to Sir Pliilip Sidney, 
and to have been in favor with the Countess of Pembroke and 
her family ; but, for some unexplained cause, haring forfeited her 
patronage, he had penned some portion of his "Ourania" in 
Wood-street Counter. We apprehend that he was in the Church, 
although he nowhere states the fact distinctly ; under his pastoral 
name of Endimion he admits his obligations to John Stone, Esq., 
" Secondary of the Counter in Wood-street," while he was in con- 
finement there for debt. 

The main body of Baxter's poem is an explanation, In couplets, 
of all branches of natural philosophy ; and he informs us that 
while he was piping as a shepherd in some part of Wales, he was. 
accosted by Cynthia (i. e. Lady Pembroke) and her attendant 
Nymphs, who asked him to sing them a song, which lasts through 
76 pages. He had rather a strange notion of harmony of versifi- 
cation, although he seems to have been well acciuainted not only 
with Sidney, but with Spenser and Drayton. Of the last he was 
a special admirer, twice praises his " Owl," 1604, and, what is 
more remarkable, gives us the information that Drayton had writ- 
ten a poem on the death of Sidney. It has, we apprehend, been 
lost with various other similar elegies, and must have preceded 
anything by Drayton that has come down to us. Speaking of 
Sidney's fate, Baxter's words are, 



adding as a note in the margin, " Dravton upon the death of S. P. 
S." This novel fact alone is suffi 1 e ta Baxter's 

" Ourania." As may be supposel, h x m ly discursive in 

1 It is but fair to the memory of uary, the Eev, 

Joseph Hunter, to eay, thai we are no was not the first 

to point out the fnot that Nicholas Bax as of the work fa- 

titlad " Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania," W t we confirmed 

bis statement by the production of our volume, signed and correoted by 
Baxter, which we subsequently lent \a him. 
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his long-drawn-out philosophical dissertation, or " song," and in 
many places attempts to be severe and satirical: thus, to Usurers, 

" Ton flampne your selves end aweare that money's scant, 
But rich commodities you shall not want, 
That certaina money presently will yeeld 
If he be skilfuU to marshal! the field: 



Periwigs, Tiffany paramours to waddle," &c. 
This is only the old story, told in prose long before by Nash 
and other sufferers. The main body of the traetis introduced by 
nine pages of seven-line stanzas, and as many stanzas and pagea 
follow it, hut we cannot say that the stanzas are any improvement 
upon the couplets. About the middle of the work we meet with 
a notice of Dr. Muffet by name, together with high praise of 
his poem, " Silkworms and their Flies," 1599, for which see^sf, 
under Muffet. 



Beaumont, Francis. — Salmasis and Ilemiaphroditus. 

Salmacida spolia sine sanguine et midore. — Imprinted 

at London for lohn Hodgets : And are to be sold at his 

shop in Fleete-street, at the signe of the Flowre de 

Luce, neere Fetter-lane. 1602. 4to. 2Q haves. 

Only two copies of this edition are known ; one of them is in the 

Bodleian Library, and the other before us. The Her. Mr. Dyce, 

in his edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, admits that he 

had never seen it, (xi, p. 441,) and contented himself with the 

later impressions. The name of Beaumont nowhere appears in the 

first edition of 1602; and an examination of it, compared with 

impressions of 1640 (see the next article), 1653, and 1660, leads 

to the belief that he was in no way, and at no time, concerned 

The attribution of it to him seems to have been merely a book- 
seller's trick, for the purposeof securing a more ready sale. "Sal- 
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masis and Hermapiroditiis " was, we see, originally published in 
1602, and witliout the slightest mark of authorship; but when it 
appeared again in 1640, "printed by Eichard Hodgkinson for 
W. W. and Laurence Blaikelotke," it was accompanied hy various 
other pieces, all stated on the title-page to be " by Francis Beau- 
mont, Gent." In order to give an appearance of truth to this state- 
ment, the initials F. B. were appended to the anonymous verses 
which in 1602 introduce " Salmasis and liermaphroditus " ; and 
not only so, but other preliminary verses " to the Author," signed 
A. F. in 1602, were altered in 1640 to I. F,, as if to show that 
Beaumont's friend, John Fletcher, had borne testimony to tbeir 
authorship and excellence. Another edition, much enlarged, was 
published by Blaikelocke in 1653; and the trick against Beaumont 
having been played with success in 16*0 and 1653, inl6S0 a 
farther and bolder experiment, of the same kind, was tried by 
the same bookseller ; for then the very same poems, not even re- 
printed, were put forth with a new title-page, as "the golden 
Kemains of those so much admired Dramatick Foots, Francis 
Beaumont and John Flet<;her." " Salmasis and Hermaphroditus " 
was then accompanied by many additional poems, which, though 
assigned to Beaumont and Fletcher, were in fact by other authors 
of the time, from Ben Jonson to Waller. 

Francis Beaumont is stated to have been born in 1586, so that 
at the date when " Salmasis and Hermaphroditus " first appeared 
he was only sixteen ; and although it is by no means impossible, it 
seems improbable that at so early an age he should have written 
so elaborate a production. We are to bear in mind also, that it 
was orininally printed without claim on the part of anybody to 
have been the author of it. 

In the edition of 1602 the introductory and commendatory 
verses are thus arranged : 1. A Sonnet " To the true patronesse 
of ali Foetrie, Calliope," which has no initials at the end of it, 
2. Another Sonnet, In laudem AuOiark, subscribed W. B. 3. A 
third Sonnet, " To the Author," with the initials I. B. 4. Three 
wx-line sUnzas, " To the Author," by A. F. 5. Ten lines, " The 
Author to the Reader," without signature. These, with the title- 
page, occupy the four first leaves, and " Salmasis and Hermaphro- 
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ditus" commences sheet B. "We are, of course, not prepared to 
assert definitively tliat it is not by Beaumont, and perhaps in a, 
Eote to Shakspeare (edit. 1853, 1, cxvi.) too positive an opinion is 
expressed agiunst its authentic itj". 

Without toueliing further upon the preliminary matter, in whieli 
there are several important blunders in Blaikelocke's editions, 
Buoh as " half-mad " for half-maid, &c., we will notice a few of 
the gross misprints in the body of the poem. First of all, the copy 
of 1602 enables us to restore the followiogeouplet, entii'ely omitted 
in all subsequent impressions ; — 



They occur on sign. C 2b of the copy of 1603. In a subse- 
quent line two errors have obscured, or altered, the poet's mean- 
ing, for instead of reprinting 

" That should proceaii from thy thrice radiant sight," 

B!aikelcx;ke gave it— 

That should proceed from tliy chief radiant lisTit; 
and no later editor has seen, or attempted to eori-ect, the non- 
sense. Further on, the line — 

" If any wife with thy sweet bed be blest," 
is altered to 

If any't msh with thy sweet bed be blest. 
Elsewhere we have tippling substituted for " tickling," lively for 
"shamefac'd,"(«A!(e for "moist," mere for "neare," and many 
other blunders, which render the impressions of 1640, 1653, and 
1660 not only trustless, but worthless ; independently of the orig- 
inal and unscrupulous fraud of imputing the poem to Beaumont, 
who, most likely, never had anything to do with iL 



Eeadmokt, Francis. — Poems : by Francis Beaumont, 
Gent, viz. The Hermaphrodite, The Remedie of Love, 
Elegies, Sonnets, with other Poems. — London, Printed 
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by Eictard Hodgkinson for W. W. and Laurence 
Blaikelocke, and are to be sold at the signe of the 
Sugar-loafe next Temple-Bar in Fleet-street. 1640. 
4to, 39 leaves- 
lids is the fraudulent edition to which wo have referred in the 
precedincT article, and in whieh certain changes were made in the 
preliminary matter, in order to induce the belief that Beaumont 
was really the author of the volume. This is impossible, since it 
includesscveral pieces written hy King, Randolph, &c. ; and two 
others, upon indisputable evidence now first afforded, do not be- 
long to Beaumont. 

Alter two Ele^es, one "on the Lady Marltham," the other 
anonymous, we arrive at certain miscellaneous poems, the first of 
which ia called "A Charme," in six four-line stanzas, beginning, 

" Sleeps, old maji, let silenee charme thee," &o. ; 
and at the end of it Henry Lawes (wh'i gave the book, with notes 
and a MS. inscription, to the Eari of Bridgowater) has placed the 
initials H. H., with this addition in his own handwriting ; " this 
coppy of verses was made by Henry Harrington, and set by Henry 
Lawes, 1636.' Again, on sign. 1. 4, we meet with a poem called 
" Loves freedorae," at the end of which Lawes wrote " H. H. ; this 
son<r was made by Henry Harrington, and set by Henry Lawes, 
1636." As far, therefore, as these piecea are concerned, the evi- 
dence k conclusive. On sign. K is Bishop Earle's, Elegy on Beau- 
mont, which seems to have been designed to end the volume; 
but, aa there were still a few spare pages, the printer added two 
other poems, one of them " an Epitaph " on a lady who had mar- 
ried a relative, and the other the celebrated piece headed " a 
Sonnet," and commencing, — 

" Like a ring without a finger 
Or a bell without a ringer," &c. 

We have a MS. copy of this poem, presenting some curious 
variations from the printed test. 
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Bendish, Sir Tuomas. — Newes from Tiirkie or a true 
Relation of the passages of the Right Honourable Sir 
Tho. Bendish, Baronet, Lord Ambassadour with the 
Grand Signieur at Constantinople, his entertainment 
and reception there. Also a true discourse of the un- 
just proceedings of Sir Sackville Crow, former Ambassa- 
dour there &c. — London, Printed for Humphrey Blun- 
den&c. 1648. 4to. I'd haves. 

This is an attatk upon Sir Sackvile Crow for making exactions 
from the British merchants, for producing pretended tredentiala 
from the king, &c., until Le vas superseded at Constantinople b} 
Sir Thomas Bendish. The address to the reader is subscribed W 
L., who had access to the original but uninteresting documents, 
whiob he prints in tlie body of the tract. 



Beekees, Lord. — Arthur of Brytayn. The hystory of 
the moost noble and valyaunt knyght Authur of lytell 

brytayne, translated out of frensshe in to englushe by 

the noble Johan bourghcher knyght lorde Earners, 

newly Imprynted, n. d, B. L. fol. 179 leaves. 

The words Arthur of Brjta n are upon a scroll, immediately 

under wb eh s the t tie m re ^t lafge, and, beneath that, the 

fig ire ot a k j,ht an I h evju re both armtd ami on borse- 

batk The olophon s as follows " Here endeCb the hyslory 

of Arth r of iytell Brytajne Imprynted at London in Powles 

cburche yeard it the '^yie of th Cocke by Boborte Redborne." 

Only one other perfect copy of this romance appears lo exist, 
and the late Mr. Utteraon made his reprint of it in 1814, partly 
from his own defective exemplar, and partly from Lord Spencer'a 
complete one. No other work bears the name of Robert Bed- 
bourne aa the printer, and it is impossible to fix the date of it 
with any precision. The types are old and worn, the execution 
slovenly, and the woodcuts, which are numerous, coarse and un- 
couth. The best of the latter represents the hero on the title- 
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page, which had also been used by Wynkyn de Worde for 
" Richard Ccear de Lion," in the romance of that name, printed 
ia 1528. 

The Prologue headed " Here foloweth the translatours pro- 
locTje," is at the back of the title page n which Lord Berners 
sajs; — "Wheiefore after that I had be^on this eajd processe, 
I haue determ aed to haue leit and g u n vp my laboure, for I 
thoughte it sholde haue he rep ted but a folye in me to translate 
hesemlng auch a fajned a ater wher n sc eth to be 30 many vn- 
possyhylytees." Howe e he ailed to n nd the numerous toI- 
umes of the same It d that he had read and concluding "that 
this present treat; se n ght as well be reputed for trouth as some 
of those," he fin shed h s undertak ng not presumynge," he 
addj, " that I haue reduced it into fresshe, ornate, polysshed eng- 
lysahe, for I knowe my selfe insuffycyent in the facondyous arte of 
rethorykc, nor also I am hut a lerner of the langui^of frensshe." 

The Tabula, or beads of the one hundred and seventeen chap- 
ters into which the work ig divided, fills the next five leaves, when 
we arrive at the romance itself, beginning with the birth of Ar- 
thur, who was the son of a Duke of Britwn, (or Brittany,) by a 
daughter of the Earl of Leicester. " Afterward," we are told, 
" he grew to be the moost fayre creature that than was founde in 
all crjatendome." The woodcut representations of him do not 
exactly accord with this description of the hero. 

The last folio in the volume should be claxiv, hut it is, in fact, 
only numbered laix, and other errors of the same kind occur. 



Best, George. — A true Discovrse of llie late voyages of 
discouerie, for the finding of a pass^e to Cathaya, by 
the Northweast, vnder the conduct of Martin Frobisher 
Generall : Deuided into three Uookes. &c. — At Lon- 
don, Imprinted by Henry Bynnyman, seruant to the 
right Honourable Sir Christopher Ilatton Vizchamber- 
laine. Anno Domini 1578. 4to. B. L, 88 leaves. 
The extreme scarcity of copies of this work, aad the waat, 

therefore, of the means of comparison, have prevented bibliog- 
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rapiers from noting a singular circumstance connected with its 
original publication. 

The fact is, that the dedication by George Best to Sir Cliria- 
topher Hatton, as it was first printed, was cancelled, and in the 
copy we have used the cancelled dedication has been preserved, 
and no other substitul«d. There, one passage, beginning "name 
of God hath not once bin hearde of," and ending" and of goveme- 
ment good for any good place of service," consisting of fitleen 
linea, has been inserted twice over, making utter nonsense of the 
whole. This blunder rendered it necessary that the dedication 
should be reprinted ; and in the Grenville copy in the British Mu- 
seuna, and in one other we have had an opportunity of examining, 
it has been reprinted. In a single paragraph no fewer than eigh- 
teen variations, of more or less importance, exist, one of them being 
the insertion of the epithet " notable " before " discoveries," where 
it is said, in the first copy, "wee may truely inferre that the Eng- 
lishman, in these our dayes, in his discoveries to tlie Spaniarde 
and Portingale is nothing inferior." 

As we have mentioned the book chiefly for the sake of record- 
ing this peculiarity, we may take the opportunity of describing the 
copy in our hands, in order that others may be able to make the 
comparison, if an exemplar should ever fall in their way. At the 
back of the title-page begins an account of " What commodities 
and instructions may be reaped by diligent reading of this Dis- 
course " ; it occupies two pages, and at the back of sign. A ij are 
the Hatton arms, faced by the commencement of the dedication 
filling 8 pages, the third page, by mistake, being marked Ailj, in- 
stead of Aiiij. An address, " The Printer to the Reader," begins 
upon b iij, and occupies four pages, " The fyrst Booke of the first 
voyage of Martin Frobisher" commencing sign. C and numbered 
p. 1. This part of the volume runs on to p. 52, when we arrive at 
" A true Eeporte of such things as hapned in the second voyage 
of Captayne Frobyaher," &c. It runs on, with a fresh pagination, 
to p. 39, after which comes a map; and then "The thirde voyage" 
begins, also with a fresh pagination, from 1 to 68, at the bottom of 
which is the printer's colophon, " At London, Printed by Henry 
Bynnyman. Anno Domini. 1578. Decembris 10." A second 
map is unfortunately wanting in our copy. 
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Betis, op HAMrxoN. — Sjr Eeuis of Hampton. Newly 

Corrected and amended. — London, Printed by William 

Stansby. n. d. E. L. 4to. 34 leaves. 

Thiaromance was originally printed by Pynson, afterwards by 
■William Copland, and thirdly by Thomas East : tie edition before 
us, (of wliich no other exemplar seems to be known,) like the three 
which preceded it, has no date, but made ita appearance about 
1620. In "Henry VIII." Act I. Scene i., Shakspeare mentions 
Bevis, and it is not unlikely that the allusion was occasioned by 
the recent appearance of an edition of the romance, — not, of 
course, the present, because it is considerably more modem than 
the time when, according to plausible conjecture, " Henry VIH." 
was originally brought out 

Fourteen woodcuts are inserted in different parts of the vol- 
ume. The edition by Copland is in many respects a moderniza- 
tion of that of Pynson, which came out perhaps thirty or forty 
years before it ; and this edition by Stansby is a further moderni- 
zation of Copland's text, wiiich preceded it perhaps sixty or sev- 
enty years. To save room, Stansby printed two of Copland's lines 

" Listen, Lordlinga, and hold jou still, of doubtie men tell you I will." 
Sometimes, apparently from oversight, he left out couplets, as 
in the first page, where Copland says,— 

" WhilB Sir Guy was younge and light 
Knoweii ha was n douglity knight." 
Similar omissions by Stansby are not unfrcquent The manner 
in which the romance was altered, to suit the taste of readers of 
the day, may best be seen by comparing one or two passages, 
which will at the same time afford specimens of the poem itself. 
When Sir Guy, the father of Bevis, goes out to kill a wild boar 
in a wood, where he is treacherously slain by Sir Murdure, Cop- 
land describes it as in our first column, and Stansby as in our 
second ; — 

" The Erie a courser gan stryde, " The Karle a Conreer gan bestride, 
Hiaswerdehetanged by Ilia side: His Sword he hanged by his side; 
There mjglit no man with him There might no man with him rin 

rjnne He was the formost man therein, 

lie was the fonnest man therin. Alas, that he had beene awsrs 
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Alfis, tfiatlie had beware 
Of his enemies that there were! 
Wbmi he came to the forest 
He gan chase after the beest, 
That him herde ayr Murdnre, 
And escryed Guy as a Iraytoure, 
And pricked out before the boost 
For pomp jng pryde to make great 

Atid to eyr Guy gan he sayo, 
Telde thee, traytoure, for by my 

faye, 
Thon and thy Sonne both dede 

ehalbe 
For the love of my lady free; 
For I hec loved or thou her knewe : 
Yf thou her liaue 11 shall tha 



Of his 



)s that n 






nhecf 



And was in chase after the beast, 
Him thought he heard Sir Murdnre 
Cry aloud, Sir Guy, thou Traytorl 
And pricked out before his boast 
With prompiuK pride and great 

And to Sir Guy thus did he say, 
Teeld thee, Traytor, for by my fay, 
Thou and thy sonne both dead shall 

For the lore of thy Lady free : 
For I her loved or thou her knew, 
Yet thon her hast and shalt it 



We take, as another extract from Copland, the description i 
Josian, the beautiful daughter of the Pagan King Ermine, who ft 
in love with Sir Bevis; and, as before, we place opposite to 
Stansby's rnodernization. 
" The kinge Ermine of that land "The King Ermine of that land 

His wife was dead I understand : His wife was dead, I understand 

He had a dought«r fayre and He had adaughterfaireand brigh 
bryght, Josian that faire maiden bight. 

Josian that fayremaydehight. Hec visage was white as lil 

Her visage was wbight es lylly flower, 

flonre, Tlierein ranne the red colour, 

Therln ranne the rede coloure, With bright browea and ey 

With bright browea and eyes sheene. 



With beai 



8 golde 1 



Her hi 
n tbe With comely l 



With comly nose andlyppesswete, 
With lonely mouth and fayre fete, 
With tethe while and euen sette, 
Horehandes wereswete asvyolet; 
With gentell body withoufen laoke, 
Well shapen both belly and baoke. 
With amale handes and fingers 

longe; 
Nothing of hec was shapen 
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Stansby keeps about the same distance, in point of style, from 
CoplaTid that Copland kept from Pjnson ; so that, notwithstand- 
ing the changes, and the frequent substitution of known for ob- 
solete words, the romance of Sir BeTis, &s printed by Slansby, 
must have read with " a considerable smack of antiquity," even 
in 1620, if we suppose it to have been printed about that year. 
The divisions of the chapters, and the titles of them, are nearly the 
same in Copland's and Stansby's editions. How both vary from 
Pynson, and from the MS. in Ciuus College, may be seen by com- 
paring what is above given with the extracts in vol. ii- p. 95 of 
Ellis's " Specimens of English Metrical Romances," edit. 1811. 



BiESTON, EoGER. — The bayte & snare of Fortune. 
Wherin may be seen that money is not tJie only cause 
of mischefe and vnfortunate endes, but a necessary 
mean to mayntayne a vertuous quiet lyfe. Treated in a 
dialoge betwene man and money. — Imprinted at Lon- 
don by lohn Wayland at the signe of the Sunne ouer 
against the Conduitc in FJete-strete. Cum priuilegio 
per Septennium. Fo. B. L. n. d. 10 leaves. 

Wayland seems to have ceased business in the year that Eliza- 
beth came to the throne ; at least no book by him, with a date, is 
later than 1558, and be didinot begin before 1537 ; in that interval 
" The bayte and snare of Fortune" made its appearance. The 
name of the writer is given on the last page in an acrostic, Rogc- 
rus Bieston, and he was possibly the ancestor of the family of Bees- 
ton, some members of which were connected with our poets, plays, 
and theatres until the Restoration. The acrostic has no other 
value than to give the author's name, but the dialogue between 
Man and Money is not without shrewdness and humor; and though 
the rhyme b complex, the eight-line stanza Bieston employs runs 
easily. Money says of herself : — 

" No lords there is, lady, nor chorle of kynde, 
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That they ne benre to me a loTinga mynde, 
And gladly wold lyve under my proteccion. 
What man of hyra seifa, by myght or wise inspeoclon, 
Without my mean can wurke a worthy deade? 
Nona doubtles, for I set all in good direccion : 
Who lacketh money is not lylte to apede." 
To which, among other things, Man replies : — 
" In all the lawes and bookee many one, 

Through thee many a wj-ght hath miseone, 

For unto man thou art so deare and lyef, 

That he becumraeth a robber, and a thyef, 

Tor thee, forsaking God and all goodnes, 

And hanged is at last for thee, with great repryef: 

This wage he winneth by thy worthynes." 

" Repryef" here, of course, does not mean what we now call re- 
prieve, but reproof — the shame that attends merited punishment 
by the gallows. We ought to have mentioned that the poem is 
preceded by the author's " Prologue," in prose, where he main- 
tains that avarice h the beginning of all the mischief in the world: 
it is placed, to save room, at the back of the title-page. Barn- 
field's " Encomion of Lady Pecunia " (ante, p. 68) and Achelley'a 
"Massacre of Money" (ante, p. 9), respectively printed in 1598 
and 1602, followed up the same subject, but in a eomenhat dif- 
ferent spirit and purpose. 



Bleneuhasset, Thomas, — A Direction for the Planta- 
tion in Ulster, Contayning in it sixe principall thinges : 
viz. 1. The securing of that wilde Countrye to the 
Crowne of England. 2. The withdrawing of all the 
charge of the GSarrison of men of warre, 3. The re- 
warding of the olde Servitors to their good content. 
4. The meanes how to increase the Revenue to the 
Crowne with a yearely very great somnae. 5 How to 
establish the Puritie of Religion there. 6. And how 
the undertakers may with securitie be enriched, — 
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Imprinted at London by Ed. Allde for John Budge, 

dwelling at tlie great South doore of S. Paules Church. 

1610. 4to. 16 haves. 

In both editions of Lowndes tbe tide only consists of the first 
line, and that is incorrectly given ; and in both it is said that 
" Bjenerhasset was one of the writers in the ' Mirror for Magis- 
trates.' " This is true, but it was not the same Blenerhasset who 
wrote the above tract ; but a much older man, who in 1582 had 
published what he called "A Revelation of the true Minerva." i 
The younger Blenerhasset tells us himself that he mas " a playne 
Counlry-nian and one of the Undertakers in Fermannagh." It 
ia not necessary to enter into his project for " securing the wild 
Countrye " of Ireland to the Crown, further than to say that he 
recommends (like Spenser, some fifteen years earlier) the employ- 
ment of bodies of soldiers to protect the settlers, "which soldiers 
at stated times should issue out, and scour the country round for 
many miles." By a note in the margin it appears that he wishes 
this proceeding to be called "Hassets Hunt" He divides hia 
name, at tbe end of the dedication to Prince Henry, into two 
portions, Blener Hasset —Thomas Blener Ilasset. 



BoDENHAM, John. — Bel-vedere, or The Garden of the 
Muses. 

Quern referent Musm viuet dum rdbora tellns, 
Dum caelum Stellas, dum aeJiel amnis aquan. 
Imprinted at London by F. K, for Hugh Astley, dwell- 
ing at Saint Magnus comer. 1600. 8vo. 137 leaves. 

1 The taet h, that, as early as 16TS, Thomas Bleaerhassef, or Blenac 
Hasset, published his "second part" of tha work, and we giva the full 
title of this separate contribution to the sama design : " The Seconde part 
of the Mirrour for Miigistrates, conleining the fallee of the infortunate 
Princes of this Lande. From the Conquest of Cffisor, unto the commyng 
of Duke William the Couqueronr. — Impriiited by Richard Webster, 
Anno Domini, 1578. Goe straight and feara not." This motto ia at tha 
bottom of an architectural compartment; and the author's Epistle to his 
nnnamed frieud is dated 15th May, 1577. Tha work contains twelve 
Legends. 
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The chief collector of the materials for thia work was John Bo- 
denham, of whom little more is known than that he also exerdeed 
his taste in the selection of the productions contained in " Eng- 
land's Helieon," IGOO and 1614, (reprinted in 1812.) They are, 
however, essentially different ; for " England's Helicon " consists 
of entire poems, by various authors whose names are given, while 
" Bel-v^ere " is made up of single lines and couplets (more being 
studiously avoided) taken from the works of a long list of poets, 
whose names are not found in connection with any of the extracts. 
Eodenham confined himself to productions in ten-syllable verse, 
for none longer, nor shorter, are to be found in his volume. In 
what he calls "the Conclusion," which precedes the index, he 
givesa hint that he was assisted in the undertaking: — " The Gen- 
tleman who was the cause of this collection (taking therein no 
meane paines him-selfe, besides his ftienda labour) could not be 
perswaded, but determinately aimed at this observation," viz., the 
rejection of anything that eould not be brought into a line or a 
couplet 

In order to adhere to this plan, if sometimes four consecutive 
lines presented themselves, forming two complete couplets, Eo- 
denham did not scruple absurdly to separate them by lines from 
a different author. We have a remarkable instance of this prac- 
tice (not hitherto pointed out) on pp, 178, 179, where we meet 
with tlie foUowi ng : — 

" Tkere't nouglit so rife iini an the earth dolh ike. 

But ta the earth s&me ^eciall good doth ffive. 
Good is the end that cannot be amanded. 
Whara good is found, we should not quit with 111. 

There's nought so giKid, but straia'dfroni Ihal/atre «<8 

Hevolti to sice, and itumblea on nbuse," 

The four lines in Italic everybody will recollect in " Borneo and 
Juliet," Act n. sc. 3, and they are consecutive, both in reason and 
in fact, but it did not suit Bodenham's friend's views so to print 
them. Now and then he took similar pains to avoid even a 
couplet, so that lines, intended by the author to run together, are 
separated. On p. 29, for instance, we read, — 
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" Where both deliberate, the love is light. 
True lone ii mate, and o/l amazed ttanda. 
Who eyer loy'd, that lov'd not at first sight? " 

Here tbe first and third lines form a consecutive couplet, which 
■will be easily recognised, not only because they are by Mariow 
("Hero and Lcander," Sest. l),but because the last line is quoted 
by Shakspeare in " Aa you like it," Act HI. sc- 5. 

"Deadshepherdl now I find thy saw of might; 
Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at first sight." 

The poets to whom Bodenbam, in his preface, admits his obliga- 
tions are these : — Thomas [Henrj-] Earl of Surrey, Marquess of 
Winchester, Countess of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney, Earl of 
Oxford, Ferdinando Earl of Derby, Sir Walter Kaleigh, Sir 
Edward Dyer, Fulke Greville, Sir John Harrington, Edmund 
Spenser, Henry Constable, Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge, Thomaa 
Watson, Michael Drayton, Sir John Davics, Thomas Hudson, 
Henry Locke, John Marston, Christopher Mariow, Benjamin Jon- 
Bon, William Shakspeare, Thomas Churchyard, Thomas Nash, 
Thomas Kidde, George Peele, Robert Greene, Joshua Sylvester, 
Nicholas Breton, Gervase Markham, Thomas Slorer, Eobert Wil- 
mot, Christopher Middleton, Richard Barnfield, Thomas Norton, 
Geoi^e Gascoigne, Francis Kindlemarsh, Thomas Atchlow, Geoi^ 
Whetstone. He adds that the last five are " deceased," but others 
whom he calls " modern and extant Poets," such as Spenser, Con- 
stable, Watson, Mariow, Peele, 'and Greene, were also dead before 
1600, when "Bel-ved^re " was published.! 

The work came to a second edition in 1610, but the first part 
of tbe title, " Bel-ved^re," was then, for some unexplained reason, 
dropped. 



BODEKHAsr, John, — Englands Helicon. — 

Casta placcnt superis, pura cum, veste venile, 
Be manibus puris sumite Jimlts aguam. 

1 This is a mistake as regards Constable, who did not die until after 
1604, when he wrote to the Earl of Shrewsbury from the Tower. See 
Mr. W. C. HazUtt's edit, of Constable's " Diana," 3859, p. Jtiv. 
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At London, Printed by I. E. for lohti Flasket, and are 
to be sold in Paules Churcb-yard, at the signe of tbe 
Beare. 1600. 4to. ^5 leaves. 

This first edition of an admirable and popular poetical miscel- 
lany is extremely rare, especially in the state of the copy before 
ua ; in which several names upon printed slips haye been pasted 
over others for which they were substituted after the book came 
from the press, showing that mistakes had been discovered in the 
first instance, which were deteclcd, and rather clumsily corrected, 
in some of the later copies. 

We know that the collection was edited by John Bodenham 
from a preliminary sonnet addressed to him by a person who sub- 
scribes it A. B., which in terms imputes to him also " Wits Com- 
monwealth," 1598, " Wits Theatre," 1598, " The Garden of the 
Muses," 1600, and, finally, " Englands Helicon," 1600. 

Although the second edition of " Englands Helicon," in 1614, 
was reprinted by SirE. Brydges and Haslewood in 1812, the first 
impression has never been sufficiently noted. As our copy differs 
in some respects fiwm others, (as far as we have had an opportu- 
nity of examining them,) a few words may be acceptable on some 
of the separate poems ; with the aid, moreover, of MS. Ilarl. 280, 
(in the handwriting of Francis Davison, editor of "The Poetical 
Rhapsody," 1603,) containing a list of the productions with the 
names of the authors, which does not seem to have been made out 
either from the first or second edition of " EnglaniJ's Helicon," 
but probably from some independent authority. Nevertheless, it 
accords Jn many cases. 

In the first place, and without resort to this source of informa- 
tion, we may doubt whether E.'B. (subscribed to poems on sign. B 
2 and B 4) mean Edmund Boiton, because on sign. C 4 we have 
"a Canzon Pastoral! in honour of her Majestie," which has his 
name at length. Why should initials have been used in the former 
instances, if they were intended to denote a poet who did not ob- 
ject to see his name at length ? 

Again, with reference to two poems on sign. E 3 b, subscribed 
I. M., it seems to have been forgotten that those initials are 
much more likely to belong to John Marston, than to Gervase or 
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Jervis Markbam. Markham couM hardly be equal to the later 
of the two ; and Matston, much his superior as a poet, in 1600 
was in the zenith of his reputation and popularity. 

It haa escaped notice also, that both the pieces attributed to 
"T. Howard Earle of Surrie"in the editions of 1600 and 1614, 
were in fact by H. Howard Earl of Surrey. Bodenbam committed 
the same oversight in his " Bel-vedere," 1600, and it was not coi^ 
reeled in 1812. 

On sign. G 3 occurs a production thus headed, " To Phillis the 
fiure Sheepheardesae," with the initials 8. E. D. at the end of it ; 
and Ellis (Specimens II. ]8S, edit. 1811) gives it unheatatingly to 
Sir Edward Dyer. Sir E. Brjdgea and Haslewood, in their re- 
print of the second edition of " England's Helicon," 161*, repeat 
the blunder. The poem is by Thomas Lodge, and is contained in 
his " Philiis," 1593, (see post.) Moreover, ihey make nonsense of 
the two last lines by printing will for " nill," (i. e. ne will, or will 
not,) as it stands in the original impressions both of " Phillis " and 
of " England's Helicon." 

On sign. H 2 we meet with the celebrated ode, " As it fell 
upon a day," which we now know was by Shakspeare, and not 
by Barnfield, in whose name it had been pabhsbed in 1598, but 
assigned to its true owner in " The Passionate Pilgrim" of 1599. 
In "England's Helicon," 1600, the word Ignolo is at the close of 
it, as if Bodenbam had not been able to detide as to the real 
authorship. On the other hand, when be inserted " the Sbeep- 
heard's Ode" on sign. K4,he gate it atonco to Barnfield, because 
it was indisputably his. Sir E. Brydges and Haslewood did not 
know from whence it had been procured, but it was from Bam- 
field'a " Cynthia," 1595. 

The list of authors in MS. Harl. 280, assigns " The Sheepheards 
description of his Love " (sign. L 2 b) to Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
the initials S. W. R. were originally placed at^r it ; but a slip 
pasted over it, on which is printed Tgnolo, shows that Bodenham 
had early seen reason to alter the ascription of it.* Precisely the 

1 This was written abont 1840; after which date the writer lent his 
copy of "England's Helicon," 160O; and the old pasta having given way, 
the minute slip came off, and the book was returned without it, but the 
place where it, and others, were stock on is clearly discernible. 
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same observation applies to " The Sheepliearil's praise of his sacred 
Diana," on sign. N 3 b. 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke's claims are confirmed by Davison's 
list ; and B piece on sign. X b, which has no name nor iiiilials, 
clearly belongs to the same noble poet on the authority of Dow- 
land's " First Booke of Songs," 1597. Davison (MS. Harl. 280) 
gives " Another to his Cinthia " on sign. X b, to the Earl of Cum- 
berland; Bodenham inserted it anonymously. 

The additions made to the number of poems in the impression 
of "England's Helicon," in IGU, occur principally towards Ihe 
close, some of them being by William Browne, and others by 
Christopher Brooke, who were not known as early as 1600. A 
few were transferred from Davison's " Poetica! Rhapsody." 



Book, a new. — A newe boke Conteyninge. An exorta- 
cio to the sicke. The sycke mans prayer. A prayer 
with thankes ^at the purificacio of women. A Consola- 
tio at buriall. [Colossi. Hi. "What soeuer ye do in worde 
or dede, &c.] MDLXL 8vo. E. L. 27 leaves. 

This little work was printed by William Copland, but it is no- 
where enumerated among productions of his careless press. The 
colophon runs thus; "Imprinted at London in saynt Martines 
in the Vintry upon the thre craned wharfe by Wyllyam Copland." 

It must have been published at a time when the metropolis was 
visited by what was called the Plague, and the tract is wound up 
with the following clever mock-prescriplion for its cure ; — 

" Take a pond of good hard penaunce, and washa it wel with the water 
of youre eyes, and let it ly a good whyk at your hert. Take also of the 
beat fyne fajtb, hope and charyte y' you can get, a like quantite of al 
raised together, yoiir aoule even full, and uss this confection every day 
in your lyfe, whiles the piagea of god raigneth. Then, take both your 
haadea tal of good workes commaunded of God, and kepe them close in 
a olene oonscieace from the duale of vajna glory, and ever as you aro 
able and se necessite so to use them. Tliis medicine was found wryten 
In an olde byble boke, and it hath been practised and proved true of 
manl, both men and woman." 
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Bkathwaite, Richaed. — A Strappado for the Diuell. 
Epigrams and Satjres alluding to the time, with diuers 
measures of no lease Delight. By MvcrotrvKo^ to his friend 
^iXoKparK. Nemo me impune lacessif. — At London 
printed by J. B. for Richard Redmer_ &c. at the Starre. 
1615. 8vo. 182 leaves. 

There is, perhaps, no work in English which illustrates more 
fully and amusingly the uianuers, occupations, and opinions of Che 
time when it waa written, than the present volume by Richard 
Brathwaite ; but it is a strange, undigesteJ, and ill arranged collec- 
tion of poems, of various kinds, and of different degrees of merit, 
some of them composed considerably before the rest, but few with- 
out claims io notice. The principal part consists of satires and 
epigrams, although the author purposely confounds the distinction 
between the two, telling " the captious Reader," 

Our art to make my Epigrams so long: — 
I dare not bita ^ therefore to changB my nature, 
I call't an Epigram which is a Salin," 
Yet that he dared bite may be seen from the following, among 
other preliminary lines "to his Booke." 



But ^mongst the base cail stiil a spade a spade.^' 
He never scruples Co use the plainest terms, and though be 
seldom inserts real names, he spares neither rank nor condition. 

The litle-page is followed by " the Author's Anagram," viz., 
Veriti hath 6ar[e] credit; and, after a dotible dedication to Sir 
Thomas Gainsford and Mr. Thomas Fosthumus Diggs, we come to 
" another Anagram," and a piose address " to the gentle Reader," 
in which the author apologizes for typographical errors, by stating 
that he was absent when his book was printed. Then succeed lines 
" to his Booke," a third dedication " to all Usurers, Broakers and 
Promoters &c. Ladies, Monkics, Parachitoes, Marmosites," &c. 
and a note " upon the Errata," again meniioning the absence of 
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the author, aa well as "the intricacj' of the copy." To these are 
added " Errata," some " Embleamea," as they are termed, and 
separate addresses lo the " equal " and " captious" Readers. The 
preliminary matter thus terminated, we arrive at the substance 
of the volume, commencing with a poem to " Mounaieur Bacchus, 
sole Soveraigoe of the Ivy-buah," &c. 

Brathwaite was an admirer of George Wilher, '(who had pub- 
lished his Satires two years before,) and of William Browne ; and 
in a poem entitled " Upon the general Sciolists or Poetasters of 
Britannic," after abusing the low versifiers of the day, he Ibus 
distinguishes them : 

" Yet rsnke I not (as some men doe suppose) 
These worlhlesse swaines amongst the laies of those 
Time-hoQour'd Shepliaards [for they still shall be. 
As they well merit, honoured of mee) 
Who beare a part, like honest faithful! ewaines 
On witty Wither never-withring plaines ; 
For these (thouRh seeming Shapheards) have deserv'd 
To have their names in lasting marble carv'd. 
Yea, this I ki 



Thames n'ere had ai 



tt song more sweet than they. 



It '3 true, I may avow 't, tl 

Chanted in ady age by swains so young 

With more delight then was perform'd by them, 

Pretily shadow 'd in a borrow' d name. 

And long may England's Thespian springs be known 

By lovely Wither and by bonny Browne; 

Whilest solid Seldon, and their Cuddy too, 

The latter part of this quotation refers to "The Shepherd's 
Pipe," printed in 1614, which, on the authority of Wilher, is known 
to have been written by himself and Browne. "Solid Seldon" 
is, of course, "the learned Selden," who wrole some lines pre- 
fixed te Browne's " Brittannia's Pastorals," but who was meant by 
" their Cuddy " is not, we believe, ascertained. 

One of the most amusing pieces in the collection, partly from 
its humor, but more from its allusions, is entitled " Upon a Poets 
Palfrey, lying in lavander for the discharge of hie Provender " : 
.it reminds us in some degree of the Italian artist Bronzino's stan- 
zas upon a horse given to him by one of his patrons, but never 
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delivered : the latter, however, is in a higher strain of fancy. 

Brathwaitc begins by aquotation from Shakspeare's " Eiehard the 

Third": 

" If I had liv'd but in King Richsrd's dajes, 
Who in his heat of pnasion, midst the force 
Of hia Assoiiants troubled many wsies, 
Crying 'A horse, a kingdoms for a horse,' 
O ! then mj- horse, which now at livery staves, 
Had beena sat free, where now lie "s foro't to stand. 
And like to fall into the Ostler's hand." 
Kino Richard's exclamation had been parodied by John Mara- 

ton, in his " Seout^ of VJUaaie," two years after Shakapeaie's 

play was published. i Farther on, we have tlie following alJusioQ 

to Marlow'a " Tamhurlaine," and to the very passage Shakspeare 

had previously ridiculed : 

" If I had liv'd when fame-spred Tamberlaine 
Diaplaid his purple Bigniil! in the East, 
' Hallow, ye pamphred Jadas!' had been inTaine; 

But onca, which once 'a nere like to be againe; 

How, methinks, would hee haua scour'd the wheeles, 

Haviag brava Tamberlaine whipping at 'a heeles." 

The same poem contains references to Shelton's translation of 

" Don Quixote," the first part of which was printed in 1612 ; to 

Banks's famous horse that ascended to the top of St. Paul's ; to 

Vennar's " Englands Joy," played at the Hope Theatre in 1603;* 

I He quotes it in one of his comedies; and in his "Parasitaster," 1609, 
he introduces another line from " Richard III." 

" Plots ha' you laid, induEtioos dangerous!" 

In the same comedy lie again thus parodies Richard's exclamation, " A 
foole, afoole! my coxcombe for a foole!" Hera, too, we meet with a 
couplet that more than reminds us of the two lines in " The M. W. ot W." 
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to Bartholomew Fair, aa then celebrated, and to other mafters of 
curiosity. In another long and not very lively poem, to the cotton 
manufacturers of the North of England, Brathwaite mentions 
"Wilson's Delight ""Arth B dlj " (se p 33 ) d "MaU, 
Dixon's Round," as ! b t d t es. Th first w p haps, de- 
rived from Wilson th to wh wa. f m before the 
time of Shakspear 1 wh has 1 ft t 1 ast pi y behind 
him. « Arthur-a-B dij 11 k w b t M 11 Dixon's 
Bound " has perish d t 11 t bj h t 

The. last part of h 1 m has ew (itle pa^e, " Love's 
Labyrinth, or the Irue-Lover'B knot: including the disastrous fals 
of two star-crost Lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe;" a subject, as 
the author adds, " heeretofore handled." He allndes, perha|B, to 
Dunstan Gale's " Pyramus and Thisbe," which originally appeared 
in 1596, and of which what purports to be a new edition came 
out in 1617 L it may be doubted, however, whether more was done 
to it than giving it a fresh title-page. The story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe had also been told in Dr. Muffet'a ■' Silkworms and their 
Flies," ito, 1599, which see hereafter. An " Epistle of Hjppolitus 
to PhKdra," in octave stanzas, in imitation of Drayton, and five 
pages of illustrative notes, conclude Brathwaytc's volume. 



Bkathwaite, Richard. — The Arcadian Princesse or the 
Triumph of Justice. Prescribing excellent rules of Thys- 
icke for a sicke Justice. Digested into fowre Bookes 
and faithfully rendered to the originall Italian Copy. 
By Ei. Brathwait Esq. &c. — London Printed by Th. 
Harper for Robert Bostocke &c. 1635. 8vo. 269 
kaves. 

Besides the printed title, there is an engraved one by Marshall, 
representing Justice weighing the rich and poor, with the follow- 
ing lines opposite to it : — 

" Hee that in word? esplaines n Frontispice 
Be(ray«s the secret trust of his device : 
Who cannot gesse, where Motts and Emblemea be, 
The dritl, may still bo ignorant for me." 
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At the back of the printed title is the lieeoae, dated " Junij J. 
1634." The dedication is to the Earl of Worcester, followed by 
an address " to the deserving Reader," and certain testimoniea in 
favor of Mariano Silesio, the author of the original work. To 
these are added, "a Summary of the Contents." At the end of 
the work is inserted a short life of Mariano Silesio, but it is not 
stated from what authority it is derived, and it may be doubted. 
Many pieces of poetry are interspersed, and some of them are 
harmoniously rendered. 



Brathwaite, Richard, — The two Lancashire Lovers: 
or the Excellent History of Philocles and Doriclea. 
Expressing the faithfull constancy and niutuall fidelity 
of two ioyall Lovers &c. By Musteus Palatinus. Pereo, 
si taceo. — London, Printed by Edward Griffin for R. B. 
or his Assignes. 1640. Svo. 132 leaves. 
The printed title is preceded by an engraved one, by which it 
appears that the initials E. B., in the imprint, are those of E. 
Best, the publisher, and not of Richard Brathwaite, the supposed 
author; — "printed by E. G. for R. Best, and are to be sould at 
his shop neare Graies Inn gate in Houlburne." How much of 
the story of this novel is founded upon facts, it is impossible now 
to ascertain, but many of the incidents read aa if they had actu- 
ally occurred. Facing p. 346 is an engraving of two hearts burn- 
ing upon an altar, Cupid blowing the fire, while two lovers kneel 
below, the man saying, " What wouldst thou desire ? Cupid re- 
tire ; " and the lady, " Our fiaming hearts are both a-fire." Thi» 
plate is also employed in another production, assigned to Brath- 
wiute, called "Art asleepe Husband," printed in 1640, 



Breton, Nicholas. — The Passionate Shepheard, or The 
Shepheardes Love : set downe in Passions to his Shep- 
heardesse Aglaia. "With many excellent conceited 
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Poems and pleasant Sonnets, fit for young heads to 
passe away idle houres. — London Imprinted by E. 
Allde, for John Tappe, and are to bee solde at his 
Shop, at the Tower-Hill neere the Bulwarke Gate. 
1604. 4to. 19 leaves. 

This production is an enlire novelty in our poetical annals : it 
is not to be traced in any catalogue or work on bibliography. 

It is all in verse excepting the dedication, which is thus headed : 
"Bonerto, the faithful! Shepheard, lo Aglaia his faire Shepheard- 
esse, wiaheth more wealth then the Sheepes-wooll, and a better 
Garland than the Bay-leafo." This is signed 



Against which name is written, in a hand of about the time, " Ni- 
eolao Bretono," the letters forming Bonerto, with a slight change, 
making Bi'etono, i. e. Nicholas Breton. In 1604 the name of 
Nicholas Breton was so well known on till e-pagea, either at length, 
or aa N. B. and B. N., that in this instance, perhaps for novelty's 
sake, he preferred to vary it, and came before the world as Bo- 
nerto. The dedication is remarkable for nothing, but that it con- 
tains an allusion to a popular production by Samuel Bowlanda, 
called. "The letting of Humours Blood in the head Vein," which 
bad been first published in IGOO, Some of the pieces in the body 
of " The Passionate Shepherd " bear a considerable resemblance 
to Breton's earlier performances : his "Farewell to Town" (Ellis's 
Spec. II. 270, edit. 1811) is not very dissimilar to his " Farewell 

to the World," in the work before us, 

Shakspeare's "Passionate Pilgrim" had come out in 1599, and 

" The Pasaonate Shepherd," as an imitation in title, seems also to 

have been intended, in various respects, as an imitation in style. 

The pieces it contains are many of them in short lines, such as, 

" On a day (alack the day !) 
Love whose month was ever May; " 

and, which is also in " The Passionate Pilgrim," 

"As it fell upoD a day 
In Ihe merrj-moatb of Maji " 
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whQe in "England's Helicon," 1600, sign. D 3, Breton himself 
has a poem in precisely the same metre : — 
"In the roetrj moiitli of Slay, 
In a morne by breabe of day," &c. 
A variety of Ijricat measures are employed, but none of them 
such as are not to be found in other productions by Breton. As 
"The Passionate Shepherd" is undoubtedly a literary curiosity, 
aa well as a collection of meritorious poems by one of the moat 
popular authors of that day, we will describe it with more particu- 
larity than usual. The title-page forma sign. A 1, and the back 
of it is blank: the dedication is on the next page, with the back 
also blank, and the " Pastorall Terses, written by the Sbepheard 
Bonerto, to bis beloved Shepheardesse Aglaia," eommence on sign. 
A 3, the firet piece being assigned to Pasltyr Primus : - 
<' Tell me, all yee Shepheards swaines 

Oq Minervtts Mountaiiie plaines. 

Tee that only sit and keepe 

riookes (but of the fairest aheepe) 

Did yon see this blessed day 

Faira Agbda walke this way? 

If yee did, oh, tell me then, 

HoiT she faretli with her health, 
All the world of all your wealth," &o. 
It h 1 1 be observed that the lines being generally short, and 
th p 4lo each outer mat^n is occupied throughout by an 
arab sq b rdev. " Past. 2 " and " Past. 3 " (meaning probably 
PI 2 and 3) are in the same kind of verse, and the latter 
ope w th a very sprightly description of a shepherd's life : — 
" Who can live in heart so glad 
As the menie oounlrie lad, 
Who upon a faire gresiie halke 
May at pleasures sit and walke, 
And araidde the Azure skies 
See the morning Sunne arise ? 
While he heares in every spring 
How the Birdes doe chirpe and sing; 
Or before the houndes in cria, 
See the Hare goe stealing by; 
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Or along the shallow brooks, 

AogliDgwith a baited hooke, 

See the tishes lenpe and plaj 

In a blessed eunny day," &c. 
And so he proceeds, enuraeratiog a variety of rural sights and 
sounds, and ending thus passionately regarding his shepherdess : 
" For whose sake I say and sweare. 

By the passions that I beare, 

Had I got a kinglie grace, 

I would leaue my kinglie place, 

And in heart be truelie glad 

To become a country lad, 

Hard to lie and goe full hare. 

And to feede on hungry fore. 

So I might but lire to bee 

Where I might but sit and see, 

Once a day, or all day long, 

Tbe sweet aubjeotof my song ; 

In Aglaiaa onely eyes 

All my worldly paradise, ^^ 
We hardly know Low suoh thought and language, in this grace- 
ftiland fanciftildepartment of poetry, are to be improved. It seems 
clear that some real person, who had an accidental mark, was in- 
tended by Aglaia, or why this couplet in what is headed " Past.4 " ? 

No such starra on Stallas coata." 
In the same division the author shows his acquaintance, not only 
with classical poets, but with Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, and 
Guarini, and enumerates them in that somewhat defective order. 
" Past. 5 " is short, and ends on the reverse of sign. C, when we 
arrive at a new heading, " Sundry sweet Sonnets and Passionated 
Poems ; " but among them there is not a single " sonnet" strictly 
so called, but a number of miscellaneous love-poems, beginning 
with "A farewell to the world and the pleasures thereof" Here the 
measure changes to ten-syllable lines in quatrains, and it opens: — 
" Now, for the last farewell I maane lo make 

ToBllthelroublasofmy tired thought; 

This leave nt lasl, and this last leave I take 

Of some, and all, that have my sorrowe sought." 
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This piece is more in Breton'a didactic style than any of the 
preceding pastorals, and in succession hu bids farewell to youth, 
beauty, friendship, love, power, hope, fortune, art.and time. Still, 
he reverta to Aglaia, and to a rustic life, declaring — 
" Thus will I Bit, and set my pipe in tnne. 
And plaia fla merry aa tha day is long; 
And as in April!, so sgaine in Jnne, 
Fit botli my sprinji nnd liarvBBt with a song." 
This prodaclion occupies about five pages, but we extract an- 
other stanza from it, because it accords so well with some lines in 
a poem attributed to Breton in " England's Helicon " : — 
" The filed tongue of fayning eloquence 
Shall now no more abuse ray simple trust: 
In yen and nay I find tliat axcellenca, 
Wliere perfect judgment cannot prove unjust." 
The corresponding passage in " England's Helicon " is — 
" Tiien with many a pretty oatli, 
Tea and nay, 9,nd faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse." 

Breton's " passionated poem," which may be termed hia " Fare- 
well," contains 35 stanzas of four lines each, with the exception 
of one stanza which has six lines. " Sonnet 2," as he calls it, is 
" The description and praise of bis fairest I.ove," and is in some 
places rather warm and minute : it occupies 32 stanzas, ending on 
sign. D 3 b. " Sonnet 3 " is very lively and brief, consisting of 
twenty-four short lines in coupleta, divided as if they were stanzas- 
" Sonnet 4 " is in the same measure, and commences thus : — 
"Tell me, tell me, pretty Muse, 



Still he is ready to endure, if Aglaia approve his lines, aa the 
result of hia pain and i«il. Passing over " Sonnet 5," which does 
not claim particular notice, we quote " Sonnet 6 " exactly as it 
stands : — 
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" Fooles oaiinol know what fancie is. 
Where wisdome findas trne w[t; 
And who can ever ayrae at blisse 
That tiath no thought of ilV 

" A shallow braine can never judge 

The Bweet or sower between, 

For Vulcan was but held a drudge, 

While Venus was a Quaene. 

" A muddle spirit dwells in drosse, 

While pure niTections fire 
Enflaoies the heart that feeles no erosse 

To compasBe hia desire, 
And sweetly doth ooneeale his griefe, 
Who rather dies then be^es reliefe." 

We pass oyer " Sonnets" 7 and 8, in order to direct attention 
a passage from " Sonnet 9," which is precisely in Breton's man- 



That death to sorrow ringes, 

While wealth the weight of care doth proOTH 

The world hath little what to love. 

" Beautie is sildome wise, 
Nor wit hath fortune friend; 
And love in Argus eyes 
Findes Jealouzie a fiend : 
While truth doth gune so little grace 
Aa makes the world a woefull place." 

" Sonnet 9 " is misprinted for Sonnet 10, The last poem in the 
volume- (which ends on sign. E 3 b) deserves to be extracted, if 
only for its gayety and the felicity of its expression : it is as lively 
'as it is lovely ; and we are, of course, to conclude that it is ad- 
dressed to Aglaia : — 

"Pretty twinkling starry eyes. 
How did Nature first davise 
Such a sparkling iu your sight 
As to give love such delight. 
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That doth oae[y troth declare: 
Where worthes wonders never wither, 
iMve and Beanty live together. 

"Blessed ajea, then give year blessing, 
That in passions best expressing, 
Love, that oiiejy lives to grace yee. 
May not snffer pride deface yeej 
But in gentle tlioughtes direotiona 
Shew the praise of your perfections." 

If "The Passionate Shepherd" had been a. book of almost 
everj-day occurrence, it would well have deserved notice for lis 
indisputable merils; but when it is for the first time introduced 
to notice, and no other copy has ever been heard of, it would be 
idle to apologize for the length and minuleneas of our criticism. 
PerhapE Breton was led to his title by the fact that Marlowe's 
ballad in "England's Heliton," 1600, (sign. A a b,) is headed 
" The Passionate Sheepheard to his Lore." We need scarcely 
add, that in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 1., the words " Poet" 
and " Shepherd " were often used synonymously. 



Breton, Nicholas. — The Pilgrimage to Paradise, joyned 
with the Countesse of Pembrookes loue, compiled in 
Verse by Kicholas Breton, Gentlemao, Calum viiiviit 
patria. — At Oxford printed by Joseph Barnes, and are 
to be solde in Paules Church-yaard at the signe of the 
Tygreshead. 1592. 4to. B. L. 

Unquestionably one of the rarest of Breton's many prodac- 
tions : we believe that only one or two copies of it are known. 

It is dedicated "to the Ladie Mary Countesse of Pembrooke," 
followed by an address " to the Gentlemen atudients and Scholars 
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of Oxforde," dated " this 12th of Aprlll, 1592." To this address 
JB appended a singular note, regarding the frauds of booksellers, 
or stationers, of that day : it ia this : — 

" Gentlemen, there hatli been of late printed in London by one BicliKrde 
Joanes, a printer, a booke of englislie verses entituled Bretons bvaer of 
delight). I protest it was donne altogether without mj consent or knowl- 
edge, and msny thinges of other mens mingled with a few of mice; for, 
except Amorit inciriime, an epilapbe upon Sir Phillip Sydney, and one 
or two other toies, which I know not how he nnhappily came by, I have 
no part with any of tliem i and bo, I beseech yon, assuredly beleeTe." 

Now, it so happens that tliis " one Eichard Jones " had printed 
and published Breton's earliest work, " A small HandfuU of Fra- 
grant Flowers," in 1S75 ; his second work, "A Flourish upon 
Fancie," in 1577 (ag^n in 1582) ; aa well as hia " Bowre of De- 
lights," in 1591 (again in 1597) : so that it should seem as iC Bre- 
ton, at all events until 1691, had employed this "one Hiohard 
Jonea," though he afterwards resorted to others. Jones may have 
surreptitiously obtwned the MS. of the " Bowre of Delights," call- 
ing it Briltons instead of " Bretona " for a fraudulent purpose, and 
may have mingled pieeea by a then very popular author with 
othera of less excellence and notoriety, for the sake of forming a 
substantial volume. Breton's popularity afterwards declined in 
some degree, and fluctuated considerably: he continued a writer 
until long after Charles I. came to the throne, and in 1 625 appears 
to have lived in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, for in the 
Register of that church, under date of the 27th July, 1625, we 
find that " Matilda the daughter of Nicholas Brittainc " was buried. 
His own marriage with Annes Sutton is recorded there, 14th Jan. 
1592. The person we take to have been his father, or possibly 
grandfather, named also Nicholas Brittayne, was buried at St. 
James, Garlickhithe, on 24th May, 1 564. Formerly we confidently 
believed that the Nicholas Breton, Esq., who was buried at Nor- 
ton, Staffbrdahire, on 22d June, 1624, was the poet, but we have 
since found the preceding registrations, and an entry in a MS. 
(Cotton. Galba, D I. 135) sliowing that a " CapC Nich. Breton " 
went with Lord Leicester to the Low Countries, who was doubtless 
the person buried at Norton. Nicholas Breton, the poet and 
pamphleteer, is twice mentioned in Beaumont and Fletcher, viz., 
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in " The Si;ornful Lady," edit. Dyce, III. 28, and in " Wit with- 
out Money," ibid. IV. 150. 

Reverting from these biographical particulars to Breton's pro- 
ductions, we may repeat that he sometimes published under his 
own name, sometimes under his initials N, B., sometimes reversing 
them as B. N., and aometimea anonymously. Under the last, 
however, in the list given in the new edition of Lowndes' Bibl. 
Man. I. 263, " Pleasant Quippes for Upstart New-fangled Gentle- 
women," 1595 and 1596, is assigned to him by mistake, because 
(as is stated elsewhere, B. M. p. 2030) it bekings to Stephen Gob- 
8on, who had a vein for poetry and satire. Breton often put only 
his initials upon the title-pages, or at the end of tbe dedications 
of his pieces ; but we do not believe that he ever resorted to 
Kichard Jones as a publisher afl«r 1591, although Jones of his 
own authority put forth a second edition of what he still called 
" BriVfons Bowre of Delights" in 1537. 

Tbe dedication and address by Breton before his " Pilgrimage 
to Paradise " are followed by a prose letter from John Case, M. D., 
in praise of the book, and in laudation of the Countess of Pem- 
broke ; and by a copy of Latin verses, Gulielmi Gageri, Legum 
Docloris, the defender of dramatic performances against the cel- 
ebrated Dr. John Rainoldes. Tbe body of the book is a somewhat 
tedious allegory, Spenser having rendered that species of compo- 
ution popular by the publication of the three first books of his 
"Fairy Queen" in 1590, We need not delay to describe the 
construction attempted by Breton, but we may quote with ap- 
probation the following stanza, where he rather humorously draws 
the portrait of a fantastical lover: — 

" After all these upon the right hand went 
A silly foole, for so I tearme him i-ight, 
With wringing hands, that Beamed to lament 
Some crossing humor to a vaine delight: 
Foe love, forsooth, and nought but love it was. 
That muds a woman make a man an Aase. 

" Of Venua frailty and of Cnpida blindenes 
He cried out, Oh I that ever they were borne I 
And of his mistres more then most unkindues, 
That did so much his truest service skorne: 
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" And then he sight, and sobde, and hong the liesd, 
And wept and wailde, and cast up both his eiea, 



" And then he redde his verses and bia rimes, 
Wherein he praisde her, too too out of reason; 
And thee he siglit to thinke how many times 
He wfttoht the day, th« night, the hower, the season, 
To flnde some fruite of his deserrad favoure, 
But al his flowers were weedea that had no savour." 

"The Countess of Pembroke's Love" is merely a religious 
poein, which has also been mistakenly called " The Countess of 
Pembroke's Passion." It is an easy piece of versifitation, but it 
makes no pretension to originality : the " love " treated of is bo!y 
love, but bears no sort of resemblance, excepting in the mere sub- 
ject, to Spenser's "Hymn to Heavenly Love." 



Bketon, Nicholas. — Pasquils Mad-cap and his Mes- 

s^e. — London. Printed by V. S. for Thomas Buahell, 

and are to bee solde at his shop at the great North 

doore of Paules. 1 600. 4to. 24 kaves. 

There were certainly two editions of this performance in the 

same year, differing not only in title, but in typography, showing 

that the second edition was a reprint, and not merely a reissue 

with a new forefront. This circumstance is nowhere noticed ; in 

one copy the tract is called " Pasquils Mad-cap and his Message," 

and in the other, " Pasquils Mad-cap and Mad-cappes Message : " 

both were by the same printer and publisher, and there is no 

doabt that the poem was popular. We assign it to Breton on the 

strength of his own acknowledgment in " the second part," of 
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■which we ahali next speak ; for "Paaquiia Mad-cap" was in the 
first instance anonynioua, tbe author waiting, perhaps, to ascerttun 
how it was liked. 

The main, if not the whole, purpose of (he writer seems to 
have been to show the great advantage of being rich, and he 
runs over all classes and descriptions of persons ; — 

" The waalthy Raacal, be he ne're so base. 

Filthy, ill-favoured, ugly to behold, 
Mowle-eie, PlaiBe-month, Dogges-tooth Hnd Camels face, 

Blind, dumba and denfe, diseased rotten, old ; 

Yet, if he have his coffers full of gold, 
He shall have reverence, ourtsie, cappe and knee, 
And worship, like a man of high degree. 

" He shall have Ballads written in bis praise, 
Bookes dedicate unto his patronage; 
Wittes working for his pleasure many waiea, 
Petigcees sought to mend bis parentage. 
And linokt, perhaps. In noble marriage! 
He shall have all that this vile world can give him, 
That into Pride, the Divels mouth, may drive him." 

This is certainly not so new as tnje ; and Breton goes on in a 
aimilar strain to lecture players, poets, and authors of tragediea 
and comedies, for the manner in which they flattered the wealthy 
and powerful : nevertheless, he was himself quite aa apt as other 
writers to oflend in this respect. " Mad-cappes MessE^e," which 
begins on p. 29, is in six-line stanzas, and the following is one of 
them:- 

"Tell country Players, that old paltry jests, 

Pronounced in a painEad motley coate. 

Fill all the world so full of Cuckoes nests. 

That Nightingales can scarcely sing a note; 
Or bid them tnrue their minds to better meaniogs: 
Fields are ill sowne that give no better gleanings." 

If particular and personal allusions were intended, as is most 
likely, they are not now intelligible ; we therefore pass them over. 
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Breton, Nicholas. — The second part of Pasquil's Mad- 
cap, intituled The Fooles-Cap. With Pasquils Passion. 
Begun by himself, and finished by his Friend Marpho- 
rius. — Imprinted at London, for Thomas Johnes, dwell- 
ing neere Holborae Conduit, 1600. 4to. 19 kaves. 
This poem waa dedicated by Breton to Master Edward Con- 
quest ; and, in some preliminary lines, he complains that a " second 
part" had been publisted of which he was not the author. The 
fact is, that the success of the first part, which Breton had not 
owned until be saw how it was received, had encouraged imitar 
tion; but that imitation has not survived. This "second part" is 
hardly as good as the first ; and here the author attacks some 
classes of the female, as well as of the male, sex, as in the subse- 
quent stanza : — 

" Shee that doth keepe an Inne for every Guest, 
And makes no care what winde blows up her skirt, 
And ready is to breake a Chancers jeast, 
To make a amocke even measure with a shirt; 
If snoli a one bo cali'd a foolish Sirt, 

Twas not for nothing that she had her name. 
When all the world is witneaae to her shame." 
Breton often changed his publisher, and this " second part " of 
" Pasquil's Mad-cap " was not brought out by the s; 
who issued the first part. 



Breton, Nicholas. — The Passion of a Discontented 
Minde. — London. Printed by T. C. for John Baily, 
and are to be sold at his shop at the doore of the Office 
of the SJxe Qarkes in Cbancerie Lane. 1602, 4tO. 
12 leaves. 

This piece has alwaj-s been attributed to Breton, but it has no- 
where any distinct mark of his authorship, (neither name nor 
initials,) and it was not put forth by any one of his previous 
publishers. The fifth stanza begins as follows : — 
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" O thfit Ihe leariieii Poets of our time 
{ Who in & lOTfl-sicli line so well eudita) 
Would not coneume good wit in hateful Eime, 
Bui would Bitli care some better subject write; 
For, if their mnsiclie please in earthly things, 
Well would it sound if straind witii hearenly strings." 
It would apply to Breton quite as well as to others of hia day. 
The writer is far from consistent, for in one place he gives himself 
over to despair, and In another thus exclaims : — 
"I might aa otbers (Lord) have perished 
Amid my sinnea and damnable delights. 
But, thou (good God) with care my eouie hast cherished, 

And brought it home to taste on heavenly lights. 
Aye me I what thankea, what service can I render 
To thee that of my safetie art so tender?" 
The last stanza is this : — 

" I sing not I of wanton love-sicke laiea, 

Of trioklidg toycs to feede fantaaticlie earea, 
My Muse respects no flattering tailing praise; 
A guiltia oonsoienee this sad passion beares. 
My ainne-sicke soule, with sorrow woe begonne. 
Lamenting thus a wretched deed misdone." 
Tf the poem were composed in consequence of some particular 
crime, that eircumstance is not specified. Above we ou^^ht to 
read, not " trickling," but "tickling toyes." We doubt Breton's 
authorship. 



Beeton, Nicholas.— Strange Newes out of Divers Coun- 
tries, never discovered till of late by a strange Pilgrime 
in those parts. — London, Printed by W. Jones for 
George Fayerbeard &c. 1622. B. L. 4to. 14 haves. 
This also is one of the cumerous performances of Nicholas 
Breton, hia initials reversed being at the end of the short preface. 
He began his career of authorship, as we have already stated, in 
1575, and he did not conclude it until 1636, — at least that is the 
date of " The Figure of Foure," his latest known work. The 
pamphlet before ns has little merit, and much of it is now unin- 
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telligible, purporting to give a rambling, satirical, and, we must 
say, nonsensical account of the manners of a supposed people. 
The last part of it is in verse, conais^ng of eleven apologues in 
the shape of dreams; the following is one of the best, — best be- 
cause shortest: 

" A Dreame of an OUfer and a Crab. 
"Upon the shore neere to tha Sea an Oiater, gaping wide, 

Lay looking for a little food to come in witli the Tide; 

Bnt hard by lay a crauling Crob, who watcht his time before. 

And tlirew a stonB botweene the shels, that they could shut no more. 

The OistBT cride, Ho, neighbours ! theeves i but ere the neighbours 

The Crab had murtherd the poore fish and fed npon the same. 
When wondring that such craft did live with creatures in the deepe, 
With troubling of my braines wilhall, I nafct out of my sleeps." 
It is very possible that this is only a reimpression of an earlier, 
but now lost, edition, and the verses are of a kind, and in a form, 
popular about thirty years earlier. On the titie-page is a wood- 
cut (or, rather, separate woodcuts) of two figures, one a knight 
in armor, and the other a man in a cloak, and over them the 
words " The Pilgrimes." 

We may add that in 1597 mas published by N. Ling a very 
rare piece by Breton, his names being at length upon the title- 
page, whieh he called " Wits Trenchmour in a Conference had 
betwixt a Scholar and an Angler " : it ia not to he supposed that 
it has any connection with fishing, an "angler" meaning at that 
time a pereon who lived by his wits. The tract occupies only 
two sheets 4to. 

It is out of the question to impute to Breton (as is done by er- 
ror in the last edit, of Lowndes' Bibl. Man. p. 264) the " Plot of the 
Play called England's Joy": it was the production of Vennar, or 
Vennard : see " HisL Engi. Dram. Poetry and the Stage," III. 405. 



Brewer, Thomas. — 

A knot of Fooles. But 
Fooles or Knaves, or both, I care not, 
Here they are ; Come laugh and spare n 
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Printed at Tjondon for Francis Grove &c. 1624. 4to. 
14 leaves. 

The only edition of this satirical poem mentioned hy bibliog- 
raphers is dated 1658 ; i but, aa the author, Thomas Brewer, 
printed " The,Weeping Lady," in 1625, on the plague in that year, 
it seemed improbable that there should have been so wide an in- 
terval of time between his produetions. This first impreswon of 
the " Knot of Fooles " has a rude woodcut on the title, with seven 
figures, one female, and six male, in various habits, meant to rep- 
resent characters spoken of in the body of the tract. Three 
lively stanzas " to the Reader " are signed " Tho. Brewer," and 
the production is introduced by a dialogue between a number of 
Fools, in which they display their several humors. We then 
come to the body of the work, consisting of satirical and some- 
times abusive remarks, in couplets, upon the vices of the time and 
their professors, under separate and quaint titles, such as " Much 
adoe about nothing ; " " Tomble downs Dicke ; " " A Foole and 
his money is soon parted ;" " Wit, whither wilt thou," &c. The 
conclusion, called "Pride teaching Humility," in seven-line 
stanzas, is, perhaps, the best part of the whole. It relates to the 
reproof of Sesostris, for his pride and vainglory, by one of the 
kings who was compelled to draw the conqueror'a triumphant 
cliariot into Memphis. The two last stanzas may be quoted as a 
specimen : — 

" He now can see Ibey (like himselfe) are men. 
And BO much being, hiul theit blood been iiasa, 
It yet hnd beane more pure, more precious then 
For such low duties: how much more disgrace 
Impos'd on greatnesse — men whose birth and place 
Were as his owne was. This he now can sea; 
For this he grieves, for this he sets them free. 



' Takes t 
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and these Kings 




, his fellowes and 
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1 The edit, of 1624 is noticed by Mr. Bohn in his Bd edit, of Lowndes' 
B. M. p. 26a, from the copy in tho Bridgw. Catalogue. 
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A common friendship ; noting Fortnna lends 
By fits her favours. In onr Christian phrase, 
Heaven hates the haughty, doth tho hnnibie rulse." 



BROw>fE, William. — Britannia's Pastorals. Lond ; print : 
for Geo: Norton dwell: at Temple barr. Fol. 134 
leaves. 

The above title is an engraved fronfispieee of two Cuplda sup- 
porting a scroll, and below it a shepherd and shepherdess. The 
dedication, to the Lord Zouch, Saint Maure, and Cantelnpe, is 
without dat«,;but the address " to the Reader " is •' From the Inner 
Temple, June the 18. 1613," and here Browne speaks of this work 
as " the first Woomes of his Poesie." Latin and English commend- 
atory verses by "I, Selden .luria. C," Miiihael Drayton, Edward 
Heyward, Christopher Brooke, Fr. Dynne, Tho. Gardiner, W. Fei^ 
rar, andFr. Oulde, introduce the five songs of which tho first part 
of " Britannia's Pastorals " consists. " The second book " has a new 
tille-page r " Britannia's Pastorals. The second Booke : Herat. 
Cannine Dii superi placanlur, carntme Manes. London Prinl«d 
by Thomas Snodham for Geoi^ Norton &e. 1616." This has a 
distinct dedication to the Earl of Pembroke, and laudatory Latin 
and English verses by John GlanvJU ; Tho. Wenman ; W. Her- 
bert; John Davies, of Heref; Carolus Croke ; Unton Croke; 
Anth : Vincent ; John Morgan ; Thomas Heygate ; Augustus Cfe! 
sar; G. Wither; W. B. and Ben Jonson. The second book, also, 
consists of five songs, or pastorals. The latter part of the first 
song contains Browne's beautiful and grateful tribute to Spenser : 

"all their pipes were still. 

And Colin Clont beRan to tune his qnill 
With inch deep art, that every one was given 
To think Apollo (newly slid from heaven) 
Had tane a human shape to win his love. 
Or with the westerne Swains for glory strove. 
He sung th' heroioke Knights of Faiery Land 
In lines ao elegant, of snch command, 
That had tlie ThraCian piay'd but half so well 
Ha had not left Eurjdice in hell. 
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But ere he ended hia meloditnis song, 

Ad host of Angels flew the olonda among. 

And rapt this Svfiiti from hia attentive mates 

To makiB him one of their assooialea 

In heayens fair Qnire, where now he sings the praise 

Of him that is the first and Inst of days. 

Divinest Spenser! heaven-bred, happy mnse! 

Would any power into my brain Infuse 

Thy worth, or all that poets had hefore, 

1 conld not praise 'till thou deserv'st no more." 

In the second song of Book n., Browne introduces laudatory 
notices of Geot^e Chapman, Micbael Drayton, Ben Jonson, Sam- 
uel Daniel, Christopher Brooke, John Davies, and George Wither. 
With the latter, as has been already noticed, (see p. 95,) he wrote 
"The Shepherds Pipe": in fact, when it was reprinted in 1620, 
Svo it was included among " The Workes of Master George 
Wither," the volume being introduced by Wither-s " Satire to the 
King," and his " Epithalamia," and followed by his ■' Shepherds 
Hunting," "FideUa," &c. "Britannia's Pastorals" were ^ain 
printed in Svo in 1623 and 1625. 

ChristopherBrooke,above mentioned, was partner with Browne 
in " Elegies" on the death of Henry Prince of Wales, 4to, 1613 ; 
hat in 1614 he published a separate poem of great merit, entitled, 
" The Ghost of Richard the Third." The dedication to Sir John 
Crompton is only subscribed C. B., but there can be no heMtation 
in assigning those initials to Christopher Brooke, whose production 
was ushered by eommendatory verses from several eminent poets 
of the day, viz., George Chapman, W. Browne, (whose name 
might of course be iooked for,) George Wither, Eobert Daborne, 
and Ben Jonson. Only two copies of it are, wc believe, in exist- 
ence, but its interest and importance may at once be established 
by the following stanzas, directly referring to Shakspeare and to 
his popular tragedy, put into the mouth of Richard's Ghost : - 
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" Yet if his BCffiiies have not eiigrcBt hU gra 
The much fam'd aodoii could eilend o 
If time or memorj have left a place 



Imprest with feare and characters of rage: 
Nor witB nor chronicles couid ero eontaine 
The hcll-dcepe reaches of my sound lease braine." 
The piece is divided into two portions, and the above com- 
metiees the second ; but throughout, Brooke had Shakspeare's 
biatoriual drama in bis eye and mcmorj-, and could not avoid 
making many allusions to, and quotations from if. Of the author 
we may add that ho was educated for the Bar, to which be was 
called about the year 1610, and that be attained eminence, espe- 
cially as a real-property lawyer : he enjoyed the patronage of Lord 
Chancellor EUesmere, who possessed several of hig leo-al M8S. 
including opinions upon oases submitted to him. Still Brooke <iid 
not altogether relinquish poetry or its professors, and as late as 
1625 he wrote a funereal tribute to the memory of Sir Arthur 
Chichester, reviewed, at more lehgtb than its real merits claim in 
Brit. Bibl. II. 235. ' ' 



Bkoughton, Rowland. — A briefe discourse of the lyfe 
and death of the late right high and honorable Sir 
William Pawlet, Knight, Lord Saint John, Erie of Wil- 
shire. Marques of Winchester, Knight of the honorable 
order of the Garter, one of the Queenes Maiesdes 
priuie Counsel, and Lorde high Treasoiirer of EngJande. 
Which deceased the tenth day of March. 1571. And 
was buried at Easing the 28 day of Aprill, Anno 
M.D.LXXII. —Printed at London by EJcharde lohnes, 
Anno 1572. 8vo. B. L. 16 leaves. 
While Wolsey, More, Cromwell, and other statesmen, lost their 
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l™ in the »™. of Hen^ TOI, Sir Willi.m P.wlrt, .ho w» 
emplored b, tte «». .ov.r.i.., though not w.lh .,nil demo- 
tion WM forton.to enough to survive far into the lOgn ot J.n.»- 
heth Be »a. bom in 1165, and did not die nntil the .pnug of 
1672. Allhough we my pre-nme that thi, tribute to h.. momory, 
written by an old .ervaot ,ho bad -o,n bi. livery, w», pnbh.bed, 
we tod no trace of it in the Eegi.tei. of the Stationer.' Company, 
and only a .in* eopy of it h.. been preierved. Of the author 
notbiu. i. I^ottlod but what be biuisolf .upplie., although O .. 
elear tLt other rbymiug production, bad come freui b,. pen. 

Bmughton .uppo.e. bin.elf to be .eated in ho «ud,, on 12tb 
Match, uri-iS, when the .pirit of hi. l.te uobl. ma.ler who 
had died two day. bcfoBS, appeared to him, and reproached bin, 
with neglecting to lameDt hi, I0.3 in vei^e : — 

« Canst thou Iquoth he), with clownish cluohe 
benumbde, forget thy pcu? 
Wilt thou untyll 80 Idle state 
trauBforme thy fingers ten? 

" What bath bee witched late thy powers, 
which thou wast wont to use? 
Or where is now becom the fruite 
of thy acquainted Muse?" 
This oslablishe. that Broughtou wa. not a novice in the art and 
mystery ; hot when he came In state the great ago of the Marqm. 
in rhyn,e,wilb the eaaet days of hi. birth and death, bi. iugeun.ty 
wa, put to the test, and, wo must add, not very soccesrfully : - 
" Jn. a thousande, iiij huudreth, siatie five. 

And lived a C. sise, tbree quarter and od, 
by ccanputacion right. 

"Jji. thousand, five huudreth seventie one, 
the tenth of March last past. 
He vaded as a Candell doth, 
when weeke and all is past." 

We may ansp.ct that in the .ecoud line of the preceding .l.n^a 
,.l,»-and..p.,t- ought to change places for the aalte of the 
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rhyme. It was no great compliment to say tiat Ma Lord went out 
like the snuff of a candle. Camden informs us that the Marquis 
was only 97 years old. Broughton touches the chief points of his 
master's career, (admitting that he "had worne his clothing" and 
as a "servant "had enjoyed his " countenance,") and winds up 

" To liner heade, whose fyled verse 
in hauty style abounds, 
Belongoth this most famous facM 

" Where ilowBth tha sweet distilling drops 



have bathde ld silver shower. ■ * * 

" My hermonye, miich lyke io Pan, 

the caiitrye tourne may ease; 

But line Apollo's musieiie muste 

the learned people please." 

Three Latin epitaphs, following an English one in sii long 
lines, fill the two last pages, and show that Broughton (who signs 
them R. Br.) was not altogether deficient in scholarship : he prob- 
ably acted in some superior capacity in the household of the Mar- 
quis of Winchester. As poetry, his production possesses no merit, 
even for the time when it was written. 



Bdck, Sm Gf-ORCE. — An^ns JIoAj/cn-e^ai/o^. An Eclog 
treating of Crownes, and of Garlandes, and to whom of 
right they appertalne. Addressed, and consecrated to 
the Kings JIajestie. By G. B. Knight &c. — At Lon- 
don Printed by G. Eld for Thomas Adams. 1605. 
4to, 29 leaves. 

Sir GeoT^e Buck, or Bug, as he sometimes spelt his name, hav- 
ing been knighted in 160S, became Master of the Revels iu 1610- 
In the interval he printed this poetical tract, hia earliest produc- 
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tion, dedicating it, in a Latin inscription and in an English 
epistle, to King James, and subscribing it Geor^us Bucue, Eq. 
Here he states that he had begun the poem "long since," hut 
" could not finish it (according to my project) untiU such time as he 
■which 6bould be sent (Expcctatio gentium Britannicarum) should 
come, who was ordained from above to weare all these crownes 
and garlands, and to reduce this whole Isle (with the hereditary 
Kingdomea and Provinces thereof) to one monarchic and entire 
Empire." He then proceeds to deduce the genealt^y of King 
James from tiie earliest period, adding an engraved table, entifled 
Angliw Regum Prosapia a tempore quo Anglia appellari capit 
§-c. The plate beare date in 1602, with the engraver's name, 
Joan. Woutneel : but in this copy it is altered by pen and ink to 
1605. Probably Sir George Buck originally contemplated tiie 
publication of the work in 1602. "The Preface or Argument 
of this Poesy " succeeds upon seven leaves, when we come to the 
text of the work, in fifty-seven eight-line stanzas, besides " L'En- 
voy an Roy," in one more stanza, and " Holvxfioviov : the Hymne 
inauguratory for bis Majesty," in eight-syllable couplets, filling 
one page. The last page is occupied by a Latin epigram, offered 
to the King at Hampton, and two linos in Latin, ieiided Aliutl de 
spnbdo nummi novi. The following stanza is quoted on account 
of its accordance with the notion upon which Sir George Buck 
afterwards enlarged in the " History of the Life and Reign of 
Richard the Third," published in 1646, about twenty years after 
the death of the author : — 

" Two Eicharils more succeed, the one a Prince 
Whosa goodly presence men to woonder moved, 
And was a» bonntefuli as any since. 
Fame hath been sharp to th" other ; yet bioause 
All accusations of him are not proved. 
And he built ChurciiBs, and made good laws. 
And sH men held him wise and valiiint. 
Who may deny him then his Genest plante?" 
The copy before us was presented by the author to Lord Elles- 
mere, and on the fly-leaf is a poetical inscription in Sir Geoi^e 
Buck's handwriting. It is very clear that he was under obliga- 
tions of some kind to his lordship in 1605, and it is not unlikely 
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that the ChancuIIoi' subsequently assisted him in obtaining the 
office of Master of the Bevels, which he held until 1622. In the 
last line the writer plays upon his own name, and, as we may 
guess, upon that of a person of the name of Griffin, who possibly 
had been his adversary in a Cbancery suit, which Lord Ellesuiere 
decided in favor of Sir George Buck. Of this we hear nothing 
in his scanty biography. The autograph inscription of this copy 
of Aapwif Jlo?.vcrcfavoi to Lord Ellesmere is addressed " To the 
right honourable the greatest counsellor. Sir Tho. Egerton, knight, 
baron of Ellesmere, Lord Chanoullour of England, my very good 
Lord," in the following terms : — 

" Great & graiia Lord, my mind hath longed long 

In any thankful] maner to declare. 

By act or woord, or were it in a song, 

How great to you my obligations are. 

Who did 50 nobly and so timely pluck 

From (rri&na talons your distressed Buck." , 

A comparison with this specimen of the penmanship of the Mas- 
ter of the Revels leaves no doubt that the inscription on an exist- 
ing copy of the play of" Locrine," 4to, 1595, assigning the author- 
ship of it to Charles Tylney, is the handwriting of Sir Geoi^ 
Buck. He adds the information, that he himself had written the 
"dumb shews" by which it was illustrated, and that it was origi- 
nally called " Elstrild." Charles Tylney was brother to Edmond 
Tylney, who had preceded Sir Geot^ Buck as Master of the 
Bevels. The interesting question of the authorship of" Locrine,' 
falsely imputed to Shakspeare, is thiia decided. 



Buckler Agaixst Death. — A Buckler agaynst the feare 
of Death, or Pyous and ProfRtable Observations, Medy- 
tations and Consolations on Mans MortaUty by E. B. 
minister in G. B. — London Printed for Mi. Sparkes 
Junior, 1640. 8vo. G8 leaves. 

The above title is engraved, and represents Death and Time, 
with a skull and hour-glass at their feet, standing on each side of 
a tablet, holding a book belween them, and above them is a buckler, 
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with " T. R. fe : " at the coroer : opposite are fourteen lines, headed 
" The miDfl of the Frontispiece." It is followed by a printed title- 
page, stating that the work was " Bj E. B.," without any addition, 
and that it was " printed by Eager Daniel, Printer to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge." 

The dedication is " to the right worshipfuU M"» Helena 
Phelipa, and M^ Agneta Gorges, grand children" to the "late Mar- 
chioness of Northampton, now with God." The anthor nowhere 
gives more than his initials, hut he was perhaps Edward Browne, 
who in 1642 pubhshed " A rare Paterne of Justice and Mercy," 
&e. The author writes in a peculiar kind of stanza, and in Part 
I, Meditation 7, (for hia work is divided into three Parts,) thus 
speaks of himself:-— 

" I have been oft abroad, yet ne'r could find 
Half the contentment which 1 found at home: 
Methought that nothing suited to my mind 
Into what place soever I did come. 
Though I nothing needed there, 
Neither clothes, nor drinlt, nor meat, 
Nor fit recreation B, jet 
Methought home exceeded farre." 
ConMdering that he dedicates his poems to two ladies, E. B. is 
often gross in his allusions and indelicate in his expressions ; and 
it seems to have been rather a matter of vanity with him to apeak 
plainly. In one place, he fancies a rich lady at the point of death, 
whose attendant endeavors to console her mistress by pointing 
out her worldly pleasures and possessions ;— - 

" Here for your feot are tinkling ornaments! 
Here are yonr bonnets, and your net-work canla; 
Fine linen, too, that every eye contents, 
Tour head-bands, tablets, eare-ringa, chams & falls; 
Your nose-jewels and yonr rings, 
Your hoods, Crispin g-plnnes & wimples. 
Glasses that bewray your pimple?, 
Vails, and other pretty things ■ • ■ 

" Rich chains of pearl to We your hair together, 
And others to adorn yonr snowle breaBt; 
Silk-stockings, starre-like shoes of Spanish leather; 
And that which farre escelleth all the rest, 
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And begets most admiration 
Of your clothes is not their matter, 
Though the world affords not better, 
But it is tlieir Frenchest fashion." 

The author certainly displays Buspioious learning upon all mat- 
ters connected with a lady's toilet and bed-room. 

It is worth noting, that Thomaa Jordan made use of some waste 
copies of tiis book to defraud such as would pay him for dedica- 
tions: he printed a new title to it without date, calling it "Death 
Dissected, or a Fort against Misfortune," and palmed it off upon 
the unsuspecting as his own composition. A copy with this pecu- 
liarity was sold in Ileber's iibrary. Part VIII., No. 1369. Jordan 
was unquestionably a great trickster in these matters ; but he had 
usually the eseuse of what Chaucer calls "a hateful good" — 
poverty. 



BuLLEiN, William. — A Dialogue both pleasaunt and 
pietifull, wherein is a godlie regiment against the Fever 
Pestilence, with a consolation and comforte against 
death. — NewHe corrected by William Bullein, the 
authour thereof, — Imprinted at London bylhon Kings- 
ton. Julij 1573, 8vo. B. L. Ill leaves. 
There was an earlier impression of this work in 1564, but the 
edition of 1573 was " corrected by the author," the last work on 
which he probably was engi^ed, as he died in 1576. It is of no 
■value at this time of day as a medical treatjse, though the author 
was very eminent ; but we advert to it because Bullein, for the sake 
of variety and amusement, introduces notices of Chaucer, Gower, 
Ltdgate, Skelton, and Barclay, which, coming from a man who was 
contemporary with two of them, (for Bullein was born very early 
in the reign of Henry VIIl.,) may be accepted as generally ac- 
curate representations. They are put into the mouth of an apothe- 
cary, whom he names Crispine, and who is describing Parnassus. 
Having spoken of Homer, Hesiod, Ennlus, and Lucan, as favorites 
of the Muses, he proceeds ; — 
"And nere tbeim satto old morall Goore, with pleasauiite peiine in hsinde. 
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commendyng lioneata Iotb without luste, and pleasure without pride. 
Holinesse in the Cleargy without hyposrisie, no tyrannie in rulers, no 
fttlshode in Lawiers, no naurie in Mflrohauntes, no rebeliion in the Com- 
mons, and unitie emong IsyoKdomes." &c. 

" Skellon satis in the oomar of a plller, with a froElie bitten face, frowo- 
ing, and is scante yet cleane cooled of the hotte bnrnyng oholour kindelad 
against the cankered Cardinait Wolsey, writing many a sharpe disticon 
with blondie penne againsla hym | and sonta tbem by the infecnail riverH 
Styx, Flegilon and Acheron, hy the Feriman of helie, called Charon, to 
the said Cardinall. 

" How the Cardinall came of nonght, 
And his Prelaoie solde and bought, 
And where such Prelates bee 
Sprong of lowe degree ; 
And spirituall digiiilee, 
Farewell benign Itee, 
FareweU simpHcitee, 



The Rev. Mr. Dyee, in his " Skelton's Works," I. p, Ixxxvj, 
cites only the two first lines, adding that the rest were " chiefly 
made tip from Skelton's Works," not being aware that they were 
a parody, and one of the oldest in our language. Of Chaucer, who 
comes next, Bullein says : — 

" Wiltie Chaucer satte in a Chaire of gold covered with Eoses, writing 
prose and risme, accompanied with the Spirites of many kyngea, knightes 
and faire ladies, whom he pleasauntly besprinketed with the Eweele water 
of the welie consecrated unto the Muse^; and as the heavenly epirite 
commended his deare Brlghara for the worthie entombyng of his bones, 
WOrthie of memorie, in the long skpyng chamber of most famous kingea, 
even bo in tragedie he bewailed the sodaine resarreGtion of many a noble 
man before their time, in apoilyng of Epitnphes; whereby many have 
lost their inheiitannce." &c. 

Here again, as in the address to the Reader before Warner's 
" Continuance of Albion's England," 1606, we see Brigham justly 
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applauded, for tte cost he incuired in the " worthy emtombing " 
of Chaucer's bones in Westminster Abbey. Of Lidgale, BuHein 
speaks as follows ; — 

" Lamentyng Lidgale, lurking emong the iillie[s], with a bald sfcons, 
with a gHriando of willowes about his pate; booted he was after sainct 
flenets guise, and a blooke stamell robe, with a loliilie monalerous lioods 
hangyng baGl^warde, he stoopyng forward, bewailyng ovBry estate with 
t^a apirite of pronidence; forseyng tbe Mies of wicked men, and the 
slipprie seatea of Princes; the ebbyngand flowyng, the risjng and filing 
of men in auctoritie, aud how vertue do advaunce the simple, and yice 
overthrow the most noble of the worliie." 

Alexander Barclay Dr. Bullein calls Bartlet, in the irregular 
spelling of those times ; and, asserting that he was " born beyond 
the cold river of Tweed," we see no sufficient reason for disbeliev- 
ing that he was a native of Scotland. Barclay, after writing bis 
Pastorals, &c., did not die until 1552, so that Bullein was his 
contemporary, and most liliely knew him and tbe fact. He ob- 

" Then Bartlet, with an hoopyng russet long eoate, with a pretie hoode 
in his necke, and five hnottes upon his girdle, after I'ranois tricks. He 
was borne beyonde the cold river of Twede. He lodged upon a swete 
bed of Chamomill, under the Sinamum tree: about hjm many Shep- 
herdes and sliepe, with pie asannte pipes; greatly abhorring the life of 
Courtiers, Citizens, Usurers and Banckruptes &c. whose olde dales are 
miserable. And the estate of Shepherdes and coantrle people he ac- 
coumpted moafe happie and sure," 

Whether Barclay were or were not a Scot, certain it is that he 
lived most of his time in Devonshire, far from tbe metropolis ; 
and continuing a rigid Catholic, as we see, of the order of Sl 
Francis, he was sure to be abused by the Protestants. The later 
portion of Bullein's book is a ridicule of travellers' wonders, with 
an ironical description of Great Britain (called " Taei^ Natrib ") 
as a country where tbo inhabitants were perfectly holy and vir- 
tuous. Everybody, even Ritson, has called this work " A Dia- 
logue both pleasant and pitifuU," but the last word really is pieli- 
full, i. e. full of piety. 
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BtrtwEE, John. — Anthropometamorpliosis : Man trans- 
form'd, or the Artificial! Qiangling historically pre- 
sented in the mad and cruell Gallantry, foolish Bravery, 
ridiculous Beauty, filthy Fincnesse, and loathsome Love- 
liness of most Nations, fashioning and altering their 
bodies from the mould intended by Nature ; with Fig- 
ures of those Transfigurations, &c. And an Appendix 
of the Pedigree of the English Gallant, Scripsit J. B. 
Cognomento Chirosophus. M. D. &c. — London, Printed 
by William Hunt, Anno Dom 1653. 4to. 323 leaves. 

There was an edition in 1650, 8vo, of this singular and learned 
work, but it is here much augmented and improved. The title- 
page is preceded by a portrait of the author, by W. Faithorne, 
and the portrait by a "frontispiece," representing persons of vari- 
ous nations, with their peculiar and absurd transformations, brought 
to trial before Nature, who engages Adam and Eve for her as- 
After five pages of verse, describing many of the monstrous 
changes men undergo by their own consent, we arrive at a dedi- 
cation to Thomas Dickinson, Esq., in which the author states that 
the present was the fifth time " the heroic disease of writing " had 
attacked him : to this are appended six copies of commendatory 
verses in Latin and English, followed by a letter to the author in 
prose, " a hint of the use of this treatise," Diploma AppoUlnk in 
Lalan hexameters, a list of authors quoted or mentioned. Errata, 
" a Table of the Scenes of Mans Transformation," and a general 
" Introduction." The body of the work occupies five hundred 
and fifty-nine pages, upon which are many coarsely executed 
woodcuts, representing some of the mofat striking " transfigura- 
tions." On p. 20 is given the representation of one of 

Whoss heads stood in their breasts," 
a race in the existence of which the author states his implicit be- 
lief, and this at a date fifty years sul>sequent to the time when 
Shakspcare wrote hia "Tempest" and "Othello," where also 
" men whose heads &o grow beneath their shoulders " are spoken 
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of. Our great dramatist availed himself of tbe popular notion 
on the subject, warranted bj " Haekluyt's Voyages," and by the 
translation of Pliny, B. v., eh. 8., where " Ihe Blemmii, who have 
no heads, but mouth and eyes, both in their breasts," are men- 
tioned. At the end of Bulwer's work is an unusually complete 
index of the contents of a volume, which displays a great deal of 
curious knowledge, and elaborately illustrates many vulgar opin- 
ions and superstitions. 



BcTTES, SiE William. — A Booke of Epitaphes made on 
the death of Sir William Buttes, Knight, who deceased 
the third day of September, Anno 1583. — Imprinted at 
London by Ilenrie Midleton. 4to. 28 leaves. 

We notice this small and unique volume, not for any intrinsic 
worth it possesses, but because it contains several specimens of 
English versification by men whose names have not hitterto found 
their way into Eitson's Bib). Poet., or into any other production 
of the kind. Of the subject of the Epitaphs we know nothing, 
unless Sir William Buttes were descended from Dr. Buttes, Phy- 
weian to Henry VIIL, and father of the Dr. Buttes who in 1599 
published a work called " Dyet's Dry Dinner," more singular in 
its title than meritorious in its contents. The English versiiiera 
on the death of Sir William Buttes are his relative T. Buttes, 
Henry Gosnold, Thomas Corbold, Samuel Stalon, and Eobert 
Lawcs, while the Latin contributions are by Richard Harvey, 
William Bourne, Henry Gosnold, Francis Burleigh, and Thomas 
Corbold. In none of these can we find a line that is worth quol^ 
ing ; but we gather, from particular expressions and allusions, that 
Sir William Buttes died rich, and that he had acquired bis wealth 
by mercantile pursuits. 



CAMBRircE Jests. — Cambridge Jests, or Witty Alarums 
for Melancholy Spirits. By a Lover of Ha, Ha, lie. — 
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London, Printed for Samuel Lowndes &c. 1674. 12mo. 

76 leaves. 

This collection consists of the usual stock of such merry mis- 
cellanies, and one additional story, so to call it, which shows how 
little people were aeq^uainted, oven in the reign of Charles IL, 
with Shakspeare's " Merchant of Venice." For thia reason only 
we notice " Cambridge Jests." When Lord Lansilownc, in 1701, 
made Shylock a comic character and a modern Israelite, introduc- 
ing it bj the line, 

" To day we pnnish a stock-jobbing Jew," 
the original had been entirely forgotten on the st^e, and few 
people knew what Shakspeare had really written, and how he had 
drawn the character, until the appearance of Rowe's edition of 
"the Works of Mr. William Shakespear" in 1709, The incident 
of the pound of flesh is thus told in " Cambridge Jests," even the 
scene haying been transferred from Venice to Constantinople, 

" In the City of Constantirople a certain Christian desired to borrow of 
a Jew tlie aura of five hundred Duckets. The Jew lent them unto him 
Willi condition that for the use of the money he should, at the end of the 
term, give him two ouneea of his flesh, cut oif in some one of his members. 
The day of payment being come, the Christian repayed the flye liundred 
DnoketB to the Jaw, but refused to give him any part of his fiesh. The 
Jew, not willing to lose his interest, convanted the Christian before Sultan 
Soliman, Emperour of the Turks, who having heard the wicked demand 
of the one, and the answer of the other, commanded a Eazor W be brought 
and to be given to the Jew, to whom he said; ■ Because thou ahait know 
that juatice is done thee, take there the Baior, and cat from the flesh of 
the Christian two ounces which Ihou demandeBt; bnt take heed thou cut 
neither more nor Icbb, for if thou dost, thou shall surely die.' The Jew, 
holding that to be a thing impossible, durst not adventure, but acquitted 
the Christian his interest." 

It seems out of the ijuestion to suppose that, if Shakspeare's play 
had at this tune been popularly known, the incident could have 
been thus related in a common jest-book : it occurs in it on p. 
148. Dogget, as most people are aware, performed the part of 
Lord Lanadowne's Jew in 1701, in the dialect of an Anglo. Ger- 
man Hebrew. 
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Campion, Edmund. — A true reporte of the death & mar- 
tyrdonie of M. Campion, Jeauite and preiste, & M. Sher- 
win & M. Bryan, preistes, at Tibome the first of Decem- 
ber 1581. Obseruid and written by a Catholike preist^ 
which was present therat. Wheninto is annexid certayne 
verses made by sundrie persons. B. L. 4to. 26 leaves. 
This title is followed by a text from Apoca. vii., under (he sym- 
bol of the Society of Jesus ; and there is no doubt that the tract 
■was either printed abroad, or secretly, in this country, without any 
printer's name. It is aTindicalion of Campion, Sherwin, and Bryan, 
and an attacli upon " Charke, Hanmer, Whitakers, Fyld, Keltrigh, 
Eliot, kogging Munday, riming Elderton and John Nichols, the 
disciple of bawdy Bale, all worshipfull writers at this time a"ain3t 
Preistes & Jesuites." After detailing the circumstances of the 
execution, at which Sir Francis Knowles, Lord Charles Howard, 
Sir Henry Lee, and others were present, " a caveat to the reader 
touching A. M. his discovery" is added, which supplies some in- 
teresting particulars regarding that celebrated pamphleteer, poet, 
and dramatist, Anthony Munday. 

It asserts that he " first was a stage player (no doubt a calling 
of some creditt), after, an aprentiae, wliich tyme he well served 
with deceaving of Iiis master, then wandring towards Italy, by hia 
owne report became acoosenerin his journey. Comming toRome 
in his short abode there was charitably relieved, but never admit- 
ted in the Seminary, as he pleseth to lye in the title of his booke, 
and, being wery of weU doing, returned home to hia first vomite 
againe. I omite to declare how this scholler, new come out of 
Italy, did play extempore ; those gentlemen and others whiche 
were present can beat give witnes of bis dexterity, who, being 
wery of his folSy, hissed bim from bis stage, Then, being therby 
discouraged, he set forth a balet against playes, but yet (O con- 
stant youth) he now beginnes againe to ruffle upon the stage. I 
omit, among other places, his behavior in Barbican with his good 
mistres and mother, from whence our superintendent might fetch 
bim to bis court, were it not for love (I would saye slaunder) to 
theu" gospel. Yet I thinke it not amiss to remember thee of this 
boyca infclicitie two several waycs of late notoriou?." 
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Hente the writer (supposed wltliout much evidence to be Eob- 
ert Pirsona) proceeds to noti e two publications bj-Munday: one 
upin the death of Fierard Haunce, a copy of which was sold 
among Hebers books and the other his tract entitled "A Dis- 
covene of Edmond Campoi and his Confederates," which als§ 
mcludes an account of their execution, and was published in 8vo 
by Ldwaid While with the date of 1582. Munday claimed to 
haie been very instrumental not only in the detection, but in the 
capture of Campion and havin^ been a witness at his trial, waa 
present at his execution for the purpose of confronting him. The 
latter part of Munday's tract is " A breefe Discourse concerning 
the deathes of Edmond Campion, Jesuit, Raphe Shirwin and 
Alexander Brian, on 1 DeclflSl"; and in the next yearMunday 
wrote, and printed, a reply to the publicadon before us. (See 
MUSDAY, posl.) 

At the close of the small volume in our hands are four poems 
upon Campion and his fellow-sufferers. The first contains the fol- 
lowing stanza against Munday : — 

"The witnesse false, Sladd, Maiiday & the rest, 
Which had j'our slanders noted in your booke, 
■Confesse your fault beforehaad; it were beat. 
Lest God do find it written, when he doth looke 
III draadfuli dooms apon the soulea of meQ; 
It will be late (alas) to mend it then." 
Elderton excited the author's wrath by ballads he had pub- 
lished, in the usual coarse of his calling, upon the execution of 
Campion. He attacks hloi thus ; — 

"Fonda Elderton, call in thy foolish rime: 
Thy scurile balates are to bad to sell ; 
Let good men rest, and mend tliy self in time. 
Confesse in prose thou hast not meetred well; 
Or if thy folly can not choose but fayne, 
Write alehouse toys — blaspheme not in thy vain." 
Bo ballad by Elderton on this subject has come down to us ; he 
was a noted writer of poems upon temporary topics, and the 
laughing-stock of Thomas Nash and other younger contemporaries : 
be had been a player as early as 1552, (Kempc'a Loseley MSS, p. 
47,) and twenty years afterwards wo find him at the head of a 
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company of actors. It mast have been subsequently to this date 
that he sobsisted mainly by " ballading," though some of his 
extant productions of that class bear an earlier dale, as, for 
instance, his Epitaph upon Bishop Jewell in 1571. Hla " Lamen- 
tation of FoUie," printed by Edward AUde without date, is prob- 
ably slill older, and, from expressions it contains, may be assigned 
to the very commenocment of the reign of Elizabeth.i 



Cap akd the Head. — A Pleasaunt Dialogue or disputa- 
tion betweene the Cap and the Head. — Imprinted at 
London by Henry Denham for Lucas Harrison &c. 
Anno 1564. Novembris 11. B.L. 12mo. 23 leaves. 
This highly amusing and curious tract is anonymous, and it was 
so popular that it came to a second edition very early in 1565 a 
copy bearing the date of 19th Feb. in that year being known, and 
preserved in the library at Bridgewater House. It consists en- 
tirely of a conversation between a Cap and a Head that was about 
to put it on, the former remonstrating against the fantastic fash- 
ions of the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, and illustrating 
very minutely, and entertainingly, many of the prevailing peculiar- 
ities in aftlre, but especially In the ornaments and coverings for the 
head, It opens as follows : — 

1 It was reprinted by the Terey Society in 1840, with a more interest- 
ing, hut not more curious ballad, entitled "The Panges of Love and 
LovBr'9 Fittea," which is quoted by Shakapeare in " Twelfth Night," and 
in " Eameo and Juliet." It is also mentioned in the old play, " The Tri- 
umphs of Lots and Fortnns," 1589, and in the intertude of " The Trial 
of Treasure," 1567, We quote a single stanza relating to Troilus and 

" Knows je not bow Troylas 
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" Thi Cap. 0, how undiscretely doth Fortnne deale with many in this 
world! cursed be the time that ever I was Rppoynted to cover thee. 

"The Bead. What the Diyel sylest tliou? thou doest nothing now a 
dayas but murmura and grudge. 

"The Cap. I would the Wolle that I was made of and the Sheepe that 
bare it had been devoured wyth Dogges, or that it had beans burned in 
the filthy fyngers of the ilfavoured olda queane that spuuno it. 

"The Head. Why, what meanest thou by this Cursing? I never did 

Afterwards the Cap enters into particulars of his grievances; 
and thia and otlier passages would have afforded amusing illustra- 
tions to tlie author of the articles on ancient head-dresses in VoL 
xxiv. of the Aruhteologia ; — 

"The Cap- Who is able to beare suche iiijurya at thy hande? thou act 
never contented to weare me after one fashion; but one while thou wearest 
me like a Garlande; by and by lyke a Steeple; another whyle a Barber's 
Bason; anona after lyke a Boll wbalmed upsyde downe; sometyme lyke 
a Roysfer; sometime lyke a Souldiour, and sometime like an Antique; 
sometyme plited, and anone after nnplited; and not being contented with 
that, thou byndest mae wylh garishe bandes, one while of one colour, and 
anoUiar while of an other, and sometyme wyth many ooloures at once, as 



" For how many are paynfed wyth Diademe for Saincts, that in time of 
their lyfe have bene false Traytoures to their King and Countrye? howe 
many crowned wyth Golde, that bane better deserved to be crowned with 
perpatuall shame V how many paynted wyth precious Mylars that, if their 
lives were wel examined, might more worthily weare an infamous Pyllory 
paper? so that then' bead attyre honoureth not them, but they rather dis- 
honour their attyre; whereby thou maist perceave that it is not possyble 
tor me to liyde the faultes of the imderstanding, as 1 hyde the scurfe of 
thy scalde Pate." 

The Cap further complains that he is sometimes ridiculously 
"stuck with Ostridge, Cranes, Parrats, Bittons, Cockes and 
Capons feathers," signifying nothing hut the lightness of the 
brain of the wearer. At last Cap and Head go out into the street 
together, and Cap questions Head very closely why he pulla him 
off BO frequently to salute different people as they pass. 
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" The Cnp. • " * But tell me why diddest thon put me of to him that 
pRssed byV 

"Thi Head. Woaidestthon nothayBme shew obeysoence to him? looke 
whnt a fayre chayne he hath on. 

" The Cap. Thea madaat thon curtesy to hys cbnyne, and not to him. 

" Tlie Head. Nay, I did it to him byCftuao of hya chaine. 

"The Cnp. Wliat is heo. 

" Tie Heful. I can not tell ; but well I woIb he hath a fayre chayne. 

'■ TSe Cop. But if he had had none, thou wouldest have let him pasae. 

"Tke Head. Yea: bntsaweat thou not, when hee peroeaved that I made 
no accouinpte of hym, howo he opened hi$ Cloake of purpose that I 
might see his chayne 't and then, thon knowest, I can doe no lasas." 

This leads to varioiis shrewd remarks upon persons of different 
stations and professions ; one of the persons they pass in a. Cath- 
olic bishop, and in the course of the conversation the Head toDa 
an anecdote how he escaped laeing considered a heretic. Through- 
out the discussion the Cap has by far the best of the " disputa- 
tion," which terminates in this manner : — 

" The Head, I cannot deny but thou haste spoken reason, but byoause I 
will not aeeme to bee selfe willed, 1 minde to frame myselfe according to 
the time and company ; and therfore beare witli mee tyll I hane money 
to bye a new Cap, at which time I mInde to let thee rest in quiet. 

" The Cap. Well, sylh it wyll be no betier, I minde no more to trouble 
thflfl ; but wyll arme my selfe paclentiy to beare all these Injuries, in hope 
that a time will come that thou shalte both remember my wordes, and I 
also shall bee unquiet: therefore, doe what thon wilte, I wyll aaynomore." 
The last leaf is occupied only by the printer's colophon, with 
the same date as on the title-page. 



Carew, Kichakd. — Godfrey of Bulloigiie or the E«cou- 
erie of Hierusalem. An heroicall poeme written in 
Italian by Sieg. Torquato Tasso and translated into 
English by R. C. Esquire. And now the first part con- 
taining fine Cantos imprinted in both Langu^es. — 
London, Imprinted by John Windet for Thomas Man. 
151)4. 4to. 120 leaves. 
This very f^thful version was made by Richard Carew of 
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Anthony, autlior of the " Survey of Cornwall." There are not 
two editions in 1594, but the tiile-pages of some copies differ in 
the imprint, purporting to have been " printed by John Windet 
for Cbriatopher Hunt of Esceter"; and an address, subscribed 
C. H., informs the reader that the MS. had got abroad without 
Carew's knowledge, and that, after five cantos had been printed, 
he forbade the publication of more, at least for the present. The 
address to this copy, instead of being dated, as usual with others we 
have seen, " From Exeeter the last of Februarie 1534," is "From 
Exceter the last of Februarie 1593." In one ease, no doubt, the 
commencement of the year was calculated from 1st January, and 
in the other from 25th Mareh. 

As Fairefax in 1600 (see Faisefax, post) availed himself of 
Carew's version, especially in the first draught of the first stanza 
of his translation, without much improving upon it, we may sub- 
join it here for the sake of comparison. Carew rendei-s it, — 
" I aing the godly armes and that Chleftaine, 

Who groat Bepulchre of our Lord did free; 

Much with his hande, much wrought he with his bmina; 

Much in his glorious conquest auffred hee. 

And hell in vain it selfe opposde, in vaino 

TLe miied troops, Asian and Libick, flee 

To armes; for heaven liim favour'd, and ha draw 
To sacred ensignes his atnud mates anew." 

Perhaps one reason why Fairefax afterwards made changes in 
hia first stanza was, that he was accused of having copied Carew. 
Carew's translation was never completed, and, as far as it goes, it 
is rather remarkable for fidelity than for freedom ; hia versification 
is always regular, and in the Italian form of stanza. If Carew 
were too fsuthful, certainly Fairefax was too free. 



Cakew, RiCiiAKD. — A Herrings Tayle : Contayiiing a 
Poeticall fiction of diuers matters worthie the reading. — 
At London Printed for Matthew Lownes. 1598. 4to. 
13 leavet. 
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On the autlioritj- of GuiUim's Heraldry, p. 154, edit. 1610, it 
has been supposed tliat this rhyming rigmarole, for it is nothing 
better, was written bj' Eiehard Carew of Anthony, the author of 
the preceding work, and of the " Survey of Cornwall," IG02. 
The internal evidence is all the other way ; for, allowing much 
for discursiveness and intended obscurity, it ia clear that the 
writer knew nothing of metre, and his meaning, when discovera- 
ble, is anything but such as would proceed from a man of good 
sense, elegant mind, and refined attainments. We think, there- 
fore, that Guillim, who was himself no good judge of such mat- 
ters, was misinformed ; in deference, however, to his statement we 
have placed the tract under Carew's name. That the real writer, 
whoever he may have been, was a man of some classical learn- 
ing, the many allusions to ancient history and mythology suffi- 
ciently establish ; but even in this respect the piece is certainly not 
worthy of Carew, and it is very properly not assigned to him ia 
either edition of Lowndes' Bibl. Man., while Fry, in his Bibl. 
Mem., 1816, 4to, p. 156, though he gives the writer far more than 
deserved credit, does not pretend to have ascertained who he was. 
It has been said that an allegory was intended, and that " A Her- 
ring's Tayle" was a sort of satire upon two emment personages 
of the time; but we can dmem nothmg of the kmd, although 
somebody may possibly have been personified under the figure of 
a snail in its futile endeavor to climb That the author did not 
understand the commonest rules of metre, as then practised by 
Carew himself and so many great poets, we may pro\e by the first 
fiix miserably lame lines ; — 

" I sing the strange ndventurea of the hardie Snayla 

Who durst (unlikely match) ttie weathercock assayle: 

A boid attempt, at first by fortune flattered 

With boote, but at the last to bale abandoned. 

Helpe, sportfull Mnse, to tune my gander-keaking quill. 

And with inek blotles of sad murriments it fill." &o. 



No person with the slightest ear for rhythm could possibly have 
produced such lines, and many others equally lamentable ; yet the 
writer, if we understand him, professes admiration for Spenser 
and Sidney, the latter by his name and the former as the "Muses 
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" But neitlier can I tell, ne cnn I stay to tell 
This pnllace architecture, where perfections dwell. 
Who list such know, lal him Musea deapeader recde, 
Or thee whom England sole did since the Conquest bread 
To conquer ignorance, Sidney, Like whom endite 
Eueu Plato would, as Jove (Ihey say) lilta Plalo write." 

We eonjeclure that by Muses despencier (printed in Italics in 
the original) the author of " The Faery' Queene" must have been 
intended, but the pun is as bail as the poetry, and we can trace 
no other allusion to any writer of the period. If the riddle of 
the whole piece were ever worth solving, we are not in a condi- 
tion to explain it now, and such lines as those that follow could 
surely never have been considered tolerable : — 

" For when the god of puffes, great mastar of the ftyra, 
Saw the base Snayle of his sonues spovle? a Trophee reare, 
Choler enfiam'd his heart, revenge tickled his fist, 
Disdaine wrincklad his face to smile of llltle list, 
And up his tlirote bole atairea climhd words of thraatoning. 
Which to effects of deedes thus wise he sought to bring. 
Poste through his large Dominions are writs out sent 
To warne his windie vassals to a parliament; 
So whizzing, blustring, peeping, whisking, there cama in 
First lithie Eurus with his parohie rivild skin; 
Uezt Boreas armd in ioe," &g. 
Some humor seems here to have been meditated, but most 
ineffectually, as far as moderns are concerned ; and when, in hia 
last words, the author tells us that bis " pen is worne to the 
Etumpe,"it is much in the same condition as the reader's patience. 



Caere, John, — A Larame Belle for London, with a 
caueat or warning to England : also a pitiful complaint 
of the penitent* synner, newlie set forthe by Ihon Carre, 
Citizein of London. — Imprinted at London by Henry 
Kirckham at the signe of the blacke Boie at the little 
North doore of Poules. 1573. 8vo. B. L. 11 leaves- 
In this small unique tract we introduce two new names into 
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the annala of our popular poetical literature, — John Carre, the 
editor of the book, and W. PhiUippea, who had a share in its com- 
position. The main subject is the pride, vanity, and general vices 
of the metropolis, which they attack in a strongly puritanical spirit, 
warning the inhabitants to repent, ere they be overwhelmed by 
the judgments of heaven. We know nothing of the writer beyond 
the fact stated upon the title-page, that, whatever bis coadjutor 
Phillippes may have been, Carre was free of the city r a John 
Phillips subsequently wrote upon the death of Sir P. Sidney and 
other topics, and his religious opinions were similar to those of his 
namesake. 

The first poem subscribed " Finis qd Ihon Carre," begins im- 
mediately after the title-p^e, — 

" For IhBe, O London 1 I lameat, 

And wring my hands with mouminfi cliere. 
Because that thou will not repent, 

Seyiigthy destruction draweth nere. 
If it be truB, as scriptures tell, 
Thy sinnes will ainoke thee doune to hell. 
" The vices which in thee are used 
To[o] fedious are for mo to tell: 
Thy noble fame is sore abused 

By those whiche in thea now doe dwell: 
Whereby I sea thy great decaie, 
That God dolh threaten thee aclie dale." 
He observes the same measure through sixteen stanzas, espe- 
cially attacking pride, " a weed that it is no boot to tread down, 
since it must be plucked up by the root:" — 
" So likewise pride in London now 
Doeth. florlshe in suebe goodly sorte. 
That thei invent whiobe wale and how 

Thereby augmented it might be ; 
And nothyng doe regarde at all 
That pride in the ende will have a fall." 
Here the defective rhyme "sorte" and "be" shows a clear 
misprint, which may be easily remedied if we read "in such high 
degree " for " in such goodly sort." We need hardly mention that 
Carre instances the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah; but with more 
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novelty be goes on to refer to the destroction of Alexandria, 
Nineveh, Jeruaalem, and even Troy, as waminga to London; he 
exclaims, — 



Thon art in syniie now drounde 80 deape, 

That froin hell mouthe tlion canst not scape ; 
Except repentance tliou embrace, 
At Gods hande thou shalt ilnde no grace." 
In his last stanza he again reminds his fellow-citizens that 
"pride must have a fall," after whieh Phillippes takes up the song 
to a very similar tune, but in a different measure — fourteen- 
syllable lines, divided in order (o come into the small page. He 
entitles his poem "A Caveat or warning to Englande," and it 
begins thus tautologously: — 

" The present plugnes that now we fele 
our joyes doeth muche encrocbe, 
And feare of forrein foes besides 
who seake for to upproclie 

" To worke annoye to Britaine soile, 
but Jove be thaiikte therefore, 
That hath dislodgde the treason now 
which Curia kept in store." 

Here the substitution of Jove for the name of the Creator, and 
the use of the word Curia, in order, perhaps, to avoid more par- 
ticular and personal allusion, are remarkable. Thence, affecting 
a classieal style, he talks of Iris and Rhamnusius, and diverges to 
a wolf " in lambs array," finally arriving at a horticultural figure, 
representing Queen Elizabeth as the gardener : — 

'■ The gardner hath her sickle sharpW ■ 
to piucke up all suche seedes 
As to the eje do fruiifull seme, 



will bring to mind A. 
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" But he whiche first did plant those trees 
in this our Englishe lande, 
And did assigne tiie Gardener, slie 
to tflie the cliarge in hande, 
" Hatti Bhowne lier Grace wherB she shall puft, 
and where thnt she shall route, 
According aa affection serves 
to suoho as jelde no fniite." 

He advises the Queen to use her sickle in time "to crop such 
imps," and " not to sta3' as erat she did," until thej bad clomb too 
high. He, not very charitably, thus invokes her : — 

"Renowned Prince, even bo I ornTe, 
foresee thy auLjeotes woes, 
And yeldo revenge for such as wishe 
thy Crouna to fbrrein foesj " 

and at last addresses himself to the divine power by his proper 
appellation. While praying for the Queen, he does not forget 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London ; from whence we may, 
perhaps, infer that PhiUippes also was a member of the corpo- 

" And to this citie graunt ( God ! ) 
lorde Maior and his fraternitie 
Degresse nothyng from Fri noes will, 

" God prosper her! God length her rsigne! 
from harmes her grace God save ! 
Poore PhiUippes ha with gushynR teares 
doth thus desire to have. 

Finis, per W. PhiUippes." 

So, lest his name should be passed over in the text, he adds it 
immediately afterwards at the contlusion. To these two produc- 
tions is added an anonymous third, in a different form and meas- 
ure, but otherwise possessing no features calhng for ol 
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Caetwright, John. — The Preachers Travels. Wherein 
is set downe a true lournall to the confines of the East 
Indies, through the great Countreyes of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia &c. With the Authors retume by the way of 
Persia, Susiana, &c Containing a full survew of the 
Kingdom of Persia, &c. Also a true relation of Sir 
Anthonie Sherley's entert^nment there : &c. With the 
description of a Port in the Persian gulf commodious 
for our East Indian Merchants &c. Penned hy I. C. 
sometimes student in Magdalen College in Oxford. — 
London Printed for Thomas Thorppe, and are to bee 
sold by Walter Burre. 1611. 4to. 56 leaves. 
The author does not ^tate his reason for undertaking this long 
and perilous jouroe*, the account of which is dedicated to Sir 
Thomas Hunt (a Justice of the Peace of Surrey), "from mine 
House in Southwarke, this 1% of October. Anno Dom. 1611." 
On the next page ho tells the " gentle Reader" that he had 
intended to haie added some observations to show the great prob- 
ability of a Northwest Passage, but he had delayed it, until he 
had ascertained whether the then current news were true that it 
had been discovered. 

Cartwright narrates at considerable length the chief incidents 
of his travels through tie various countries named on his title- 
page, and, on p. 67, adverts to Sir Anthony Sheriey, and his mis- 
sion to Persia, to stir the sovereign up against the Turks, He 
admits that Kobert Sherley was left in Persia by his brother as a 
sort of pledge, and bears witness to the great favor in which he 
maintdned himself in the court at Ispahan. The following is a 
remarkable allusion to the play, by Day, Rowley, and Wilkina, 
called " The Travels of three English Brothers," often acted, and 
printed in 1 GOT, about four years before Cartwright'a return to 
England " And farther, the King, to manifest his love, gave him 
(Robert Sherley) out of his Seraglion in marriage a Circassian 
lady of great esteemeand regard. Butthatheshould have a child 
in Persia, and that the King (a professed enemie to the name 
of our blessed Saviour) should be the God-father, this certainely 
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is more fit for a Stage, for the common people to wooder at, then 
for any mans private studies." 

It was on the author's return that he went to Mosul and sur- 
veyed the neighboring remains of Nineveh. He saya, and the 
pasaage in our day is curious, — " It is agreed by all prophane 
Ttriters, and confirmed by the Scriptures, that this cittie exceeded 
all other citties in circuit and answerable magnificence. For it 
seems by the ruinous foundation (which I thoroughly viewed) that 
it was built with foure sides, but not equall or square ; for the two 
longer sides had each of Ihem (as we gesee) an hundreth and 
fifty furlongs ; the two shorter sides ninty furlongs, which amounteth 
to foure hundred and eighty furlongs of ground, which makes three 
scoremiles, accounting eight furlongs toan Italian mile." Whether 
this statement and calculation accords with modern measurements 
and computations weknow not, but it is very possible that 250 years 
ago more of the proportions of Nineveh could be ascertained than 
at present. The practice of conveying goods and passengers 
down the Tigris upon air-filled goat-skins prevailed then as now, 
for Cartwright tells ua, — 

" From the Island of Eden we returned to Mosul, wa stiiied there eifht 
diiies, and so went down the river Tigris ta Bagdat, or New Babilon, being 
carried Qot on boat, as down the river Euphrates, bnt upon cortaine Za- 
toires or rafts, borne npon goatea skins blowne full of wjnde like bladders^ 
Which rafts they sell at Bagdat for fire, and carry their skins againa 
home upon Asses by land, to make other voyagas down the Bftid river." 

The above, as might be expected, exactly accords with the pres- 
ent practice. The author is here and there too tedious and 
minute, while in other places he is too brief and general in his 
descriptions. On the whole, hia book is rather a dull one, but 
there is less on the subject of religion than we should have looked 
for in "The Preacher's Travels." The work is not, especially 
rare, but it touches some pointa not adverted to by other writers. 



Caumpeden, Hugh.-— The History of Kyng Boccus and 
Sydracke how he confounded his lemed men and in the 
syght of them dronke strong venym in the Name of 
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the Trinite and dyd him no hurt Also his dyuynyte 
that he lemed of the Boke of Koe. Also his profycye 
that he had by Eeuelacyon of the Aimgell. Also the 
aunsweris to the questions of wisdome both morall and 
naturall with much worldly wysdome contayned in num- 
ber ccclxij. Translated by Hugo of Caumpeden out of 
Frenche in toEnglisshe. — [Colophon] Thus endelh the 
hystory and questyos of kynge Eoccus and Sydracke. — 
Prynted at London by Thomas Godfray. At the coste 
and charge of dan Robert Saltwode moke of saynt Aiis- 
tens at Cantorbury. Ckm priuikgio regali. 
Warton (H. E, P. II. 408, edit. 8vo), Dibdin (Typ, Ant. III. 
65), and otliers, have inconsiderately giTen 1510 as the date when 
this rehgious romance was printed, wliile the fact is that God- 
fray, whose name it bears in the colophon, did not bepn to 
employ a press until 1522 : the type serves also to show that it 
was similar to that he used for hia Chaucer in 1532. 

There is a confusion in the title-page which has sometimes mis- 
led those who have spoken of the work without reading it, for it 
was not Kyng Boeeus who " confounded his learned men," but 
Sydracke ; and it was Sydracke who drank the poison which, by the 
blessing of the Trinity, did him no injury : Sydracke too, of whose 
ori^n little or nothing is said, answered so saiisfactoriiy the S62 
questions in divinity, morality, natural history, &c., put to him by 
King Boccus. This ho accomplished by the aid of the Holy 
Ghost, in addition to the conversion of all India to Christianity, 
although it afterwards relapsed to its ancient idolatry. Warton 
quotes from a MS, (Laud. G, 57) which materially differs from the 
printed copy, to which we have confined ourselves. It thus 

" Men may fjnde in oMe bokj-s. 
Who so theria lokys, 
A«tes worthy of memory 
Full of knowledgB and mystery; 
Wherof \ ehall shew a lylell jesta 
That be feU ons in the Eest. 
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" Thee waa a Kynge that Boccns lij-ght, 
And was a man of moche mygUt: 
Hia land lay by tbe greate yiide 
Bactorje lijght it as we fynde, 
Aftar the tjme of Koe even 
Eyght hundred yere fourty and seuen. 
The Kynga Boccub hyin be thought 
That he wolde hane a cytye wrought, 



That moche of ynde longed vntoj 

Hia name was Garaab : tlie Kjiige 

BoocuB tho purueyed all tbynge 

And shortly a towre began he: 

There he wolde make a oytye, 

And was ryght in the incomj-nga 

Of Garabys lande the Kynga." 
By " Gavaby's land" we are, perhaps, to understand Araby; 
but the author's chronology is a little defeolive, since he makes 
all that he relates occur only 847 years after the time of Noah. 
Boccua began hia tower, but every night what ho had done in the 
day waa demolished, and " foure score and ix mayslers," whom he 
consulted, could not discover the L-auso. He easts them all into 
prison and sends for Sydracke, an old man who professes (o be 
able to carry out the completion of the tower. He converts Boc- 
cus to the true faith by showiog Lim " the umhre of the Trinity " 
in a vessel of water ; but as his people are thereby enraged, they 
insist that Sydraeke shall drink " stronge venym " : he consents to 
do so, and " it dyd him no hurt." Then follow the 362 questions 
which Boecus proposes to Sydraeke, and the answers to them open 
the King's mind to the whole history of man's creation, and to the 
mystery of his redemption. Some of the doubts suggested by 



Boceua are only upon points of natural philoi 
tion 59,— 

" May eny woman bere mo 
Cbyldren in her at onys than two ? " 


«ph,, 


and question 74, — 




" Why are some men blake in towne, 
Some whyt and soma browne '.' " 
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Other questions regard music and the sciences, as, — 
nade it, 
t?" 

to which Sydracke's answer is worth giving for its true poetry, ia 
conception more than in words : — 
" Of the chyWren of Noe 
Japh«t, the yongeet of tha thre, 
He ooiitrjved it, and wronght 
As God it sent in his thought: 
And of the sound bo it toke 
Of trees that the wynde shake; 

That raa harde from hylles doune. 

Some Sonne was lowe aud some hye, 

And Iherof found ha melody. 

An instrument he made aiione 

That melody to worka upon." 
We cannot at all agree with Warton that there is " no sort of 
eli^anee in the diction," when wo read a passage like the above. 
Question 207 reads like a puzzler, but Sjdracke answers it in 
terms that would have not been at all relished in the time of the 
Stuarts : the question is, — 

'■ Whether is hyer, as thou doyst undaratand, 

The Kynge, or the lawe of the lands? " 
To which the sage replies, — 

" tf the Kyngs do agayne tha lawe, 

Lawe ehal hym deme with skyl and ryglit: 

Than is the lawo ahove his myght, 

And brelie he the lawe in eny thyng, 

He is not wortliy to be kynge." 
Afterwards the questions E4;aln become religious and polemical, 
as to whether Christ's disciples could work miracles ; when Christ 
shall come to redeem the world, &c. ? and under the last answer 
to question 362, we read " The ende of the bystory." Here it is 
related that Boccus completed the tower in the name of the 
Trinity ; that Garaab submitted and was converted, but that 
after the deaths of Boccus and Sydracke all went wrong again, 
and the people of India reverted lo their old pagan faitii and 
worship. At the close, " Hughe of Caumpeden " claims tbe whole 
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as his translation ; but, as far as English is concerned, it.does not 
read as il" the materials had been derived from any foreign 
source. Dibdin speaks of an " Epilogue," but there Is nothing so 
called by the writer, and the word " Finis "precedes the colophon- 
Thifi romance is not noticed by Ellia in hU " Speuimens." 



CentdkiOn. — The valiant and most laudable fight per- 
formed in tlie Straights, by the Centurion of London, 
against five Spanish Gallies. Who is safely returned 
this present Moneth of May. Anno D. 1591. 4to. 
B. L. 3 leaves. 

This tract, small as it is, was considered of sufficient importance 
to be entered at Stationer's Hall on the 15th May, 1591, by 
Andi-ewe Wliit«, who, on the same day, also registered " a ballad 
of the same vj'ctorye." There ia a woodcut of a ship under sail 
on the title-page, and it occupies so much room ihat, if there were 
ever any stationer's name under it, it has been cut away. The 
terms of the entry in the Bcgisters arc these : — 

" Andrewe White. Entrcd utito him &o. The wonderfull Tj-ctorie ob- 
teyned by the Centuryon of London flgaiiiBte fyve Bpanishe gallies, the 
iiijtii. of April, beiiige Estar daje, 1B91." 

The tract itself gives the date of the fight " upon Ester day 
last, in the straights of lebualtare," where the Centurion, of 45 
men and boys, in company with three smaller vessels, which left 
her to her fate, was attacked during a calm by five galleys full of 
Spaniards : " in every of the gallies," says the account, " there 
was about five or sixe bundreth souldiours," but the meaning must 
surely be that there were 500 or 600 Spaniards in the whole, and 
not in each galley. The enemy was beaten olf with considerable 
loss, after a determined resistance of five hours and a half 

The name of the Captain of the Centurion was Robert Brad- 
shawe, and at the end of the pamphlet, after the word " Finis," 
we meet with the subsequent sort of attestation to the truth of the 
narrative : " Present at this fight, Maister John Hawes, Marchant, 
and sundry other of good atcounl." One of the comi)amons of 
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the Centurion, the Dolphin, was afterwards attacked by the Span- 
iards and Mown up. 

We are enabled to give three stanzas of the ballad from a 
broadside fragment ; the whole, though we have never met with 
it, may be in existence, and what follows will be sufficient for 
identification : — 

" Come listen nobis mariners 
And I a tale will Isll 
Of how the bold Centurion 
The Spaniarila did refell. 

fioiee mell ye marineri, 

" She had but five and forty men, 

The Spaniards many hunderd, 

And if they gain'd tiie victory. 

The ship they would hava plunderd. 

Sown well, #c. 

"TheSpiiniardsrowdingalliesfivei 
No breath of wind did blow, 

Most boldly met tha foe, 

Jloice well, 4c. 
The above must have been sung to the popular old tune t of 
'■ Row well, ye Mariners," but we have seen various sea-songs, of 
different a 



Chalkhill, John. — Thealma and Clearchus. A Pasto- 
ral History in-smooth and easie Verse. Written long 
since by John Chalkhill Esq. an Acquaintant and Friend 
of Edward Spencer. — London : Printed for Benj. Tooke 
&c. 1683. 8vo. 87 leaves. 
This poem, in couplets, was edited by Izaac Walton, and his 

brief preface is dated May 7, 1678, but the work did not come 

from the press until five years afterwards. It 



« Chappell'a admirable work " Popular 
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not noticed by Sir John Hawkins in his Life of Walton, nor in 
other authorities, that Spenser's Christian name is sometimes mis- 
takenly given on the title-page, Edward instead a£ Edmund: such 
is the case with the copy before us. The volume la preceded by 
lines from the pen of Thomas Flatman, dated June 5, 1683, about 
ax months before Walton's death, on the 15th of December, 1683, 
in his ninety-first year. The second Earl of Brldgewater seems 
to have been an attentive and an admiring reader of Chalkhill's 
poem, and has corrected errors of the press in various parts 
of it. 

There is some reason for assigning to ChalkhlU a collection of 
small poems under the title of " Alcilia, Philoparthens loving 
Folly," which was first printed in 4to, 1B13,1 in a volume with 
Marston's " Pygmalion's Image," and " The Love of Amos and 
Laura." The last of these is dedicated to Ix. Wa., or Izaae Wa!. 
ton, which connects him with the publication ; and at the end of 
the first piece are the initials I. C, which perhaps were those of 
John Chalkhill. There were subsequent editions of " Alcilia " in 
8vo, 1619, and 4to, 1628, and it certainly deserved considerable 
popularity for the " smooth and easy verse " in which it is writ- 
ten, — a qviality imputed by Walton to Chalkhill's poetry. The 
authoi;of "Alcilia" gives himself Philoparthen as bis poetical 
name, and to him an epistle preceding the poems is addressed, 
headed, "A Letter written by a Gentleman to the Author his 
Friend," signed Philaretes : this may possibly have been Walton 
who, nearly sixty years afterwards, edited " Thealraa and Clear- 
chus." The principal part of " Alcilia " consists of what I. C. is 
pleased to call " Sonnets," or short pieces in six-lino stanzas, often 
uncotinected excepting in the general subject. A specimen or 
two may be not improperly subjoined : — 

" Whst thing is Love? A Tyrant of the minda, 
Begot by hate of yonth, bronght forth by sloth, 
Hurst with vain thoughts and changing as the wind ; 
Ada ape disaembler void of fallh and trothi,,,. 
1 See also, respecting this work and the edition of 1613, (which we 
never saw until somelime after the appearance of the Bridgw. Catalogue,) 
the Rev. T. Corser's valuable O^Ualanea Angh-poetka, printed for the 
Cbetliam Society in 1860, p. IS. 
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" What thing is Benuty? Natnras denrest miaion, 
Tha snare of youth; like the Inoooataiit Moone 
Waxing and wayning; error of opinion, 
A mornings flowre that witherelh era noone: 
A swelling fruit, no sooner ripa than rotten, 
Which Bicknesse makes forlorne, and time forgotten." 

Hot a very iiiconsideralilG portion of " Akilia " is in couplets, 
and the style, in more than one respect, reminds us of the versifi- 
cation of "Thealma and Clearchus." The following lines are 
from a division of the work called " Love's accusation at the 
Judgment-seat of Reason " : it fornas part of " the Author's evi- 
dence against Love " : — 

"It's now two yearas (as I remember well) 
Since first this wretch, sent from the neather hell 
To plagna the world with new-found cmeltie», 
Under the shadow of two ohristall eyes 
Betrald my sense ; and as I slumbring lay 
Pelloniouslj oonvflj'd my heart away, 
Which most unjustly he detain'd from mee, 
And exerois'd thereon strange tyranny. 
Sometime his mannar was to sport and game, 
With bry'rs and thorns to raiae and pricke the same ; 
Sometime with nettles of desire to sting it; 
Sometime with pinsons of despaire to wring it; 
Sometime againe he would anoynt the sore 
And heale the place that he had hurt before; 
But hurtful! helps and ministrad in -mine. 
Which Bervad only to renew my paine: 
For, after tliat, more wounds he added still. 
Which pierced deepe, but had no power to kill. 
Unhappy mad' cine, which, in stead of cure. 
Gives strength to make the patient more indure! " 

Although, perhaps, no particular resemblance can he pointed 
out, yet in " Thealma and Clearchus " we observe the same flow 
of the verse, and so great a similarity of pause and rhythm, as, 
combined with other circumstances, to make it probable that both 
that work and " Aleilia " were firan one pen. 
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Chambehlain, Eobekt. — Jocabella, or a Cabinet of Con- 
ceits. Whereunto are added Epigrams and other Poems 
by E. C. &c. — London, Printed by R. Hodgkinson for 
Daniel Frere &c. 16iO. 12mo. 

A jest-book of very rare occurrence, and especially recom- 
mended to notice by one of the "Conceits" applying to, and 
naming, Sbakspeare. 

The above printed title-page is preceded by an engraved one, 
" J. E. fecit," representing Mercury and the Pates in the fore- 
ground, and a champaign country ivith a river in the bacltground: 
underneath the plate is this couplet : — 



The dedication to Mr. John Wild is subscribed Eobert Cham- 
berlain, probably the author of " Nocturnal Lucubrations," 1 638, 
and " The Swaggering Damsel," a comedy, 1640, of whom little 
is known, excepting Ibat he was of Exeter College. After a short 
address " to the Reader," begins, " Jocabella, or the Cabinet of 
Conceits," numbered from 1 to 459, followed by a few poems, only 
interesting on account of their temporary application. One is, 
" On the new fashion'd coats without slcevea, called Rockets ; " 
another, " On the new fashion'd bigb-crown'd hats ; " a third, " On 
the new fashion'd long ciiffea ;" a fourth, " On Mr. Nabbes his 
Comedie called the Bride;" and a fifth, "On the Swines-fac't 
Lady." Two commendatory copies of verses, signed " C. G. 
Oxon." and " T. R.," moat unusually placed at the end, conclude 
the small volume. 

The mention of Shakspeare is met with in the Conceit num- 
bered 391, and It is this: — 

" One asked another what Shakeapaarea workes were worth, all being 
bomid together? hee answered, not a farthing; not worth a farllimg, said 
he, wby so? He answered, that his playes were worth a great denle or 
jnonay, but ha never heard that his wortes were worth anything at aJl." 
At the time the above was printed, Shakapeare'a Hays had been 
published twice " bound together," viz., in 1623 and 16S2. All 
the " Conceits " are necessarily sbort, but some of thein, aa might 
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be expected, liave little point. The following illustrates a well- 
remembered passage in Butler's " Hudibras," published more than 
twenty years afterwards ; it is numbered 69 : — 

"A gentleman going to take horae wcs observed to have but one spur; 
and being asked tha reason, answered, that if he could make one sida of 
his horae goe, he made no qnestion but the other side would goa along 

Number 83 only gives in prose what ou a previous page (21) 

" A School e-master, upon a bitter cold day, s 
estreamly benumb'd, asked him what was thi 
Ewered, 5 Sir, 1 have it at my fingers ende." 

The next we shall quote has little point, but it relates to an in- 
teresting topic — the employment, unljl the Restoration, of male 
actors on the stage to sustain tbe parts of women. It is numbered 
122: — 

" A Gentleman meeting a stsge player in a great sicknes time, who had 
formerly plaid womens parts, told him he was growne grave, and that he 
began to have a beard: the other answered, while the graasa giowea the 
horse did starve; meaning, because there was then no playing, and there- 
fore he did let his heard grow." 

While the plague prevailed in London, no performances were 
allowed at the theatres. These are a fair specimen of the whole 
work. According to Anthony Wood, Chamberlain did not go to 
Oxford until 163T, when he was thirty years old : if so, " Joca- 
beUa" must have been collected, and perhaps printed while he 
was still at college. 



Chapman, Gf.okgb, — Petrarchs seven Penitentiall Psalms, 
paraphrasticallj translated. With other Philosophical! 
Poems, and a Ilymne to Christ upon the Crosse. Writ- 
ten by George Chapman. [Mottos from Arri. Eplct.] 
— London, Imprinted by Matthew Selman dwelling in 
Fleete-streete neare Chancerie Lane. 1612. 8vo. 50 
leava. 
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This is one of the scarcest of Chapman'') protluchons, and we 
have never seen more than three perfect copies of it Warton 
(H. E. P. Jv. 275) only knew of it from the Siationera' Registers, 
■where it was entered the year before it was pubhshed , and Dr. 
Bliss (Ath. Oxon. H. 579), supplying thp omissions of Wood, was 
obviously not aware of the existence of a moot beautiful exemplar 
in the Bodleian Library; he cited the entry at Stationers' Hall 
exactly as he found it ia Warton. The title-page above quoted 
gives us no information respecting what is, ou some accounts, the 
most interesting portion of the small volume, namely, a number of 
miscellaneous original poems, of which we shall speak presently. 

The dedication is to the then Master of the Rolls, Sir Edward 
Phillips, requesting him to read the book " at his emptiest leisure," 
Chapman excusing himself for not addressing it " to his most gra- 
cious and sacred patron " Prince Henry, on the ground that he 
destined for him his great work, the translation of Homer. Then 
begin the paraphrastical versions of Petrarch's seven penitential 
Psalms : I. Heu mihi misero. II, Invocabo quem qffendi. HI Mis- 
erere Domine. IV. Eeeordari libel. V. Nodes mem in mcerore 
transeunt. TI. Circumvallarunt me inmici. ^11. Cogitaham stare. 

He ^ves another, and what he terms a stricter, version of the 
first Psalm, but it is the only one he so treats. The paraphrase of 
the first stanza is this : — 

" me wretch i I Imve enrng'd 
My Redeemer, and enRag'd 

My life, on death's eloro foote presMming; 
I have broke his blessed lawes, 
Turning, with accursed cause, 
paving love to wrath consumhig." 



More Btriitly translated," it stands as follows: — 

(Inoenst so sternely) my so meeke Redeemer, 
And have hone proud, in prides supreme decree, 
Of his so serious law a sleight esteemer," 

Chapman admits, as all must allow, that his style 
"harsh," and we may add that it is often obscure, from a struggle 
to bring his weighty and expansive thoughts info as small a corn- 
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pass of words as possible. His " Hymne to our Saviour on the 
Cross" begins, 

" Haile, great Kedeemer! man and God ollhaile! 

Whose fervent Hgonie tora temples vaila, 

Let sacrifices out, darke Prophesies 

And mhacles: and let in for all tiiasa 

A simple pietie, a naked iieart 

And humlile Epirit, that no lesse impart 

And prove thy Godliend to ub, being as rare, 

And in all sacred powre aa circulare." 
In reference to the words "A simple pietie," Chapman adds this 
note ; — " Simplicitie of pietie, and good life answerable to such 
doctrine, in men, now as rare as miracles in other times; and re- 
quire as much divinitie of supportation." The divines of his day 
were not much in favor with him, for he proceeds afterwards, — 

"Tiiou couldst have come in filorie past them all, 
With powre to force thy pleasara, and empale 
Thy Church with brasse and Adamant, that no swine. 
Nor theeves, nor hjpooritea, nor fiends divine, 
Cirald have broke in, or rooted, or pnt on 
Veatments of pietie, when their hearts had none;" 

Upon which he subjoins this note : — " Such as are our divines in 
possession, and in fact devils, or wolves in sheepes clothing." 
Elsewhere he thus applies the mythological fable of Narcissus: 
"Hence came the cruell fate that Orpheus 
Sings of Narcissus; who being amorous 
Of his ehade In the water (which denotes 
Beautle In bodies that like water flotes) 
Despls'd himselfe, bis soule, and so let fade 
His substance for a uever-pui'obast abada; 
Since aoules of tlieir use ignorant are still 

This is obscure. He draws up the moral of his whole hymn in 
the following couplet, placed at the end, and marked by Italic 
typo : — 

" Complaiae no(, mhafsoever Need incadet, 
B«t heameslfmivnei beare at Ughleit shades." 
We must now make a few quotations from the third portion of 
the book, tonsisting chiefly of original pieces, which Chapman was 
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too modest to announce on the title-page. After translating 
" Vii^il's Epigram of a good man" and others, he gives a few 
epigrams of his own ; as, — 

Of Learning. 
" Learning ia the Art of f-ood life: they, then, 

Eather too severe a test, but a lo^cal conclusion, admitting the 
premise. 

0/ Attire. 
"In habit*, nor in any ill to th'aie, 
Affright the Tulgar tVom Fhilosophie; 
Bnt aa in lookea, words, workes men witnesse thea 
Comflly and obecklesse, so in habito be." 

We conclude with a piece entitled, 

0/ grent Men. 
" When Homer made Acbilles passionate, 
Wrathfull, reveiigefull, and insatiate 
In his affections, what man will danlB 
He did compose nil that of industrleV 
To let man see that uibq of most renowne, 
Strongst, nohlest, fairest, if they set not downe 
Decrees within them for disposing these 
Of judgement, resolntion, uprightnesse, 
And vertnons knowledge of their use and ends 
Mishaps and miseries no lesse extends 
To their destinction, with all that they prlsde 
Then to the poorest and the most despisde." 
As no bibliographer has ever made an extract from this rare 

volume, and some have not even mentioned it, we have thought 

it right to go more into detail regarding it. 



Chapman, George. — Homer Prince of Poets : Trans- 
lated according to the Greeke, in twelue Bookes of his 
Iliads. By Geo. Chapman. Qui nil molitur inepth — 
At London printed for Samuel Macham. n. d. fol. 
126 leaves. 
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The title-page ia engraved by W. Hole : on either side i: 
figure of Achilles and Hector, and at the top a head of Horn 
supported by Vulcan and Apollo, with this motto, — 
Mulciberin Trojam, pro Troja slabat Apollo. 
At what precise dat« these twelve first books of the Iliad cai 
out cannot be ascertained, as no year is mentioned in any part 
the volume. " Seven Books of the Iliads " and " The Shield 
Achilles " appeared in 1598, and the remaining five books w< 
not added to the seven and printed, at all events, till 1603, 
they are dedicated in verse, and at length, to Prince Henry : 
this in some copies (as in the present) a sonnet to Queen An 
is subjoined, but lie leaf does not belong to the regular series 
the signatures. It is followed by an interesting address " to t 
Reader," where Chapman thus adverts to the general principl 
of translation ; — 

" Which how I have In my conversion prov'd, 

To rending judgements, since so generally 
Cnstome hath made even th' ablest agents erra 

In these translations: all so much apply 
Their painea and cnnnings word for word to render 

Their patient Authors; when they maj as well 
Make fish with foula, camels with whales engender, 

Or their tongues speeoh in other mouths compel!. 
For even as different a production 

Asks Greeke and English; since, as they, in sounds 
And letters shun one form and unison, 

So have their sense and elegancio boiinds 
In their distinguish! natures, and require 

Onely a judgement to make both consent 
In sense and elocution; and aspire 

As well to reach the spirit that was spent 
In his CKnmple, as with art to piorsa 

His grammar and etymologia of words." 

Of the capabilities of English he remarks fartier on : 

" And for our tongue, (hat still is so empayrde 
By travailing iingnists, I can prove it cteere 
That no tongue hath the Muses utferance heyrde 
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Stroote out of rime, so naturally as this; 

Our mnnosyllBbles so kindly faU 
And meete, oppoade in rime, as their did kisse. 

French and Italian, mo^t immBtrioall ! 
Their many sjllables in harsh collision 

Fall aa thay brake their nocks: their bastard rimos 
Saluting as they justl'd in transition, 

Kept in their falls. And, inethinkea, their long words 

Two opposites shonld meet with two-hand swords, 
Unwieldily, without or use or grace." 

What he sajs of English ia certainly in a great degree true, hut 
few will agree in this extraordinary opinion of Italian for the 
purposes of poetry. It is to be observed that, in 1598, Chapman- 
employed the ten-syllable heroic measure, hut he subsequently un- 
fortunately adopted the fourteen-sy liable long verge. The reason 
for the change he does not explain, but the consequence of it was 
the addition of epithets and expletives to make out the verse, 
sometimes without strengthening the sense. The volume ia ter- 
minated by fourteen sonneti, addressed to the Diike of Lennox; 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere; the Earl of Salisbury; the Earl of 
Suffolk; the Earl of Northampton ; Lady Arabella Stuart; the 
Countess of Bedford; the Earl of Sussex ; the Earl of Pembroke; 
the Earl of Montgomery ; Lord Lisle ; Lord Wotton ; the Earl of 
Southampton ; and Prince Henry. They are here enumerated, 
because sometimes there is a difference in this respect, and one 
copy now before us h^ two additional aonneta to Lady Mon^ 
gomery and Lady Wroth : it was presented by the author to Sir 
Henry Crofts, and contains some emendations in the handwriting 
of the poet, such as the misprint of " a dance " for advance, in the 
first line of p. 215. 

The two sonnets to Lady Montgomery and Latly Wroth, which do 
not usually occur, possess no greater merit than the other compli- 
mentary poems of the same kind. They were inserted on a sepa- 
rate leaf, each sonnet occupying a whole page, and were probably 
an after-thought by the translator. Spenser was the beginner of 
this practice of adding supplementary sonnets. 
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Chapman, Geoege. — The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 
Poets. Never before in any languag truely translated. 
With a comment on some of his chiefe places. Donne 
according to the Greeke by Geo, Chapman. At Lon- 
don printed for Nathaniel! Butter, n. d. fol. 189 



This title-page is a larger engraving, but of the same design 
(with trifling variations) aa that to the twelve books. It ia also by 
W. Hole. 

The date of publication is here again a matter of conjecture, 
but it may be assigned to the year 1611 or 1612. The volume 
consists of the whole of the Iliad, and the dedication to the twelve 
books to Prince Henry is republished. To it succeeds a sonnet, 
printed for the first lime, upon the anagram of Henry Prince of 
Wales, and the sonnet to the Queen. Next we have the address 
in verse to the Reader, as before the twelve books, with a prose 
preface, which contains the following remarkable passage : — 

" If I have not turned him in any place falaly (as all other his inter- 
preters have in many, and moat of his chiefe places); if I have not left 
behind me any of liis sentence, elegancie, height, intention and invention: 
if in some few places (especially in my Srat edition, being done so long 
since, and following the common tract) I be something paraphrasticall 
and faulty, ia it jostics in that pooie fault (if they will needs have it so)^<o 
drowns all the rest of my labour? But there iaacertaine envious Wind- 
sucker that hovers up and downe, laboriously engrossing al the aire with 
his luxurious ambition, and buzzing into every eare my detraction; af- 
firming I turne Homer out of the Latine onely &c. that sets all his asso- 
ciates, and the whole rabble of my maligners on their wings with him to 
beare about my enipaire, and poyson my reputation ; One that, as ha 
thinkos whatsoever he gives to others he takes from himsalfa, so whatso- 
ever he takes from others he addes to himselfe: One, that in this kinde 
of robberie doth, like Mercuric, that stole good and supplied it with 
comiterfeit bad still: One, like the two gluttons, Phyloxenus and Gnatho, 
that would still emptie thek noses in the dishes they loved, that no man 
might eate but themselves; for so this Castrill, with too bote a liver and 
Inst after his owne glorie, and to devoure all himselfe, discouragath all 
appetites to the fame of anotber. I have stricken — single him as yon 

Some of the critics upon Ben Jonsoa would have " singled 
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him"i but the sonnet to Lady Montgomery, referred to in the 
preceding article, shows incontestably that Chapman and Jonson 
were on the moat friendly terms. It seems likely that Marston 
was the poet alluded to, because he was afflicted with an envious 
turn of mind. Chapman apologizes for the imperfectness of his 
" first edition," by which we are perhaps to understand the twelve 
books published after 1603, and not the seven books printed in 
1598. In this complete translation of the Iliad he very materially 
altered the first book, and the second as far as the catalogue of 
ships, after which Chapman adhered pretty closely to his earlier 
(not earliest) version. To every book he added a " Commen- 
tarius," partly perhaps to counteract the assertion of the " envious 
windsucker," that he had " turned Homer out of Latin only." He 
terminates the whole with the following brief address to his book, 
which, in the subsequent edition of the Eiad and Odyssey to- 
gether, was omitted ; — 

" Thus farre the Ilian Kuines I have laid 
Open to Englisb eyes: in which (repaid 
With thine owne value) go, unvalii'd Booke, 
Live and be lov'd. If any envious looke 
Hurt thy clenre fame, learne tliat no state more his 
Attends on vertue, then pin'd Envies eye. 
Would thou wert worlh it that the best doth wound, 
Which this age feedos, and which the last shall bound." 
It appears by what Chapman says in prose aflwrwards, that he 
translated the last twelve books in less than fifteen weeks. From 
a passage in his " Efithpixia Rapim, or the Tears of Feaee," 4to, 
1609, we learn that Prince Henry had laid his injunctions upon 
the poet to complete his version of the Iliad. 

" In ventoting this delay of your command 
To end his liiads," &c., 
are his words, in what Chapman entitles Corrolarium ad Piin- 
cipeiii. For the purpose of finishing the undertaking with as little 
delay as possible. Chapman retired to Hitching, where his family 
appears to have been settled ; and W. Browne, in Ins " Britannia's 
Pastorals " (1616), Book II. Song 2, calls him 

" Tho learned Shepherd of fair Hitching Hill." 
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la his address to the readier, before his translation, Chapman 
promisea a separate " Poem of the Mysteries revealed in Homer." 
We are not aware that anything of the kind was published by 
him, but perhaps it afforded him pleasant occupation in his old 



Chapman, George. — The Crowneofall Homers Worckes, 

Batrachomjomachia, or tlie Baltaile of Frogs and Mise. 

His Hymns and Epigrams. Translated according to 

the originall by Geoi^e Chapman. — London, Printed by 

John Bill, &c. n. d. folio. 101 kaves. 

The high reverence Chapman felt for the art in which he spent 

a long life seems to have increased with his age, and probably one 

of the latest undertakings upon vrhich ho was engaged was this 

completion of the transladon of the works of the greatest Grecian 

poet He tells the Earl of Somerset in the dedication ; — 

" Kings laay, perhaps, wish avan your beggars voice 
To their eternities — how sltornd a ohoica 
Soever now it lies; and, dead, I may 
Extend j-our life to light's estreameat raie. 
If not, your Homer yet, past doubt, shall make 
Immortal!, like himself, your bounties stake 
Put in my hands lo propagnte yoar fame : — 
Such virtue reigns in such united name." 

The preceding lines, with others not always so intelligible, fol- 
low an engraved title-page by Will : Pass, containing a portrait of 
Chapman at the bottom, and above, Homer crowned by Apollo 
and Minerva, with Mercury standing between them, at the back 
of the ehiur in which Homer is seated. To the dedication is added 
in prose, " The occasion of thia impos'd Crowne," after which the 
version of Batrachorayomaohia commences, followed by Hymns to 
Apollo, Hermes, Vonua, Bacchus, Mars, Diana, &c. After these 
come " Certfdne Epigramms and other Poems of Homer," includ- 
ing the various imputed fragments. Four lines, to the Eislier-hoys 
who pleased Homer with riddles, terminate the whole ; and wo 
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there read, " The end of all the endlesse works of Homer." Four 
pages are subjoined in which Chapman speaks itt his own person; — 
" The worka tliat I was boniB to doe is done. 

Glory to hijn, that the oodcIusIoq 

Makoa the beginaing of my life ! ami never 

It thus concludes : — 

" For me, let just men jndge, by what I show 

And let not Envia mafca all worse then nonght 

With her meare headstrong and quite braineles thought; 

Others for doing nothing giving all, 

And hounding all worth in her bursten gall. 
" God and my deare Redeemer rescue me 

From men's immane and mad impietie; 

And by my litfi and sonle (sole knowne to them) 

Make me of Falma or Yew an anadem. 

And so, my sole God, the thrice sacred Trine, 

Beare all th' ascription of all me and mine." 
Chapman minds up bj- a short Latin prayer in a similar spirit. 
It 13 to be observed that in bis version of the Batracbomyomachia 
he uses the Greek names ^ven to the Frogs and Mice, inserting 
hteral translations of them in the margin. 

It is conjectured that this work was printed about 1624. Chap- 
man was then sixty-five years old, having been bom in 1669, five 
years before Shakspeare: bediedin 1634. 

We have already mentioned Chapman's retirement to Hitching, 
Herts ; he must have had relations resident there, for in Nov. 1619 
Thomas Chapman presented a petition to Prince Charles for the 
Bailywick of Hitehing, of which he had been deprived by the Earl 
of Salisbury. On 30th Nov. this petJtion was referred to the Chan- 
cellor and Commissioners of the Prince's revenue. See Harl. MS. 
No. 781. At an earlier period of his life, George Chapman "poet" 
had lived in Southwark : he was then, 1598, writing plays for tbe 
theatres in the neighborhood. 
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Chakles the First. — The true Effigies of our most Illus- 
trious Soveraigne Lord, King Charles, Queene Jlary, 
with the rest of the Eoyall Progenie. Also a Compen- 
dium or Abstract of their most famous Geneologies and 
Pedegrees, expressed in Prose and Verse. "With the 
Times and Places of their Births. — Printed at London 
for John Sweeting &c- 1641. 4to. 10 leaves. 
This production contains eiglit portraits, viz. : 1, Charles L, a 
kit-cat in an oval, without any engraver's name, but probably by 
Hollar; 2, Henrietta Maria, a kit-cat in an oval, by Hollar; 3, 
Prince Charles, a half-length in an oval, without any engraver's 
name, but dated 1G4I, and perhaps by Hollar; 4, Mary, Piincesa 
of Orange, a whole length, by Hollar ; 5, Prince Jamea, playing at 
tennis, a whole length, by M. Meisan; e, Princess Elizabeth, a 
whole length, by Ro. Vaughan ; 7, Princess "Aon a, a whole length, 
with "J. T. L. f." at the corner; 3, a plat«, representing at the 
top the infant Prince Charles dead, and at the bottom Prince 
Henry Duke of Gloucester in long clothes, without the name of 
any engraver. 

The work is without preface, dedication, or any kind of intro- 
duction, and to the verses belonging to the portraits no name ia 
attached ; in truth, they were not worth owning. The following, 
entitled Maria Rei/ina, are a favorable sample of the rest : — 
" Within tlie substflnca of this fignre here 
The Graces and the Vertue["] do shina cleare: 
The Godesses, the Muses, all ngree 
Tbat in her brast tbair residence must be. 
From Juno her DiBJestiqae mind slie gain'dj 
From Citheren beauty she attain'd; 
Minerva (Pallas) hath inapir'd her heart 
With courage in regarding amies and art; 
Apollo with his mdient rajea divine 
Inclin'd hir favour lo the Sisters Nina, 
And for a blessing to tbis happy land 
Shea's largely graced by th' Almighties hand 
To be a fruitful vine, whose branches may 
Spread gloriously, as farre as Phcebus niie. 
In goodneaae, greatJiessa, and in true content 
May she and Ihey be supereminent." 
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The verses face the portraits, wltt the esceptionof the last linea 
upon Prince Charles, who was bom and died on the 13th of May, 



Chaucee, Geoffrey. — Thewoorkes of Geffrey Chaucer, 
newly printed with diuers addicions, whicbe were neuer 
in printe before : With the siege and destruccion of the 
worthie citee of Thebes, compiled by Ihon Lidgate, 
Monke of Berie. As in the table more plainly doeth 
appere. 1561. fol. B. L. 388 leaves. 
This edition, said to have been edited by Stow although hia 
name is nowhere found in it, was printed by John Kyngston in 
1561, the colophon being, " Imprinted at London, by Ihon Kyngs- 
ton, for Ihon Wight, dwellyng in Poules Churchyarde. Anno 
1561." On the title-page is a large shield of Chaucer's arms, with 
this couplet underneath it; 

" VertuB florishsth in Chaucer still, 

Thongh Death of hym hsth wrought his will." 

This is followed by Thynne'a dedication to Henry VIIL, and the 

Table with "eight goodlie questions, with their answers ," &e. 

" The Caunterburie tales," and " The Ramaunt of the Rose," 

have distinct tlliea in this impression. 



Chaucer, Geoffrey. — The Workes of our Ancient and 
learned English Poet, Geffrey Chaucer, newly Printed, 
&c, — London, Printed by Adam Islip. Ann Dom. 
1602. fol. .414 kaves. 

This is Thomas Speght's second edition, (the first had appeared 
in 1598,) and his dedication to Sir Eobert Cecil follows a plate 
headed, " The Frogenie of Geffrey Chaucer," with the fall length 
of the poet in the centre. In an ad<ii'es3 "to the Readers" 
Speght acknowledges his obligations to Francis Thynne, who. 
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besides his aid in preparing tlie work, contributed some lines 
" Upon tlie picture of Chaucer," whicli precede the life. After 
(he life comes a new general title to " Tie Workes of Gefirey 
Chaucer," &c., with the identical woodcut of Chaucer's arms 
which had been used by John Kyngston in 1561. On the earliest 
title is given a list thus headed ; " To that which was done in the 
former Impression, thus much is now added," containing a state- 
ment of the improvements in this impression. The principal of 
these is the addition of " the Treatise called Jacke Upland," and 
" Chaucer's A. B.C., called La Priere dc Nostre Dame." 



CuETTLE, Henry. — Englaiids Mourning Garment : Wome 
heere by plains Shepheards, in memorie of their sacred 
Mistresse, Elizabeth &c. To which is added the true 
manner of her Emperiali Fnnerall, With many new addi- 
tions, being now againe the second time reprinted &c. 
After which followeth the Shepheard's Spring-Song for 
entertainment of King James &c. — Imprinted at Lon- 
don for Thomas Millington &c. 1603. 4to. 24 leaves. 

The variations between the present and the first impression 
(which came out without date) are not very material : the princi- 
pal addition consists of a list (preceding " the Shepherd's Spring 
Song") of the twelve barons who carried "bannerols" at the 
funeral of Queen Elizabeth. There is, however, an omission of 
some importance, for in the first edition (without date), on sign. F 
3, is found a note " to the Reader," signed by the author, Henry 
Chettle : it relates to the errors of the press, which, being subse- 
quently corrected, it was probably considered not necessary to 
reprint. 

The dedication is " to all true lovers of the right generous 
Queene Elizabeth " ; and the tract commences with a diali^ue in 
verse between Thcnot and Colin, the author^guring himself under 
the latter name, although, as he mentions (when quoting Spenser 
on sign. D), it had been borne by Spenser. A sort of laudatory 
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historical discourse follows, and forma the principal subject ; but 
near the centre is a very interesting poem, in which Chettle 
reproaches all the principal poets of the day with their silence in 
offering tribute to the dead Queen, while some of them mere so 
eager to pay their court to the living King. Daniel, Warner, 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, Drayton, and Dekker, are 
all distinctly point«d at, although their names are not inserted. 
Of Shakspeare he speaks as follows by the name of Melicert, 
whom, on sign. B 3, he had atoady introduced ; — 



' Nor doth the i 


silver tongued Melicert • 


Drop 


froml 


bis honiea Muse one sable taare 


Toraou 


me he 


r death that graced his deaort, 


Audi 


.0 hia ■ 


iaies open'd her royal eare. 


Shephei 




member our Elizabeth, 


And sin 


ghor 


rape done by that Tarquin Death. 



Chapman is spoken of as Corin " that finish'd dead Musieua 
gracious song"; Ben Jonson is called "our Enghsh Horace"; 
and Dekker, (Ben Jonson'a adversary,) " quick Anti-Horace ": 
with the last he couples "young Mcelibee his friend," a name not 
easily appropriated ; and Henry Petowe, who, in 1S98, had 
printed " the second part of Hero and Leander," and is, there- 
fore, styled by Chettle " Hero's last Musfeus," Daniel is distin- 
guished as " the sweetest song-man of all English Swains," and 
Warner, author of "Albion's England," as having "sung forty 
years the life and birth" of Queen Elizabeth. Drayton is dis- 
tinctly charged with having welcomed James on his accession, 
before he bad deplored the loss of Elizabeth. 

" The Shepherd's Spring Song," in gratulation of James I., occu- 
pies the four last pages, and is smoothly written, but it has little 
other recommendation : the following is one of the earlier stan- 
zas, where Colin is endeavoring to rouse the sleeping shepherds. 

"The gray eydemoniing with ablushing cheeka. 
Like England's royRl rose, mint red add white, 
Summons all eies to pleasure and delight. 
Behold, the evenings deaws doe tipwaid reeke, 
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In both editions the word "blushing" in the first of these 
lines is printed " blustring," but it is an easy and an obvious 

Besides the two editions bearing the name of Millington, it 
appears from the boots at Stationers' Hall, that Matthew Lawe 
had pirated " England's Mourning Garment," in consequence of 
which he was ordered by the Court of the Company to bring all 
the copies in, and to pay a fine of 20s, This circumstance has 
only recently come to our knowledge, but we copy the following 
from the original record. 

" 7 Junij ISOS. MatL Lawe. Yt is ordered that he shall pres- 
ently pay xxs for a fine for printinge, contrary to order, a book 
called England's mourning Garment, beinge Thomas Millington's 
copie i and that he shall bring into the hall, as forfayted by 
thordonanee, ali such numbers of the said booies as now remayne 
in his hand unsold, whieb he say are 100 xxs : pd. xvs." 

In a note to the above it is added, that Lawe " brought in 
three quarterns, or thereabouts," and that " five shillings of the 
fine had been given back to him." No copy bearing Lawe's 
name is known, bo that we may presume they were all destroyed. 



Christ's Bloody Sweat. — Christ's Bloodie Sweat, or 
the Sonne of God in his Agonie. By I. F, — London, 
Printed by Ealph Blower, and are to be sold at his 
house upon Lambert Hill. 1613. 34 leaves. 
We are unable to speculate who was the pious author of thia 
very rare poem: his initials I. F. might belong either to Ford or 
Fletcher, but the style is altogether unlike theirs ; and the writer's 
minute acquaintance with Scripture (constantly quoted in his mar- 
gin), together with the general force of his expressions, and unhes- 
itating creed, would lead to the supposition that he was a zealous 
puritanical divine. The dedication is to the Earl of Pembroke, 
but it contiuns nothing to clear up the doubt ; and the address 
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" fo such as eliall peruse this booke " only speaks of the manner 
in which, ia his day, " poetry was iu every way made the herauld 
of wautonnesse,"so that "there is not now any thing too uncleane 
for lascivious rime." Yet I. F. owns, near the eommeneement of 
his poem, that he had himself " spent his best days in thriftlesB 
Terse," and, being so practised, we may be surprised at the num- 
ber of his fiiulty measures. These defects may in part he owing 
to the printer, whom he blames ; and in the very passage ne have 
last quoted "thriftless" is misprinted thirstless: in o^er places 
we have sinns for " sums," anc/er fov " angry," and u^ath for 
" breath," which, and more, are left for the discovery of the reader, 
no list of errata being furnished. 1. F. represents the Saviour as 
thus explaining to him personally the cause of the " bloody sweat," 
which gives title to the poem : he is speaking of his divine 
Father ; 

" Ths charge of whose hot wrath so fearefuU was, 

WbEch, trickling downe mj cheekes nppon the grasse. 
Well tould the agony wterein I stood: 

All agony, indeed, whose trembling heata 

Powr'd out the wonder of a bloudy BweatB." 

The whole production consists of 319 such stanzas as the above; 
and we must own, in spite of the talents and ingenuity of the 
author, that many parts are wofully wearisome : he does not 
attempt any flights of imagination, hut des himself down to the 
language and incidents of the New Testament, with various rcfe:> 
ences to the Old. When we read the following stanza, with its 
allusions to the stage, we fancied for the moment that the poem 
might have been by John Ford, the dramatist, but it was later 
iu his career that he wrote productions of a pious and moral char- 
acter, and in other respects the language is unlike that which he 
would have been likely to employ : — 

" He died, indeed, not as an actor dies. 

To die to-day and live again to-morrow. 

In Bhaw to please the audience, or disguise 

The idle habit of iaforoed sorrow ; 
The Croase hia siage was, and he plaid the part 
Of one that for liis friend did pawno Ma heart." 
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Near the close the author supposes a parent to relate to his 
child the story of God's mercy and man's salvation, introducing it 
thus simply and prettily : — 

"In afler-times, whan in the winters oold 
Folkes use to warme thorn by their nightly fires, 
Such parents as the time of life ternies oW, 
Wasting the season, as the night requires, 
In stead of tales, may to their children tell 
What to the Lord of Glorie once befell." 

The writer has not Father Southwell's impassioned fervor and 
eloquence; but his convictions, of a different character, are as 
strong, and his faith as courageous. 



Churchyard, Thomas. — A Mjrrour for man where in 
he shall see the myserable state of thys worlde.* 

1 In 1591, Churchyard published another work under a similar title, 
and of a similar character: he called it " The Mirror of Man, and man- 
ners of Men," and it was printed "by Arnold Hatfield for W. Holme." 
In It he refers to " a little booke almost fifty years ago made by me," of 
■which we might suppose that that of 1B94 was a reprint; but they are 
entirely different, and the " Mirror" is there succeeded by what is thus 
entitled, — ^^ 

It was dedicated to Sir Robert Cecil, and is not by any means so offfeu- 
Mve to the great as the production under the snme name printed in the 
reign of Edward VI. Tlie method is the same, but the matter difi'erent, 
as may be seen by a brief quotation ; — 

" Who safely iriU goe, or sorely itould stand, 
BwclB in some Ion plHoe, anA wnlks on plajne land. 

Wliere tempoHls sod Btormea Hones toughly some time. 
Great trees ba™ weskc bonea. ttal bends it eith blast ; 
Smali erflffe io grow long and etajfds in sMck fiistr 



Churchyard, like many other writers of that day, was apparently alto- 
gether careless of his concords. 
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The abore is the whole of the heading, for the three leaves of 
irbich the piece consists have no title-page; but the following is 
the colophon, showing that it mas printed, in the reign of Edward 

in.: — 

" God save the Kyng, 

" Imprynted at London by Roberte Toye, dwellynge in Paulas churohe 

yards at tho sjgno of tbe Bell. Cumprimhgio ad IrapHmendum Solum." 

Neither Ames, Herbert, nor Dibdin include it among the pro- 
ductions of Toy's Press. The author, in his old age, claimed to 
have commenced writing while Edward VL was on the throne, and 
he continued it until two years after the accession of James I., 
exceeding half a century of authorship. He seems nearly all his 
life to have been a struggler against poverty, and much of what 
he says in this, his earhest known performance, is directed against 
the great and wealthy. Such Js tho case with the two following 
stanzas, which we insert as a specimen of a work of only 172 

" Some men have treasnre and hartes ease at wyll, 
Yet ever wjahing, and neare hath thoyr fyll: 
Soeh fylthy lucre eDbracolh thejr hartea, 

So that thei may have, thel force not who smarloa ; 
And though they have all, yet for more they gape: 

They drinke both tta wyne, and lokes for the grape, 

Whyoh makelh the poora ryghl aora to lament, 

FoF they haue nothuig but dobble rent. 

" They wold wyn thcyr fode wyth labour and aweat. 

Yet all wyll notbolpe, theyr rent is. so great; 

And where they were wont to upholde B plowe, 

Now Bcarce can they fynd the grasse for a cowe. 
Theyr childrE do watohe as haukes for their praye, 

Yet can they not gat one good maale a daye. 
Soch woful momingo as ia in Englande 
Was never before, I dara take in hande." 
The lines, as the reader will perceive, are couplets, but they 
were printed hy Toyo as eight-line stanzas: "Finis quod 
Thomas Churschard " is misprinted at the end, for, with al! his 
subsequent peculiarity of spelling, he never so wrote his name. 
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Churchyard, Thomas — The Contention beftwyxte 
Churchyeard and Camell, vpon Dauld Dycers Dreame 
sett out in suche order, that it is bothe wyttye and 
profytable for ill degrees Rede this littell comunica- 
tion betwene Churchy arde; Camell: and others mo. 
Newlye Imprinted ind sett fiirthe for thy profyt gentyll 
Header. — Imprinted at London by Owen Rogers for 
MychellXoblee dwelynge in Paulls churchyeard. Anno 
M.D.LX. 4to. 28 leaves. 

Nobody has yet given, at all correctly, either the title or eon- 
tents of this rare book : it was reprinted in 1565, but we never 
heard of more than one copy of each edition. In bis " Chance," 
printed in 1580, Churchyard informs us that many of these pro- 
ductions were " written in the beginnyng of Kjng Edwardea 
riugne," and most of the original broadsides (for in that form the 
various pieces first appeared) are in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The subjoined is an accurate list of all that were 
republished in a collected form in the work under conader- 

1. The Preface (probably by Churchyard, but without signa- 

2. Dauy Dycars Dreame. 
8. To Dauid dicarswhen. 

4. A Replication vnto Camels Obiection. 

5. Camels Reioindre to Chvirchyarde, 

6. The Surreioindro vnto Camcis reioindre. 

7. A Decree betwene Churcbyarde and Camell. 

8. Westcrne Wyll vpon (be debate betwyxte Churcbyarde and 

Camell. 

9. Dauye Dikers dreme (an enlargement of No. 1, adding to it 

10. Of such as on fantesye decree and discus ; on other mens 

workes,lo Ovides tale thus (This is the contest of Pan and 
Apollo, subscribed T. Hedley). 

11. A supplication vnto mast. Camell (subscribed "Your Am\y 

Belman at your maundement. Good man Gefferay Chap- 
pell of whipstable") , 
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12. Togoodman Chappelssupplication (signed Thomas Camell). 
IS. Stcuen Steple to mast. Cameli. 

14. Camelles Conclusion (signed Thomas CamcU). 

15. Wcaterne will to Cainell and for him selfe alone, although 

hco leudly lust to knitte Tp three in one (dgned W. 
Watreman). 

16. A plain and fynall confutation of camelles corijke ohla- 

traeion. 

1 7. Camelles crosse rowe. 

Such are the eontents of the 4to of 1560, hut to these is to be 
added a broadside of greater interest and imporlance, but upon 
the same subject, whieh seems to have employed many of the wita 
and versifiers of the time. It is by no less a person than the 
famous ballad-maker, William Elderton (here called Dderton), 
and it is upon a unique broadside r it seems to have been Elder- 
ton's earliest appearance in print, which renders it additionally 
curious. It has for title the same as No. 7 in the preceding enu- 
meration, namely, "A Decree betwene Churchyarde and Cameli," 
and the imprint is, " Imprinted at London by Richard Haruy, 
dwellyng in Fosterlane," without date ; and possibly it did not 
come out until after the publication of jhe volume the title-p^e 
of which stands at the head of this article. It consists of 133 
lines, all printed upon one side of a large sheet, the back of 
which is blank. It begins thus : — 

" A decree vpoii the dreame mada by Dany Dinar 
Wyth answer to Cameli, whose tastes be more quicker." 

This couplet forms a sort of title, after which we read as fol- 

" Wher Dioar hath dreamed of things ont of frame, 
And Churchyard by writing afBraietli the same, 
And Cameli conlendeth tlia same to deface. 
And tiierfore halh put hys doyiiges in place, 
Sylhe botii of those twayne hath aet foortii in myfer 
The wordea of the Anthour, the skyl of the wryghter, 
And runne in thys race, atyl obaffyng the bytte, 
I thynke in this case much more than is fytte." 
Eldertott then proceeds lo state the case, and after quoting 
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Cato, and translating tlie passage, we coma to a new lead- 
iig,— 

"The iudgament of the Authonr," 
which ends with these lines and tie signature of the writer ; -— 

" Take me to tha best, as one to yon vnknowen 

Whose worthy wyts I do eomead & wold w' yon be one; 

Not mindjng so assuredly to apende and waste the daya 

To make the people laugh at me, & here I make aataye. 

Finis quod W. Ilderton." 

Although, perhaps, all the productions forming this celebrated 

"flyting" may have been preserved, much of the humor which 

belonged to the contest has certainly not survived the day when 

it took place. 



CHDRcnrAED, Thomas. — A sad and solemne Funerall 
of the right Honorable sir Francis Knowles knight, treas- 
orer of the Queenes Maiesties houshold, one of her priuie 
councell, and knight of the most honorable order of the 
Garter. "Written by Thomas Churchyard Esquier. — 
Imprinted at London by Ar. Hatfield, for William 
Holme. 1596. 4to. 4 haves. 

This unique tract is dedicated to Lord Dolawarr, whom Church- 
yard calls the son-in-law to Sir Francis Knowles : the poet here 
speaks of his own " aged years," and refers (o the number of dis- 
tinguished persons who had died witbln a very short period before 
he wrote. On this point he places the foDowing remarkable obitr 
uary 1 in a marginal note opposite his 6rst, second, and third 

1 We may add a list of no fewer than 18 "Epitaphs" upon different in- 
dlTldnalB, which Churchyard had written before 16S0; it ia tali en from his 
"Pleasant Laborinth, called Churchyardea Chaneo framed in Fancies ■' 
published in thai year: ha states that they were "alreadie printed," but 
could not be Inserted in his book as they were " oat of hia handes." 
1. " The Epitaph of Kyng Hcnrj the cigiit, 
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stanzas: — "In the eompasse of one yeere there died of the 
cleargy, of tie wars, and honorable councellera, so many Bysh- 
ops, Capfainea and Governoars whoso names follow heerafter. 
Bishop of London D. Fletcher. Bishop of Wimrhester. Bishop 
of Chithester D. Byclclle. Bishop of Chester D. BjUyt. D. Whit- 
akerg Master of S. Johns in Cambridge. Captaines, Sir Martjn 
Furbyahar. Sir Roger Williams. Sir T.Moi^an. Sir Fr. Drake. 
Sir I. Hawkins. Sir N. Clifford. The Earle of Huntmgdon The 
Lord Delaware. Honorable Councellers, Sir T Henneage Sa 
I. Wolley. Sir I. Putkering L. Keeper. Sir Francis Knowles. 
The L. Chamberlaine." 

Churchyard is not a poet who possessed anj imigination nor 
are hia thoughts novel or striking ; his language is oftt,n below his 





lorde Qrales of WilbJn 1.U Ep!B. 
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Master Aualas. the grcate SoBldioa 
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Th 


Brie of Penbtotsa Kpitaphe. 








Th 


Lord Henry Dudlois Epitapiie. 
e Lords of DelriuiEpltaphe, 








.T 
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called M^ 


tresas GilTorde. 


ma 


J other genUIineii'3 and gentllw 


men's 




that presentlr I 



Doubtless nearly all thesB had originally come out as broadaidaa, and 
were scattered beyond the reach of the author. He adds soroe " Verses 
that weare given to a inosta mightie personage," meaning the Queen, and 
they are solely deyoted to his own actions and disappointments: Ihey 
begin, — 

" O pearleas Piloce ! if penno had pnrchast praise. 



The whole is very lugubrious and pitiful, but the author remained poor 
and penniless (not penless) for many long years afterwards. 
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subject, but hia versification is usually flowing, and his reflections 
frequently just and natural. The subaequent stanza is as good as 
any in this production ; — 

" But yet, good kniglit, the lamp and torch of troeth. 

Sir Francis Knowles, I can not so forget. 

Thogh corse to church, and soule to h«ayau goeth, 

Ana body needs must pay the earth his det, 

Good will of men shall wait upon thy toem, 

And Fame hir seife thy funarall shall make. 

And register Ihy name till day of doem 

In hooke of life for thy great vertues sake. 

Thy frenda shall raoume, not with long olokes of black. 

But with sad looks of doell bchinde thy back." 
Eight other siniilar stanzas compose the whole of the tract, of 
which, probably, only a very few copies were printed for presenta- 
tion to the nobility, or persons in office, who were likely to reward 
the author. 



CiruKcnYAED, Thomas. — A wished Eeformation of wicked 
Eebellion. Newly set foorth by Thomas Churchyard 
Esquier. — Imprinted at London by Thomas Este, dwell- 
ing in Aldersgate Street 1598. 4to. 4 leaves. 
In no listof Churchyard's productjons is this little poetical tract 
included,! It clearly grew out of the Irish Eebellion, which Eob- 
ert Barl of Essex very shortly afterwards was sent to Ireland to 
subdue, upon whoso departure Churchyard wrote a " Fortunate 
Farewell," and whose return he greeted in a " Welcome Home," 
both dated 1599. It is the cause of the Earl's going (hat is treated 
in the work before us, which, as will be seen above, bears date in 
the preceding year. It only occupies a single sheet 4to, and, in 
order to include it in that compass, the dedication " To all the 
right noble of birth, or mynd, with the true hartted gentlemen, and 
loyall subjects of England," is printed at the back of the title- 
page. The whole, prose dedication and poetical appeal, is in 

1 We ought to haTO made an exception 
the uidustrioiia G, Chalmers, who menlioi 
concerning Scotland." Svo. 1817. p, ( 
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Churchyard's peculiar spelling, so that sometimes it is not easy to 
see at once the word he intends to use : thus virtuous is spelt 
" vertuos," o/ien " offtten," Zoofc "laek," perilous » parrelos," &e. 
He tells the reader, " If thear wear no other president, maek 
lerland an example what cursed callamitees aer set a broetch by 
theaa wicked and unwelcom cawsis, canckera in a eonunon weall, 
blayns and blotehis in a sound body, and gnawing wormo and 
caelter pillars to every honest hart" He therefore prays tbem 
" with pacyence and sweet consitheracion (and no sowre senssuer) 
read what follometh in mield manner of vera, albeit somewhat 
byetting the gawlls of suuh, wboes wounds cannot be healed, but 
by som sharp and serching medson." 



; copy we have used is unique, ■ 



■ will make a 



extracts equally uncouth, and not very edifying, but bearing in 
mind that the author in 1599 was a very old man, although he 
continued " to palter up something," in prose or verse, almost: to 
tiie day of his death. He was born at Shrewsbury about 1520, 
and was buried at St. Mai^aret's, Westminster, 4th April, 1604.' 
His "Wished Reformation of wicked Eebellion" opens with this 
stanza: — 

" Good men wear glad at Gods great gloria seen 
(By spesliall grace) on Eaglands joy to shyen. 
Which grace prezarvd our quintteaensaed Queen 
That skaeped aaef from skaeth throw power deuien. 
O falls fomworii, what ear yon aer, giua plaoa 

1 We are obliged to Robert Cole, Esq., F. S, A., for the following copy of 
Charohyard's nunonpative will, dated only a few days before hia death : 
it was obtained from a dealer in waste-paper, into whose hands it acci- 
dentally came. 
" Thome ChuMhysrd. 

Memorandum the isisib of Martch, Anno 16M. ThomM Chnrtfhjard, Esquicr, 
beings of perfect* mjnile ani memorye, aia dispoae of his worlUye gooda ae 101- 
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To mightly lova Lieftenant heer on eartli, 

O haetfull flock of Iraytors, heid your faca 

From rightfull Kings and Queens well boom by byrth. 

Fy, tretoheros trash that wind will bio a way, 

PInck Tp your sight, and see your own decay." 

Besides his strange spelling, Churchyard has a peculiarity in his 
punctuation, for he places a comma after the fourth syllable of 
every line, as a ctesura, whether the sense do or do not require it : 
we will illustrate this point in another alanza where the old poet 
assails the Roman Catholics, and especially the Jesuits: — 
" Hee preached peace, you sow discord and war, 
All duety done, to Sesar Cryst djd lyek, 
But you in rage, and ertora run so far 
Tee care not whom, yea poyson, kill or atryefc, 
A shamelesse swarm, off Seminaries now 
DiBgisd lyek dogges, that wliiue before thsy bite. 
Fills euory lowne, wilh truthlesse traytors throw, 
Whoes words lyke swords, are ready drawne to smite, 
Bnt bio of Aie, comes oft ere tliey bee waer, 
And stryefcs of head, aud Isanes the body baer." 
Independently of punctuation, he observes no consistency, the 
very same word being spelt in different waj'sin different places. All 
the slanzas are in the spirit of those we have quoted, without a 
particle of information ; and very near the conclusion Churchyard 
inveighs against the " scdishoes books and sawsy iybels " circulated 
so industriously by the Queen's enemies. At tlie end we read 
" Finis qd Thomas Churchyard"; and so desirous does he seem to 
have been that his name should not be passed over by the reader, 
that it appears, in one form or other, upon nearly every page. 



CnuRcnTAED, Thomas. — The Wonders of the Ayre, the 
Trembling of the Earth, and the warnings of the world 
before the Judgement day. Written by Thomas Church- 
yard Esquire, seruant to the Qucenes Majestie. — Im- 
printed at London by Thomas Dawson. 1602. 4to- 
12 leaves. 
In both editions of Lowndes's BiU. Man. it is stated that this 
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tract is prose : a considerable part of it ia verse, and tlie title is 
there given incorrectly. It is personally interesting because the 
writer, in his dedication to M. D. Sesar, (i. e. Master Doctor 
Cffisar, aiVcrwards Sir Julius Cieaar,) acknowledges his obligations 
to him for " the little that I live upon, and am likely lo die 
■nithall." Hence no doubt the title Churchyard here assumes of 
" servant" to the Queen. Here, too, he states that he had trans- 
lated part of Pliny, but that " a great learned doctor, called doc- 
tor Holland," had translated the whole ; and in fact it had come 
out in 1601. To this succeeds "The generall Epistle to the 
Reader," in two pages of long rhymes; and the Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed and Decalogue are added in verse, the whole being wound 
up by another p£^e of poetry headed " Verses fitte for every one 
to knowe and confesse." The historical portion of the tract is, 
very consistently, in prose. 



Churchtakd, Thomas. — Ciiurcliyard's Good Will. Sad 
and heavy Verses, in the nature of an Epitaph for the 
losse of the Archbishop of Canterbury, lately deceased, 
Primate and Metropolitane of all England. Written by 
■ Thomas Churchyard, Esquire. — Imprinted at London 
by Simon Stafford, dwelling in Hosier lane, neere Smith- 
field. 1604. 8vo. 8 leaves. 

This, aa far as we know, was the last production of its anthor. 
In hIf"Charge,"4to, 1580, he tells us that he had been "servant" 
to the celebrated Lord Surrey ; and we find by his " Fortunate 
Farewell," 4to, 1599, that, in the reign of Edward Yl., he had been 
brought before the Privy Council for one of his writings, when he 
was befriended by the Duke of Somerset. 

There is another piece by Churchyard, dated, like the present^ 
1601, "A blessed Balme to search and salve Sedition," but it was 
produced sometime beforethe tract under consideration: it relates 
to the execution of Watson and Clarke, in November, 1603, while 
Archbishop Whitgift did not die until February, 1604. Church- 
yard was himself buried, as we have staled, the 4th of April, 1G04. 
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Whitgift was succeeded by Bancroft Bishop of London, and to that 
prelate Churchjard dedicates his " Goodwill." The following is 
the last stanza of this author's last poem : — 

" Croydon can shew his works, life, Jaud and alii 
Croydon hath lost the Saint of tiiat sweet shrine: 
Lambeth may cry, and Canterbury may call 
Long for the like witli wofuU weeiiing eyne ; 
But few, I feare, his like are left alive, 
The more onr griefe — a great King bo did say. 
Death stole, like theefo, the hony from the hi^ve; 
It Primate in patience went away, 



The "great King" was James I., who deeply lamented the loss 
of Archbishop Whitgiil. The eight leaves composing the tract 
are printed only on one side, and the poem is in six staazas.i No 
other copy of it is known. In this tract Churchyard abandons 
the peculiar mode of spelling observed in many of his other pro- 
ductions. 

• Churchyard had sufficient attainmenta in Latin to induce him to at- 
tempt, and to perform to a certain extent, a translation of Ovid's Be 
Tr'atibm. It came from the press of Thomas Marsh in 1680, but there is 
no edition of 1578, mentioned by Dr. Bhss in his edition of Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. I. T34. Another perfect copy does exist, besides that in Earl Spen- 
cer's Library. At the back of the tiHe-page comea " The occasion of this 
Booke," and on the next page the dedication "To his most assured and 
tryed Frieude Malster Chri«topher Hattcn, Esqnire, Thomas Ghnrchyarda 
wysheth oontinnannce of Vertue," in which he familiarly calls the ded- 
icatee " good maister Hatton." Here he mentious what he intended to be 
the contents of the second part of his " Chips": — "In say first hooke 
shalbe three Tragedies, two Tales, a Drearae, a description of Frendahip, 
a FareweU to the Cotu't, the Siege of Leeth, and sondry other thinges that 
ate aheady written. And in my seeonde Booke shalbo foure Tragedies, 
ten Tales, the Siege of Saint Quintaynes, Newhaven, Calieis and Gnynes; 
and, I hope, the rest of all the forrein warres that I have seene, or heard 
of, abroade shall follow [n another volume." The first part of Church- 
yard's " Chips " had come oat in IB76, but we never saw a copy of it. 
We arc, of course, not to understand " Tragedies " in the popular sense 
of the word, but merely as tragical narratives ; in this view Churchyard's 
"Shore's Wife," originally published in "The Mhror for MagistrateE," 
and much enlarged by him in 1&S3, was a " tragedy." 
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Chukl and the Bied. — Here foloweth the Churle and 
the byrde. n, d. B. L. 4to, 8 leaves. 

This title is above a woodcut of two male figures, one in a flow- 
ing robe, and the otlier in a cloak, doublet, and hose : between 
them is a tree with a bird upon it The colophon is, " Thus 
endeth the Ireatyse called churle & the byrde. Printed at Can- 
terbury in sajnte Faules parysahe by Johan Mychel." 

This tract was first printed by Caxton, and twice by Wynkyn 
de Worde, (vide Dibdin's Typ. Ant. I. 307, and II. 325,) but 
both Wynkyn de Worde'a editions are unhie the present, regard- 
ing -ffhich Herbert had obtained some hint from a note by Eitaon. 
Dr. Dibdin says, "at p. 1779, vol. iii., he (Herbert) notices an 
edition of it without date, printed by one Johan Nychel, [not 
Nychol,] on the authority of a MS. note by EJtson." This, " one 
Johan Mychel," ia, of course, Johan Mychel, but no bibUc^rapher 
seems to have been aware that this popular tract was printed at 
Canterburj'. Besides the woodcut on the title, it differs in many 
respects from the editions by Wynkyn de Worde, aa may be seen 
by comparing only the opening stanza, as here printed, with that 
given by Dr. Dibdin ; — 

" Problemaa of olde lykenesse and fjgure, 
Which proved ben fructuous of sflntence, 
And have auotorites grounded in scripture 
By resemblaance of notable aparaunca, 
With moralities conoludynge on prudence; 
Lyke as the bjble reberseth by wrjtynga 
How tiees aomtyme chose thern a kynge." 

If Dr. Dibdin's statement be correct, that in Wynkyn de 
Worde's editions the poem contains fifty-two seven-line atanzaa, 
and another of eight lines, by way of " Len voye," there is a very 
material variation beyond typographical changes ; for, in Mychel's 
edition, printed at Canterbury, there are fifty-four aevcn-line 
stanzas, besides the terminating stanza of eight lines. 

The author avows that the work is only a translation : — 
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and it has usually been attributed 1« Ljdgale, (Eitaon'3 Bibliogr. 
Poet. 69,) althougli hia name is nowhere mentioned in it. After a 
sort of prologue of six stanzas, vindicating tbc poetical license of 
giving speech to birds and beasts, the main subject of the per- 
formance thus e( 



" Somtjma there dwelled in a small vylage. 
As injn HQCtoi: maketh mencyon, 
A churle which had luat and oorage 
Within hym selfe by dyligeiit travaylo 
To aray his garden with notable aparayle. 
Of length and brcde, in lylte sqnara and longe, 
Hedged and dytched to make it sure and strange." 

Here the second line, " As myn auetor maketh meneyon," is 
clearly wrong, for the last word, according to the construction of the 
stanzas, ought to rhyme with " travayle " ; it ought to run, "As myn 
auetor makelh rehersayle." The moral is very prettily conyeyed. 
The Churl, morning and evening, hears a Bird sing joyously in a 
laurel-tree in his garden : ho catches it in a trap, and is about to 
cage it, when the Bird remonstrates, declares it cannot sing eseept- 
ing when free, and pronuses, if the Chur! will first set it at liberty, 
to give him three most valuable pieces of advice. The Churl 
agrees, and the Bird, flying to its tree, warns the Churl against 
credulity, against impossible desires, aud against immoderate grief 
for anything irrecoverably lost. The Bird follows up its advice 
by laughing at the Churl for letting it escape, seeing that it haa a 
precious stone within it, which would make him inexhaustibly 
rich, iic. The Churl bitterl}- grieves that he has given so rare a 
creature its hborty, and the Bird proceeds to show him how little 
he has profited by the three pieces of advice he had received, the 
Bird having in fact no such treasure concealed within it The 
fable terminates with these stanzas : — 



■ Ye foike that shall thii 


1 fable se or rede, 


Newe forged tales I 00 


uBsejleyou tofle; 


For losss of gooddes ta 


.ke never to great hode, 


Nor be nat sory for noi 


le adversyte; 


Nor covete thynge thai 


] may not recovered be ! 


And remembre where 


ever ye gone, 


That a churles byrde i 


s ever wo begonne. 
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"Unto my purpose tlils proTed is fully ryre: 
Rede and reporte by olde remembraunoe, 
That a churles byrile, and a knaves wyfe 
Have oflantymea great sorow and myaohaunce: 
And who that hath fredome halh all suffysaunce; 
For better is fradome with lytel in gladnesae, 
Than to be thrall with all worldly rychesse." 

" The Churl and the Bird " is reprinted in Ashmole'a Theatrum 
Chemicum, 1662, under the title of "Hermes Bird." Pynson 
printed an edition of it, not mentioned by Dibdia ; and the origi- 
nal, or what may have been the original, is lo be found in the 
Latin GestaRomanoram, No. 1S7. A modernization of it is in- 
serted in Way's Fahliaiix. 



Climsei.l, Henry. — Londons Vacation, And The Coun- 
tries Teamie. Or A lamentable relation of severaU 
remarkable passages which it hath pleased the Lord to 
shew on severall persons, both in London, and in the 
Country in this present Visitation, 1636. With the 
number of those that dyed at London and Newcastle, 
this present yeare. With new Additions. By H. C. — 
London, Printed for Richard Harper, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Smithfield, at the Hospitall Gate, 16^7. 
8vo. 12 leaves. 

The author of this singular tract, or more properly chap-book, 
was a well-known writer of ballads in the reigns of James and 
Charles I., and he seems to have survived until after the Restora- 
tion. Most of hia produttions, all of whith, as far as they are 
known, are of a temporary character, bear only his initials, 
but upon some bis name, Henry Climsell, is inserted at length. 
We do not find " Londons Vacation " anywhere mentioned, yet 
the words on the titic-page, " with new additions," would indicate 
that it had been printed before. Excepting the address " To the 
Reader," and a particular account of the deaths by the Plague in 
London and Newcastle (which seems to have been specially 

YOL. I. 12 
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afflicted, tte deaths there amounting in 1636 to more than 5000, 
while in London they were 27,000), it is entirely in verse. 

It conMSts principally of anecdotes connected with the preva- 
lence of the Plague, and it is called " Ixindon's Vacation and the 
Country's Term," because at such times it mas usual to adjourn 
the term, and to hold the courts of law out of town, at St, Albans, 
Hertford, and other places. The comprehensive woodcut on tbe 
title-page refers to some of tbe chief intidents narrated by the 
author; Time stands in tbe foreground with his scythe and a 
child in his arms; and near him la seen a man eieaping over a 
brick wall, who had been mistakenly placed for dead under 
a coffin : in the background is a Sexton digging a grave for a 
person who is on his knees prajing, and not far removed is 
a dead man, fully clothed, Ijiiig on bis back. 

The most remarkable part of the tract ia an account of a cold- 
water cure for the plague, so early had its virtues been discovered, 
and applied in precisely the same way as of late years. A gen- 
tleman travelling in tbe country discovers, to his dismay, that he 
had " God's tokens," i. e. " blue spots " upon his arm ; — 

" He spurs his horse, and speedily he rides 
To the iieit toun, and there sll night abides. 
But yet before he went to bed, 'tis said, 
In "s chamber he a goode fire causde be made ; 
So, whan the Chamberlain had made a fire, 
A payle of water he did then desire; 
Then cal'd lie for the best sheet in the Inne, 
The wiiich lie wet, and wrapt himself therein. 
The sheet being wet, and he stark naked in it. 
About his body he did strait way pinne it; 
Which being done, away to bed he went. 
The morning being come, and the night spent. 
He found himself well, and his body oloare 
From all those spots which before did appeare." 

There is httle doubt that the cure was effected by the profuse 
perspiration occasioned by the wet sheets ; but Climscll, in the 
true spirit of modern brandy-drinking unbelief, exclaims, — 
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and it k not improbable that be bad strong reasons for disliking 
water. He adds, wbat ia as curious as tbe rest, tliat the gentleman 
having prudently procured the sheet to be buried, it was " covets 
ously dug up," and those concerned in the operation died of the 
plague caught from the infected linen. Various other stories are 
narrated, and the precise dates are given to some of them. Under 
the bead of "The Belmans call, or Thursday morning," we have 
the following : — 

" This day the weekly Bils come out, 
To put the people out of doubt 
How many of the Plngne do dye; 
We surame them up roost carefully. 
But, oh, if one Iran agresa ions all, 
Both Low we sinno and how we fall, 
God should take notice what they are, 
Where should we ainfnil men appears? 
We look npon the punishment, 
But not upon the cause 'tis sent; 
Remove the cause, & you shall see 
The Hague shall soon removed be." 

The last part of the production consists of a didactic poem or 
Bong, with the burden, " The Lord have mercy on us all," from 
which ila character may easily be guessed. There can be no 
doubt that the materials of the tract were hastily collected, and as 
hastily put together, for the purpose of securing a temporary sale 
during the prevalence of infection. 



Clinton, Pcrser and Arnold. — Clinton, Purser and 
Arnold to their Countreymen wlieresoeuer. Wherein is 
described by their own hands their vnfeigned penitence 
for their offences past : their patience in welcoming their 
Death, and their duetiful minds to wardes her most 
excellent Malestie, — London Imprinted by lohn Wolfe 
and are to be sold at the middle shop in the Poultry, 
ioyning to S. Mildreds Church, ito. B. L. 6 leaves. 
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Only two copies of this poetical tract are, we believe, at pres- 
ent knowD, one of them having tome to light very recently. 

It is not easy, perhaps not possible, to settle the date, but ive 
may place it either in 1590 or soon afterwards, and we know that 
at least two of the persons named above were hanged as pirates 
late in the reign of Elizabeth. They are characters who are led out 
to execution in T. Heywood'a drama, " Fortune by Land and 
Sea," which, although not printed until 1655, was unquestionably 
written while Elizabeth was still upon the throne. Our Chroni- 
clers and Camden are silent regarding them,' and one of them, 
called Walton, olios Purser, in our tract, is named Tom Watlon 
in the play. 

Three copies of verses are included in the six pages, each of the 
prisoners being supposed (we take it for granted that they were 
not the real penmen) to contribute his share just before death. 
Walton begins (at the back of the title to save room, and (o make 
the publication cheap) and gives thirteen seven-line stanzas. 
Arnold follows with sixteen stanzas in the same form ; and Clin- 
ton concludes with fourteen similar stanzas^ all three clearly by 
one hand. Wallou opens with an address to " Lordings that list 
to heare a dreary tale," and thus narrates how they came to be 
captured : — 

" Two lo% aaile from out the lovely East 

it was our hap unlmppy to dewry; 

I wish they had bene further in the West^ 

when gracelesBB we to greete tham came so nie; 
but who fiires well whonie Fortune doth defle? 
We stoupt, we Btrake, and vaild when we had scene 
The Armes of Englande and our noble Queene." 

He ends with these lines : — 

" As for my selfe I owe a due to Death, 
and I respect it not in that I die; 
Onely the manner of my losse of breath 



1 This is a mistake. Stow mentions the execution of Walton and Clin- 
ton on 30th August, 15S3, which therefore, no doubt, was the date of the 
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This makes me sigh — that faith unto my frend 
Hftth brought ma thns to this untimeiy end. 

Thomas Walton, alias Purser." 

Arnold informs ua that he was " an E^d man of no great per- 
sonage," and that he was by birth a gentleman of Hampshire : he 
accuses a priest of being the cause of his misfortune, by robbing 
him of his farm and other property, and then compelling him to 
take to the sea and piracy for a maintenance. Clinton dwells in 
hb effusion upon the fickleness of Fortune : — 

" Welth, worldly wit, amhjtioQ or renowns, 
nor ought on earth so permanent abides, 

Bat flcltle Fortune sometime puis them down : 
so yaine we are, f,o soone our honor slides, 
eo truatlesse she whose mirth to misohiefe glydes! 

Our paiues endure, our pleasures are but short; 

Bnt what availes the heedlesso to exhorte? • « " 

" Then give me leave to breath abroad my moanes, 
whose life or death my Prince may lake or give; 

And though they stand like stockes and senseles stones, 
whome I have hoipe whilst I in hap did live, 
and sooner might have fiid an emptle sive, 

The time hath bene when they to please me prest; 

But now they dare not, cause 1 am disttest." 

It seems certain that, although three different names are ap- 
pended to the several poems, they were all written by one man, 
and that man, as we conclude, some professional scribe, who tflok 
occasion, on the trial and convietion of the three pirates, to com- 
pose a tract that would command a sale from the interest and noto- 
riety of the subject. 



CoKATNE, Sir Aston. — A Chmn of Golden Poems, 
embellished with Wit, Mirth and Eloquence. Together 
with two most excellent Comedies, viz, The Obstinate 
Lady, and Tr.appolin siippos'd a Prince. Written by S"^. 
Aston Cokayn. — London, Printed by W. G. and ai-e to 
be sold by Isaac Pridmore. IfioS. 8vo. 2Q2 leaves. 
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The above is the general title to tliU volume, and il is followed 
by 3, particular title to the shorter pieces : — " Small Poems of 
Divers Sorts. Written by Sir Aston Cockain — London Printed 
by Wil. Godbid, 1658." " The Author's apol<^y 1o the Reader" 
serves by way of preface, and to it are added commendatory 
verses by Tho. Bancroft, and a list of errata. The poems then 
begin with " a Remedy for I^ve," and fill two hundred and 
eighty-fijur pf^s. " The Obstinate Lady," and " Trappolin sup- 
posed a Prince," have distinct titles, but the pagiiig and signa- 
tures are continued to the end. The author's " Tragedy of Ovid " 
was not added to his other plays until 1662. 



Coke, John. — The Debate betwenc the Heraldes of Eng- 
lande and Fraunce, coiiipyled by Ihon Coke, clarke of 
the kynges recognysaunce, or vulgerly called clarke 
of the Statutes of the staple of Westmynster, and 
fynyshed the yere of our Lord M.D.L. B.L. 8vo. 94 
leaves. 

The colophon, whimsically given by the author in four lan- 
guages, runs thus : — " Fynished by me John Coke Le dernier Jour 
Doctobre, Den yaer ons here duisent vijf hundred negen en vier- 
tich. Finis Laudat opus. And Imprynled by me Ryeharde Wyer, 
and be to be solde at his shop in Pouies churcho yearde. Cum pri- 
vHegio ad imprimendum solum." Hence we learn that the hook was 
finished by the author on the lastday of October, 1549, and printed 
by Wyer (though nowhere enumerated among the productions of 
his press) ' in 1550. At the back of the title are three woodcuts, 
representing Lady " Prudence," (whom the author addresses) 
" The frenuhe Heralde," and " The englyshe Heralde." 

The author purports to have written his book in answer to one 
he met with in Brussels, in which a French Herald exalted his 
country above England. The Herald of France, as may be ex- 

J It is given by Dibdiii (Typ. Ant, IV. 2S8) with n reference to his Bib- 
liomania, p. 18, We inadvertently derived tills error from the Bridgew, 
Catalogue, 1837, p. 66. 
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pected, is here worsted at eyerj point, and Coke does not scrapie 
to introduce among historical worthies Guy of Warwick, (qtioting 
Lydgate as one of his authonlie^,) and Bcvis of Hampton : of the 
last he says the story was ettant m English, Dutch, and French. 
Farther on he enumerate" among the "great clerks" of this 
country, Chaucer, Gower, Ljdgate, Bongay, Grosdon, Payee, 
Lylly, Lynacre, Tunstall, Latymer, Hoper, and Coverdale ; and 
then adds, — "Also we have dyvers gentylwomen in Englande, 
whiehe he nol onely well estudied in holy Scrypture, but also in 
the Greke and Latyn tonges. As maystres More, maystres 
Anne Coke, maystres Clement, and other, heynge an estraunge 
thing to you and other nacions." "Mayatres More" was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, and she had " disputed of philoso- 
phy " before Henry VIII. ( Vide Hist. Engl., Dram. Poetry, and 
the Stage, I. 113,) 

The author winds up his work with eight stanzas of verse, 
headed, " The Message sent by John Coke, eompyler of this smale 
treatyse, to such as be enemyes to our soveraygne Lord Kynge 
Edwarde the vi. and to his Realmes of Englande and Irlande." 
The following is the sixth stanza : — 

" Drowned be he as whs Naroisus, 
Or syxa monethea kepte in a a Cage synpynga 
By Laniath, Belsabub, Pluto and Aserberus, 
That wolde hurts to our tiobia yonge kynge, 
Edwarde the syxte, not yet twelve yeares olda, 
Precioser to Englande then stone or golde. 
LorJe, preserve hia hyghnas from traytonrR popiehel 
To whom prosperous helth cordyally I wysshe, 
With longe lyfe, and that his puyssaant hande 
Maye aubdne the vyie nacion Scottyaahe, 
Whiohe desyre the dyatmccion of Englande." 
In the next stanza he expresses his hope that every enemy of 
Ennland may be boiled in a caldron, like the maid in Smilhfield 
for poisoning her master, and concludes by a stanza in French, 
mentioning the death of James IV. of Scotland, and the slaughter 
of Porrex, which in 1561 was made the subject of a tragedy by 
Saekville and Norton, and was printed in 8vo, 1565, under Ihe 
title of" Gorboduc." 

Coke was unknown to Ritson'and other poetical antiquaries, 
and we learn nothing of his personal history. 
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Collins, Thomas.— The Teares of Love : or Cupids Prog- 
resse. Together with the complaint of the sorrowful] 
Shepheardesse, fayre (but unfortunate) Candida, deplor- 
ing the death of her deare-Iov'd Coravin, a late living (and 
an ever to be lamented) Shepheard. In a (passionate) 
pastoral! Elegie. Composed by Thomas Collins, &c. — 
London, Printed by George Purslowe for Henry Bell. 
1615. 4to. 28 leaves. 

The word " Shepherd " havEng formerly been aynonymoua with 
" Poet," this piece was published to celebrate the death of one of 
the "fraternity of featherbrains." Who was meant by Coravin 
it Is not perhaps possible now to ascertain, and the only point which 
could at all lead to the discovery is, that the author informs ua 
(p. 20) that he died on St. Peter's day : — 

" Until! the time that he was olnd in clay, 
WJiich (woe ia me) was on St. Peter's daj." 

Of Coravin's skill in poetry Collins speaks as follows : — 
" Then Candida (awhile) lay teares aside. 
And tell what love-tricks did in 'e life betide: 
Tell how hee'd sit, and pipe so prettily 
That all Swaines joy'd to haare his harmonie. 
Eacli Nimph aud Shepheardesse, that now remains 
In any of these neighbonring groves or plains. 
From foiintaiiies and from lieldes wonld flock with speed, 
To heare bim play upon his Oeten Reed; 
And as they daily nsod for to doe, 
So wou]d the Satyrs and the Dreiads too. 
How oft have I my milke-white flocke forsooke, 
And slily stolne downo to a silent brooke, 
My Coravins sweet Song? and Oads to heare, 
When ha (poore Soule) thought little I was there." 

The main subject of the poem is the apologue of Cupid exchang- 
ing arrows with Death, upon which elegant fancy James Shirley 
wrote a drama, and which in various shapes has been treated in 
French, Spanish, and Italian, 

The poem is full of unnatural and forced conceits, and possesses 
very little pastoral simplicity, with much feebleness and dilation. 
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The opening, where Collins describea himself following some gar- 
lands thrown upon a stream, is the best part of the work. At the 
end the author apologizes for his imperfections, praises Sidney, 
Spenser, and Drayton, and alludes to Lodge. 

But two other copies of this production are believed to exist. 
The dedication is to Lady Haddington, where the author men- 
tions " some of his braines best-bovne issues," which were yet 
concealed ; and it is followed by fourteen lines " to those Readers 
that can and will conceive reason." 

Commendatory verses, signed Jo. B[eauinont ?], thus refer to 
other productions by our author : — 

" From Newports bloudy battoll (sung by tliee) 

With Y<ixky'B death (the flow'r of Chivalry) 

Aa from thy well-pen'd PMkan, lo baa 

Transported thus to fields of Arcady, 

Shews that thy Muse is apt for all assayes," &o. 

The " weli>pen'd Publican " is the subject of our nest article, 

but of the two other pieces we know nothing. The preliminary 

matter concludes with two stanzas by Samuel Rowlands " to his 

affected friend Master Thomas Collins." 



Collins, Thomas. — The Tenitent Publican, his Confes- 
sion of Mouth. Contrition of heart, Unfained Re- 
pentance. And fervent Prayer unto God for Mercie 
and fot^vene%e. — At London, Printed for Arthur 
Johnson, dwelling in Paules Churchyard, at the signe 
of the white Horbe, neere the great Northdoore of 
Paules Cliurch. 1610. 4to. leaves. 
This, of course, is the poem referred to by Jo. B. in his lines at 
the close of the preceding article. Its extreme rarity forms its 
chief claim to notice. The dedication, subscribed Thomas Collins, 
and dated 6 of July, 1610, is to the Countess of Huntington, where 
he commends to her protection his " illiterate and little-worth 
labour," as he calls it, with some affected diffidence. However, it 
must be admitted to be superior to his later and feebler work in 
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earnestness, which sometimes almost rises to eloquence : the Pub- 
lican in one place exclaims : — 

" Lord ! 1 no presents, no oblations bring, 
Oaely my eelfe I offer unto tiieer 
A broken heart is all my DfTertng, 

The which, although it far unworthy baa. 
Yet, Lord, accept it; for behold, aod see, 
Id true devotion and in perfect zeale, 
I, prostrate here, for mercy do appaale." 

The printer seems, here and there, to have dona the author in- 
justice, and in the last line doth is put for " do." Another stanza, 
the latest of the whole, is as mnch as may be required, in the way 
of specimen : — 

" As thou art holy, heare my prayer. Lord 1 
As thou art good and graciom pitlie mee: 
As thou art true and failhfull of thy word 
Forgive ray sins (thougli infinite they bee) 
And lot mo live to laud and honour Ihee; 
To whom be given all £]arj, power, and praise 
Even to the end of never-ending daies.'' 
Of Collins nothing appears to be known, and in these two pro- 
ductions of hia pen lie afibrds us no personal information : he 
takes paina, however, to inform Lady Hunljngton in his dedication 
that he is no Puritan ; and he adds a sonnet " To the Header 
whatsoever," which has no merit of any kind. 



CoLMAN, W. — La Dance Machabre, or Deaths Duel. By 
W. C. — London Printed by William Stansby. n. d. 
8vo. 44 leaves. 

This poem, in two hundred and sixty-one six-line stanzas, is 
without date ; but, as the author complains at the end, that one 
Roger Muchill had anticipated his second title of " Deaths Duel " 
by printing a Sermon of Dr. Donne's under it, which Sermon 
bears date in 1633, we need not hesitate in fixing " La Dance 
Machabre" either in that year or in the year following. Not 
more than three or four copies appear to be known of it. 
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The title is escellenlly engrayed by T. Cecil, and facing it are 
some lines headed, " The mind of tlie Front." The dedication is 
ia French prose, A la Royne, and the tendency of the work may 
be seen by what the author says of it: pour ayder aux homrnes 
perverlis de cest skcle corrompu a retoumer de Vinsolenee h la 
crainte du Ciel, et de la debatiche £r la mison — & considerable 
task for " an unpractised youth," aa he calls himself in some pre- 
liminary lines signed W. Colman. To this succeeds " The Author 
to his Book," and commendatory yerses by John Peashall, E. H., 
Thomas Veridicua, James Sherlie,and John Cromplon. OppoHte 
the commencement of the work is another plate of Death with a 
spade, leaning hia elbow upon a rotten post, with this motto above, 
Svm quod eris. Fui guod es, and a translation in a couplet at the 
bottom. The principal poem consists of a aeries of not very novel 
moral reflections, without order or system. 

Appended to the main poem ai-e Elegies upon the Eari of 
Shrewsbury, the Marchioness of Winchester, Lord Paget, and Sir 
John Beaumont, the poet A fragment of another edition seems 
to he in existence. 



Constable, He n et. — Diana. The praises of liis Mis- 

tres, in certaine sweete Sonnets. By H. C. — London, 

Printed by I. C. for Richard Smith : and are to be sold 

at the West doore of Paiiles. 1592. 4to. 

Few men of hia day enjoyed a higher reputation, especially aa 

a sonnet-writer, than Henry Constable ; yet, aa far as is known, 

it was built upon a very narrow foundation r the above is the tatle- 

page of the only separate work with which his name ia connected ; 

and bibliographers were until lately ignorant of the existence of 

such an edition ; they apprehended (ffitson, Bibl. Poet. 172) that 

the impression of 1594 was the earliest. On this account we shall 

describe the one before us more minutely, although the pieces it 

contains (with one important exception) were again printed in 

15S4 (not 1584), 1597, and 1604. All editions : 

rarity, but that of 1592 ia unique. 

The dates of Constable's birth and death are alike u 
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but Laving been born towards fbe middle of tbe sixteenth cen- 
tury, he survived into the seventeenth, so that he flourished in the 
time of Shakspeare, Spenser, Drayton, and Daniel : his first work 
appeared in the same year as the earliest production of the last of 
these distinguished poeta, and his effusions were exposed to power- 
ful competition. Our notion is, contrary to the received opinion, 
that he was a native of Scolland, but there is no distinct evidence 
upon the point, beyond the fact that he seems to ha\e been in 
great favor with our James I., and that he had emploj ed hzmself 
to write sonnets in that monarch's praise, and e^ecially of his 
"Poetical Exercises" when they were printed at Ed nbui^h n 
1591. Constable was an avowed Eoman Catholic, and o account 
of Lis faith early retired to the Continent, and remau e I for some 
years abroad : he travelled in Poland and in Italy, and letters 
from him are extant dated from Eouen in 1596 and from the 
Tower in 1604. It is a peculiarity in the edition of h s Sonnets 
of 1592, that they are all numbered in Italian, from So e to 
Prima, to Sonnetio UUitno ; and though none of then ar trans 
lations, they savor much of the flowers and soil where son e of 
them, in all probability, were composed. At all events, they are 
in form more after the Italian model than the sonnets of most of 
Constable's contemporaries. They are rather elegant than im- 



The following sonnet, for some unexplained reason, wi 
reprinted after 1592, and it there immediately follows t 
p^e, and precedes a brief address from the Printer, or Si 
of whi(;Ii we shall speak presently. 

" To HIS ABSENT DlANA. 

" Sever'd from sweete Content, my lives sola light, 
fiBTtisht by over-weening wit from my desire, 
This pooro acceptance onely I require, 

That though ray fault have forc'd me from fhy sight, 

Yet that thou wouldst [ray sorrowea to requite) 
Review these Sonnets, plctnrea of thy praisei 
Wherein each woe tliy wondrous worlh dotli raise, 

Though first thy worth bereft me of delight. 
See them forsaken ; for I them forsooke, 

Forsflkeu first of thee, next of my sence: 

And when thou deignst on thelt blacbe fj^aros to ioolii 
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Shed not one teare, my tenres to recompencB; 
But joy in this (thoogh Fates gainst ma repine) 

These fourteen graceful lines are quite equal to any others in 
the smal! volume ; and some private cause, to which me hare no 
clue, must have prevented their reappearance. The address " to 
the Gentlemen Readers " was also never repeated ; hut it is not 
necessary to say more of it than that it speaks of the sonnets aa 
" orphans," as if the father were dead ; the explanation profaahly 
being that Constable had at this date withdrawn to France, and 
had thus deserted his literary progeny. Richard Smith, the sta- 
tioner, substituted in !594 a sonnet of his own to the Queen's 
Maids of Honor for his prose address, and there again be speaks 
of Constable's " orphan poems." 

The edition of 1592 contains only 22 sonnets, and after Ullimo 
Sonnetto we read, at the bottom of the page, the catch-word 
" Blaine," with which, in fact, Sonnetto terzo had begun. Hence 
■we might suppose that the impression is incomplete ; hut a small 
piece of paper seems originally (o have been pasted over " Blame," 
as if this copy of the " Diana" had been intended to comprise do 
more. It may s? have happened that Constable was obliged to 
quit the country, on account of his religious tenets, while his 
poems were actually going through the press, and that on this 
account Smith put forth the " orphans " without the accompani- 
ment of their brothers and sisters, which, being added to the family 
in 1594, made in the whole 76 sonnets. That number was not 
afterwards increased.' 



CorLAND, Robert. — Jyl of Breyntfords testament. Newly 

compiled, ito. B. L, 8 leaves. 

It is a new fact, connected with this ancient piece of broad and 
coarse humor, that it was twice printed by William Copland : in 
one impression it is called " Jyl of Braintfords Testament," and in 

• fn 1869 Mr. W, C. Hazlitt published t. selection 
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the other as we have spelt it aljOTe. The colophon is atill more dif- 
ferent, for in one it stands merely " Imprinted at London by me 
William Copland," and in the other, " Imprented at I^ondon in 
Lolhbury over agaynst Saint Margarytea church by me Wyllyam 
Copland." The literal variations are innumerable, and sometimes 
important : thus in one we are told that Jjl of Brentford was " a 
widow of a holy sort," and in the other that she was " a widow of 
a homly sort ' : again, " pastynie " is changed to paslatince, and 
" chyet " to ckeef, the last being probably right, as it refers to the 
condition of a " scroll," or manuscript, the " chief" of which was 
" clene defaced." "We take it for granted that the edition which 
has homly for " holy," and cAee/for " chyet " is the latest, and that 
the corrections were made when the piece was set up in William 
Copland's workshop for the second time. None of our tj-pograph- 
ical historians or bibliographers have made us aware of these and 
many other changes of text, because they were, as we believe, 
ignorant that there existed more than one impression of the tract. 
Robert Copland, who had been an Jassistant to Wynkyn de 
Worde, avows himself the author of " Jyl of Breyntfords testa- 
ment " ; but, according to our modem notions of decorum, and 
even of decency, there is little to be proud of in it. It is certainly 
in some parts very shrewd and droll, but it is impossible for ug, 
without gross offence, to give an accurate notion of its import and 
contents. William Copland, who printed it, was in all liielihood 
younger brother to Eobert Copland, who, after the death of his 
master and instructor, Wynkyn de Worde, followed the same busi- 
ness, and dying about 1347, left it to William Copland, who car- 
ried it on at all evenla until 1561 ; but some of the most curious 
and amu^ngproductionsofhis press have no dates, and may have 
come out later. Eobert Copland, besides "Jyl of Breyntfords 
testament," in a covert manner admitted his authorship of a tract, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde without date, called " The Com- 
playnte of them that ben to late maryed:" his two names form an 
acrostic j ust preceding the last stanza : this too is a faet not noticed 
by bibliographers, and only recently pointed out to us. 

" Jyl of Breyntfords testament" is Introduced by what is caUed 
the " Prol(^us of Robert Copland the auctor," so that there can 
be no mistake upon that point : his " Complajnte " about late mar- 
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riage was unijuestionably a transiation from the French, but liia 
"Jjl of Breyntford's testament " must have been original,' and 
certainly displays no great refinement, whatever may be said of 
its humor: bumorof the lowest description it certainly contains in 
abundance, and such as in many cases it is impossible to transfer 
to our pages. The commencement of the Frologus may indeed be 
quoted, and we give it from what must have been the second and 
amended impression : — 

" At Brentford, od tha west of I/Ondon, 
Kygh to a. place called is Syon, 
There dwelt a widow of a bomly sort. 
Honest in subataunce and full of aport. 
Dally she cowd with pastim and Jeetes 
Among her nayghbours and her gestes: 
She kept an liiB of ryghl good lodgyng 
For all estates that thider was eoniyng. 

It ohannced this wydow, as it ia supposed. 
In her sport, and merjly dysposed. 
After her deth, for a ramembrannoe, 
Thought to have some matter of paatannce, 
For people to langh at in suche company 
As are dypoaed lo laike meryly, 
Mengled with many proper scoffes and boordes. 
Of Bondry tauntes, with some inery woordes. 
The which I hava hard at many seasons, 
Full of paatyme with prety reasons." 

Kflbert Copland then quotes a proverb of anything but a deli- 
cate kind, the application of which he jestingly demonstrates by 
the assistance of one John Hardysay, whom he accidenially meets 
in Brentford. They adjourn " to the red lyon at the shambles 
end" (showing how ancient a sign it is in that town) for the pur- 
pose of discussing the proverb, and " a pot of good ale." Hardy- 

1 The first notion of " Jyl of Breyntford's Testament " may, however, 
have been derivad from Chaucer's " Sompner's Tale," where the sitk 
man, Thomas, bestows a corresponding legacy upon the friar, whose 
cupidity is similarly disappointed ! — 
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say pretends to have discovered the origin of the proverh in an 
" old scroll " : he says, — 

" And truly now is come to my mynde, 
Not long ago how I dyda fynde 
An old scrow, all ragged and rent: 
Beaaming it is some mery entont, 
And dyveia say that do it rede 
Bat gallaunl toyes there semes in dede: 
It is so ftntick broken, and so raced, 
That all the oheef is clene defaced. 
Take it; and I pray thee hartyly 
Loka theron, and yf thou espy 
That it be of any substaunce 
Of myrth or of hones! pastnunoe: 
And whera then spyeat that it dooth want, 
Or wher for lack the mater is scant, 
To put it as is accordyng 
To the mater in every thytig! 
Bete it with thee, and take sume payne 
The poora mare shaU have his man agayn." 

In these quotations the literal differences between the two 
copies are too numerous to be pointed out, and to an important 
verbal variation, " cheef " for chgel, we have ah^ady adverted : in 
the last line hut one, also, Keep in one copy is " Bere " in the 
other ; but the most noticeable line is the last, because it impor- 
tantly illustrates a speech by Fuck in " Mids. N. Dream," Act III. 
BC. 2 ; only in " Jyl of Breyntford " Hardjsay, perhaps owing to 
the effect of the " pot of good ale," reverses the words. Puck 
speaks of it as a " country proverb," and so Hardysay uses it in 
his converse with Copland, who carries home the " old scrow," 
and pretends to give an account of its merry, and then popularly 
palatable, contents. It appears that Jyllyen, or Jyl of Breynl^ 
ford, being at death's door, sent for the Curate, and while he was 
drinking "a cup of her best ale, dictated to him her last will and 
testament In it she makes an unsavory betiucst to every pet^n 
who is so foolish as not, in all cases, to do what is most to his own 
advanlage and liking ; — 

" He that is ever way ward at hart. 
And with every man ii over wart," 
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i, e., overihwart, ia to have the benefit of her bequest. So again, 
still more humorously, — 

" He that lendeth b liorse with sll thyngea mete, 
And on his own vyage gooth on hiB fete," 

deserves also to be remembered by a similar legacy. We need 
not go through the rest, but when the Curate (in the presence of 
some of the merry old dames' friends and neighbors) has con- 
cluded the will, old Jyl calls her servant : — 

" What maid ! come hither, I 3hre« your iiBok. 



ring UB up shortly a quart of sc 
caple of bunnes, and set tib eoi 


ck, 

ne ehesBB. 


0, freenda! ya shall not your lal 




have, as now, no better cheer If 


> maife you. 


e mery and welcome. To God 


I betake you! 



With which words she expires. After some abuse by Copland of 
the priest, for not taking his reward in good part, calling him 
" Sir John Whipdock," " Sir John Smelsmock," and " hedge 
curate," the pieee closes with " an Exhortation," entreating the 
indulgence of the reader for " (his little prety lantasy," which was 
clearly only calculated for the atmosphere of tap-rooms, and for 
the boisterous amusement of " be neb- whistlers." Jt is, however, 
characteristic of the time, and mainly upon this account we have 
noticed it. 



CoPLET, Anthony. — Wits, Fits and Fancies : or a gen- 
erall and serious Collection of the Sententious Speeches, 
Answers, leste, and Behauiours of all sortes of Estates 
from the Throane to the Cottage. Being properly 
reduced to their seuerall heads for the more ease to the 
Reader, Newly corrected and augmented, with many 
late true and wittie accidents. Musica mentis, ntedicina 
Maslus. — London Printed by Edw : Allde, dwelling in 
little Saint Bartholomewes, near Christ-Church. 1614. 
4fo. B. L. 
Tliis work was originally published with the name of the author. 
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Anthony Copley, in li)95; but the impression before us 13 partic- 
Tilarly valuable, inasmuch as it illuatratea Sbakapeare more than 
the earlier impression quoted by Malone, Sh, by Bosw. III. 73, 
and by Donee in his " Eluslrations," 1. 340. In 1614 all mention 
of Copley seems to have been studiously omitted, (as well as a 
poem called "Love's Owle" included in 1595,) possibly on account 
of his coneem in Ealeigh's Conspiracy, for wbieh he and others 
were tried at Winchester, in Nov. 1603, (Stow's Annales, 1605, 
p. 1418.) The impression of which we have availed ourselves is 
entirely prose, and consists of jests, sayings, and anecdotes, for 
many of which Copley was indebted to the Floresta Spngnola, as 
Douce pointed out in 1807, and as the writer in Cena. Lit. (II. 
127) repeated in 1815. 

Pistol's exclamation in 2 Henry IV. Act IL so. 4, Si forfuna 
me tormenta, speralo me coitlenla, will bo well remembered ; and 
Farmer referred to this old " Collection of Tales " as an authority 
for the true Italian wording. The following are the very terms 
Copley employs on p. 33 of " Wits, Fits and Fancies " : " Hanni- 
bal Gonzaga being in the Low Countries overtbrowne from his 
horse by an English Captaine, and commanded to yeeld himaelfe 
prisoner, kist his sword and gave it to tlie Englishman, saying, St 
Forhina me tormenta, il fperanza me contenia." 

In the same work we meet with the famous proverbial saying 
regarding Venice (Love's Lab. L. IV. 2), but Copley puis it into 
English. In " Twelfth Night," Act UL so. 2, Sir Toby tells Sir 
Andrew, " If thou tkoitst him some thrice, it shall not be amiss ; " 
and on p. 28 of the work before us we read, " There was a eer- 
t^ne poore Gentleman, who, in regard of his poverty, every one 
thowed, and not any one vouchsafed him the title of Mast«rship : 
whereupon one that noted it said, — " This ai^ueth that neither 
God nor the King ever created Mastership." 

Ben Jonson, also, may hence have received a hint for the last 
scene of his " Every Man in his Humour," where Justice Clement, 
on the entrance of Babadil, and on being infonned that he is a 
soldier, calls for his armor and sword, that they may be upon 
equal terms. In " Wits, Fits and Fancies," (p. 120,) this conduct 
is attributed to " a merry Recorder of London," meaning, no 
doubt, Fleetwood : — 
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" A souldiour comming abont a aute to a menfe Recorder of London, the 

and there pnt on a corslet and a head-peece, and then with a launce in h[a 
hand camo downc unto him and .said, How now, Sirra! are yon the 
man that hath somewhat to say to me? Begin now when you dare, for 
behold (I trawe) I am sufficiently provided for you." 

On p. 60 there is a remarkable anecdote of Henry GoMingham, 
the poef, (who wrote part of the Entertainment for Elizabeth at 
Norwich in 1578.) of which ro notice has been taken, although 
very characteristic. Copley, who probably knew him, tells us that 
Goldingbam " had long sued to het Majestic for her signet to his 
graunted suite, and her Majestie slill saying that she had no pen 
and inke at hand to doe it, [he] at last humbled his bill to her 
Highnesse foote, and said, ' May it, then, please your Majestie but 
to step your royall foole hereupon, and I my selfe will tben 'war- 
rant it for good.' Her Majestie so welt liked of his merrie con- 
ceipt, that presently, calling for her pen and inke, did daigne to 

There are many jokes and stories in the volume that were trans- 
ferred without acknowledgment to later collections, or perhaps 
had been derived from the same original. Such matoriala were 
considered common property, and the following, a full century 
after it appeared in English, was imputed to no less a man than 
Swift, as if in bim it had originated : — "A famous preacher who 
had long sued for a Bishoprick, and could not attaine to any, used 
to say that, out of doubt, if it rayned myters, not any one would 
light upon his head." (p. 64.) 

Stories that we meet with in 1595 were so soon adopted by 
others, that in ie04 one was introduced into "Mother Bunch's 
Merriments," and another into Dekker and Wilkins's " Jests to 
make you merry," 1607. (SeeposlJ) 

As a poet, Copley is scarcely worth notice. His " Fig for For- 
tune," 15S6, is good in little bat in its pretentious and disappoints 
ing title ; it is dull, and ill versified. The dialogue, — " Love's 
Owle,"— in the first edition of "Wits, Fits and Fancies," 1595, 
is something better, and we quot« the following stanza, in which 
Lore says of au old man, — 
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" Thougli Bga be old snd colde, I can 
Re-young him to a lustia man, 
And In his jojntes inrUse a Gre 
To esBcute a kindo desi™. 
I can regenerate his dying yeera 
By faire beprieating him to a bonny feere, 
Or els dispensing him snch like good oheere 
Elsewhere." 
This is, perhaps, the best of all the stanzas of whith the piece 
consists, and some of them, it must be alloned, run ruggedly and 
uneouthly. It may be doubted whether Copley's proposed remedy 
would be at all effectual : young " feeres," i, e. wives, have not 
usually lengthened the lives of old men. 



CoRTAT, Thomas. — Corj'ats Crudities. Hastily gobled 
up in five Moneths travells in France, Savoy, Italy, 
Bhetia, commonly called the Grisons country, Helvetia, 
alias Switzerland, some parts of high Germany, and the 
Netherlands ; Newly digested in the hungry aire of Od- 
combe in the County of Somerset, and now dispersed to 
the nouriahment of the travelling Members of this King- 
dome &e, 1611. 4to. 453 /eoiies. 

The engraved title, as above, bj W Hole is followed by a 
printed tide; "London Printed bj W S Anno Domim 1611." 
The first two hundred pages are OLiup ed pr ntipallj bj moet- 
panegyries upon the author by Ben Jonson bir John Hann^on, 
John Donne, Christopher Brooke Iiugo Jones Richard Curbet, 
Thomas Campion, Thomas Bastard Michael Drayton John U a- 
vies, Henry Peacham, &c. The " Crudities themseliesoctup* six 
hundred and fifty-five pages, and to them are added Postkvma 
Fragtncnta Poemaivm, &e. The Table is gnen on six leases and 
the work is concluded bya list otErrala, and an introductory ad- 
dress to it. 

Coryat does not seem to have wanted knowledge nor cleverness, 
but he made himself the laughing-stock of the time by his gross 
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deficiency in common sense and discrelion. A complete copy of 
his " Crudities " ouglit to include, among other plates, a full length 
of the author welcomed by a Venetian Courtesan. Coryat after- 
wards travelled into the East, and died at Surat, in 1617. Such 
is Antbony Wood's statement, who goes into considerable detail 
regarding Coryat'a later travels, wliich began in 1612, the year 
after he had published his " Crudities," having been encouraged 
to continue his vibrancy by the success of that singular and much 
ridiculed volume. 



CosBT, Aknold. — The most horrible and tragicall mur- 
ther of the right honorable, the vertiious and valerous 
Gentleman, lohn Lord Bourgb, Baron of Castell Con- 
nell. Committed by Arnold Cosby, the foureteenth of 
lanuarie. Togeather with the sorrowful] sighes of a 
sadde soule vppon his funeral] : written by W, R. a scr- 
uaunt of the said Lord Bourgh. — Printed by R. R. 
1591. 4to. 

There were two impressions of this curiona tract, by the same 
printer and publisher, in 1591, but the only difference in the title- 
page is the omission of the nonsensical Latin motto, Tempvs for- 
lunajlent, which was left out In what we consider the second edi- 
tion. The title-pages of both speak of certain " sorrowful] sighes 
of a sad BOule uppon his funerall, written by R. R. a servaunt of 
the said Lord Bourgh," which ought to be found in the tract; but 
such apparently was the haste in bringing it out, for the gratifica- 
tion of public curiosity on the melancholy event, that they were 
omitted in a copy sent to Lambeth Palace, though they are found 
in. another exemplar of the same date wWch we have since exam- 
ined. In other respects they do not materially differ ; and though 
the " sorrowful sighs" are written in an ambitious style and strain, 
and fill no fewer than eight 4to pages, there really is very little in 
them worth notice. At the close of both is " Arnold Cosbie's VI- 
iimum Vale" in whiijh he laments his treacherous cowardice in 
slaying Lord BouJ^h, while the latter, at Cosbie's instance, was 
stooping to unbuckle his spurs. This is in blank verse, a form of 
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writing Tery unusual in 1591 in pieces not designed for the stage; 
and it is the more remarkable, because Shakspeare took from it 
Pistol's famous exclamation, " Death, rock me asleep 1 " 2 Henry 
IV. Act II. s<!. 4. We quote the passage from the Ullimum 
Vale: — 

" Why do I kill my dolefnll dying heart 

With Bad rahearsall of this heavia chance? 

daath, rooke xne aslaepe! Father of Heaven! 

That hast sole power to pardon sinnea of men, 

Forgive the faults and folly of my youth, 

And for sweatB Jesus sake forgive Tay aoule, 

Fouly defiled with this above the rest. 

This wickednes, this hard nnworthle deed ! " 

These lines were probably not by Cosby, but were -written by 
some person employed by the publisher ; and we feel considerable 
confidence, from the line " Forgive the faults and folly of my 
youth," that they were by Robert Greene, because that very ex- 
presMon occurs in one of hia acknowledged pieces. The other 
verses, that is to say, " the sighs of a sad soul," were by some in- 
ferior scribe ; but with this remarkable peculiarity, not belonging 
to any other poem in our language that wo are aware of, that the 
first four lines of each stanza are blank verse, closed by a rhym- 
ing couplet ; thus, — 

" The soveraigne of Ihe Planets never rosa, 
But ill a cloiidie vale did ehrowd his head ; 

Eajested quite his golden furniture: 
Ceres and Flora sutlered such s dearth 
Aa never happened on the barren earth." 
We add another stanza for its novelty, not for ils merit : — 

" Thua is my spring become the leaves decaio, 
Where charactera of endles griefe are writ; 
The dewfull teares doe trickle from the boughs. 
That lost tlieir cloathing when I lost my love. 

And aye to me my Borrow writs the worat, 

My joyes are barren, and myselfe aoourat." 

The precise meaning we do not pi-elend lo explain, but the 
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form 13, we apprehend, without example.i These verses are di- 
vided under the heads, " The sighes of ihe Ki|;ht," " The sighes 
of the Morning," " The third sigh of Winter," and " The fourth 
sigh of the Spring." 

Cosby's Ullimum Vale, as it is called, was also printed as an 
appendix to the account of his execution, published hy William 
Wright with the date of 1591. It consists of four leaves ; and the 
only material fact is that the murderer, In his last and penitent 
moments, was attended hy Dr. Fletcher, then Bishop of Bristol, 
the father of the dramatist, John Fletcher. The (ille-p!^e of 
Wright's tract is "The manner of the death and execution of 
Arnold Coehie &c. with certaine verses written by the said Cosby 
in the time of his imprisonment." He was hanged at " Wands- 
worth townes end," near where he murdered Lord Bourgh. 



Craig-e, Alexander. — The Amorose Songes, Sonets, and 
Elegies r Of M. Alexander Craige, Scoto-Britane. — 
Imprinted at London by William White. 1606. E. L. 
8vo. 84 leaves. 

This author began to write, or rather to publish, in 1604, when 
his " Poetical Essayes " addressed to James I. appeared. They 
are more remarkable for their adulation than for their poetry, and 
they are overburdened with classical allusions, which perhaps 
rendered them acceptable to the king. The volume before us is 
dedicated to the Queen, whom the author styles " incomparably 
bountiful, incomparably beautiful, and so peerless Princess ; " and 
the remark just made upon the character of bis production of 
1604 will apply equally to that of 1606. It seems that Craige 
■was indebted to the Queen's " munificence," and that she bad 
bestowed " frequent benefits " upon him ; but he furnishes no par- 
ticulars. After the dedication he inserts an " Epistle generall to 
Idea, Cynthia, Lithocardia, Kala, Erantina, Lais, Pandora, Pene- 
lopce," to all of whom he also adds separate epistles. He apolo- 
l See, however, article in Vol. III., Baknabk Rich, who in 1613 adopted 
a bimilar kind of stauza. 
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gizes " to the Reader " for "'using Ihe Scotish and English dia- 
lectea," but he is also fond of French terms, by which he Ihioka 
he gives a polish to his " mde rbimes," and lie employs besides 
a number of affected words. The following Sonnet "to the 
Queene her most excellent Msjestie " introduces the "Amorous 
Songes and Sonets." It is one of the best specimens of the author's 
style; — 

" Apelles" man did all Iiia wita iniploy 
To paint the shape of Lcedais d«U)iliter faire; 
But when he saw liis worke prov'd nought, poora boy, 
Hb wept for woe and tooke exceeding care: 
Then deck'd he her with jewels rich and rare. 
Which when the brave Apelles did behold, 
Paint on (quoth hee), poora boy, and haue no feare: 
When benutie fayles, well done t' enrich with gold. 
I am (faire Princesse) like the Painter's man; 
Aa ignorant, as skant of skill as hee, 
Yet will I Elrive and doe the best I can 
To nianifeat my loving minde to thee. 
But to supply the weaknesse of my skill, 
In place of gold (great Lady) take good will." 
This is only subscribed " Craige," but sometimes he adds " Scoto- 
Eritain," and once " Ban fa-Britain." He refers to bis youth, and 
promises to present the lady he calls Lithoeardia with " some bet- 
ter poem." These names probably have all an individual applica- 
tion, and in one of his sonnets Craige unequivocally tells us that 
Penelope is Lady Rich. Although he here and there speaks dif- 
fidently of bis own powers, it is evident that he thought he was 
destined to immortality, and to give immortality to those whom he 
celebrates. A " Sonnet (o Idea" begins, — 

" My Muse shall make thy boundless fame to file 
In bounds where yet thy ael fe was never seene; 
And were not for my song? thy name had beene 
Obseurelie oast into the grave with thee." 
His notion of addressing a real or imaginary female nnder the 
name of " Idea " he bad from Miuhael Drayton, who had done the 
same thmg ten or twelve years before. On sign.K i, we cocne to 
a new prose dedication " To my honorable good Lord and maister 
(the true Mscenas of my muse) George Earle of Dunbar, Lord 
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Barwick, high Tresurar of Scotland," ending with these words : 
" What I have heere set downe is for your sollace ; and so I 
beseech your Honor to accept from the table of my Chamber, at 
your llberall charge and allowance, the 5 day of November 1606." 
In this part of the volume wu meet with those imitations and en- 
largements of Christopher Marlow'a well-known ballad, " Come 
live with me and be my love," and the answer to it by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which the Eev. 11. J. Todd has pointed out in his edition 
of Milton, v. 68, They consist of four poems between Alexis and 
IjCsbia, the first beginning, 

" Come be my love aaj live with me," 
the second, in reply ; 

■■ If all were thiue thai there I see." 
The third is " a new persuasion " : 

"Once more I pray thee be my love; " 
and the fourth, 

" Oft have I pray'd thee be my love." 
Few imitations can be leas like the oiiginal, excepting in mere 
form, for all the natural and paitoral simplicity of Marlow is lost 
in trite, tedious, and repeated allusions to Parnassus, Castalian 
drops, Hippocrene, Aganippe, &i, 

Craige cannot do without the heathen gods and goddesses at 
every turn, and he afterwards calls in the ^d of Flora, Daphne, the 
Nereids, Apollo, and Cynthia, in the poem whieh opens thus : — 

" Come be my Love and live witi. mee. 
And thou Shalt all the solace see, 
That glassia gulfs or earth ottu bring 
From Fetla's wealth, or Neptavs reigno. 

" For wo shall on the mountains go, 
In shaddie umbera to and fro; 
In vallies low, aud on the bray. 
And with thy feet the flowrs shall play." 
The printer often does injustice to the author, who probably had 
no opportunity of correcting the errors of the press. The volume 
ends on sign. L iiii, with an English sonnet " to the Author," sub- 
scribed I. M., and two copies of Latin verses, Crag'io Suo, and De 
Alexandra Rupao, the first signed Robertas Aytonus, and the last 
Arthurus Gordonus. 
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Cries of Lonpon. — The llanner of Crying Things in 
London. 4to. 32 leaves. 

This is a series of thirty-two copperplates, without date or 
engraver's name, and (he above title is given to them in the 
handwriting of the second Earl of Bridgewater. They were per- 
haps hy some foreign artist, and prohahly proof impressions ; for 
on the margin of one of the plates is a small part of another, as 
if it had been taken off for a trial of the plate. It is Impossible 
to assign a date to them with any exactness, but assistance may 
be derived from a black-letter ballad by W. Turner, called, — 
" The Common Cries of London Town, 
Some go up street and Bome go down." 
Under the title of it is a woodcut of a man with a basket on 
his head. The only known copy is dated 1G62, but it contains 
internal evidence, in the following stanza, that it was written in 
the reigo of James I. 

" That's the fat foole of the Curtin, 
And the lean fool of the Bull ; 
Since Shanke did lesve to sing his rimes 

He is connted but a gull. 
The Players on the Banckeside, 

The round Globa and llie Swan, 
Will leach you Idle tricks of love, 
Bnt the Bull will play Iha man." 
Shanke, the comic actor here mentioned, was one of Prince 
Henry's players in 1603 ; and Taylor, (he Water-poet, informs us 
that the Swan Theatre, mentioned above, had been abandoned by 
the players In 1613. The Curtain Theatre had also fallen into dis- 
use before the reign of Charles I. The Globe and Bull were em- 
ployed until after the Restoration. Several of Turner's " Cries 
of London Town " are so similar to those represented in the 
engravings before us, that we may conclnde they were nearly 
contemporary. As this is, perhaps, the earliest known series of 
the kind, an enumeration of the " Cries," illustrating very 
curiously the manners of our ancestors, will not be unaccept- 
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i. Fine Oranges, fine L«mon3. — E. Ella or jearils: by ycard or Ells. — 
6. I have ripe strawburjes, ripe-slraw-buryes. — 7. I have Screenea, if 
you dealer; To teepeyonrButey fromyi'fii'e. — 8. Codlinges hot, hot Cod- 
liugea.-9. Buy a ateele, or a, Tiuder Bos.-lO. Quioke paravlnkells, 
qnicke, quick.— 11. Worko for ft Cooper: worke for a Cooper — 12. 
BandestringBa, or hankercher buttona. — 13. A Tanker hearer. — 14. Mao- 
arflll new: Maca-rell.-15. Buy a hone, or a whetstone, or a marking 
Eton.-16. White Unions, whitt St. Thomas Unions.-IT. Mate for a 
Bed buja Doore mate. — 18. Radlahea or lettis, tow bunches a pfluy. 
IB. Have yon any worke for a Tinker— 20. Bay my Hartichokes, Mis- 
tris. — 21. Maribones, Maldea, inaribones.-22. I ha' ripe Concourober, 
ripe Coaecumber. — 28. Chimney Swoepe. — 24. New floundera, new. 
as. Some broken Breade and meate for )■= poore prisoners : for tha Lords 
sake pilteylhe poore.-26. Buy my dish of great Smelts— 27. Have 
you any CliaireB to inend.-28. Buy a Cocke, or a gelding.-29. Old 
showes or bootes: will vou buy aome Broome. -80. Mussels, Lilly white 
Mu8sel3.-81. Small Cole a penny a peake, -82. What Kitchen-stuffe 
have yon, Maldes. 

The figures, male and female, in tie engravinga are aE three- 
quarter lengths, and they are furnished with the implements 
of their various trades, or with the articles in which they deal. 

Other London Cries are mentioned hy different authors, and a 
list of them, under the title of the " Cries of Kome," may he seen 
in Tho. Hoywood-s" Rape of Lucrece," 1608. The earliest notice 
of Cries, that wo recollect, is in Lancham's " Letter from Kenil- 
worth, 1575": "That ia," says he, in his peculiar spelling, "a 
fresh cheaz and cream, and the common cry that theez milkwives 
make in London streetes yearly betwyxt Eaater and ^Vhitaon- 
tide." In the old play of " The Three Lords and Three Ladies 
of London," 1590, it appears that woodmen went about with their 
beetles and wedges on their batks, crying " Have you any wood 
to cleave ? " In " The Loyal Subject," by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Act IIL sc. 5, we find that in the reign of James I. potatoes had 
become so common, that » Potatoes— ripe Potatoes " were publicly 
hawked about the city. " The Cries of London " are enumerated 
in R. Brome's " Court Beggar," Act V.; and in Ben Jonson's Epi- 
gram, Jtcii., " the new cry " is spoken of. In a mock list of books, 
in what is caUed " The Instructive Library," printed for the Man 
in the Moon, 1710, we have the cries of" Knives to grind," " Old 
chairs to mend," " Pears to bake,"" Milk a penny a quart," " Grey 
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Peaa and Bacon," " Fresh Herrings," and " Shrewsbury Pud- 
Turner in his ballad, before mentioned, gives several " Cries " 
not included in the engravings, sueh a9 " The Waterman," " Tlie 
Blacking Man," " The Pedlar," " Cherry ripe," " Buy a Mouse- 
trap," &c. The following are two more of his stanzas : — 

"Ripe, Cherry ripe 

The Coster-monger cries; 

Another nher bies 
With basket on his head 

His living to advnnoe. 
And in his purse a. pnir of Dice 

For to piny Ht Mumchance. 

"Hot pippin pies 

To sell unto my friends; 
Or pudiling pies in pans, 

Wei] stult with candles ends. 
Will you buy any Milk, 

I heard a wench that cries: 
With a pale of fresh Cheese and cream 

Another after hies." 

In tlie British Museum is a series of " Cries of London," re- 
sembling those under consideration, but larger, and much coarser 
in the style of engraving. Tempest's " Cries of London" came 
out about 1G80. 

In 1628 Samuel Eowland (mho, wo apprehend, is not t« be 
confounded with the popular comic poet, Samuel Rowlands) 
printed a pious production called " Heavens Glory, seeke it," 
&c., at the end of which he inserted, with a new title-page, 
" The Common Cryes and Sounds of the Bell-man," which only 
relate to what we now term " Bell-mans Verses " : they are all of 
a serious and reliirfous character, such as the following: — 

" Fui- Nao-yearea Dai). 
"All you that doe the Bell-man heare 
The flrst day of this hopefull yeare, 
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And walke as Gods just law requires 
In holy deeds and good desires; 
Wliioh if ye doe, yonla doe yoHr best: 
God wili in Clirist forj-ive liie rest." 

There are many others, but of the same character, and they 
3o not properlj' come ander the designation of " Cries of Lon- 
don." The woi'k was printed for Tilichael Sparke. 



Crosse, William. — Eelgiaes Trovbles and Trivmphs, 
Wherein are truly and Historically related all the most 
famous Occurrences, which haue happened betweene the 
Spaniards and Hollanders in these last foure yeares 
Warres of the Netherlands, with other Accidents, which 
haue had relation vnto them, as the Battels of Fleurie 
and Statloo, the losse of Gulicke and Breda, the Sieges 
of Since and Bergen, the Conquest of St. Saluador in 
Brasilia, and the taking of Goffe by Charles Lambert, 
&c. Written by William Crosse, master of Arts of St. 
Mary Hall in Oxford, and sometimes Chaplaine vnto 
Colonell Ogle in the Netherlands. — London, Printed 
by Augusline Mathewes, and John Norton, 1625. 4to. 
39 leaves. 

Of this poem we find no mention, and of its author we can 
give no account beyond what Wood says of him, who, however, 
knew nothing of the work before us. Ho took the degree of 
B. A. in lG10,andof M. A. in 1613; in 1612 he had contributed 
to the Jiista Oxoniensium,a,ttd in 1613 to the verses of the Univer- 
sity on the marriage of the Prince Palatine with the daughter of 
Jamea I. Two years after the appearance of bis " Beigia's 
Troubles " he produced a" Continuation of the History of the Neth- 
erlands" from the year 1608; and in 1629 he published a tiansla- 
tion of SaHust. 

" Bel<;ia's Troubles " is a work of little talent, but of consider- 
able pi-eteiision, divided into two tiooka, the first dedicated to the 
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Earl of Essex and Lord Mountjoy, and the second to LorU Con- 
way, Baron of Kag^ely, and to Sii' Horatio Vere Crosse admits, 
modestly enough, that he has written " rather a discourse thin a 
poem," and professes to have treated events histontally without 
the display of imagination. He begins by a pcr=onifiuation of 
Bellona, who summons her Page Discord to inflamL the hostile 
parties, but we afterwards bear no more of tbem nor of anj cor 
responding machinery. The performance IddIis the heavier be- 
cause each book, of many hundred lines, forms a single paragraph. 
The whole opens thus grandiloquently : — 

" After the calmes of sweet-eontenting Peace 
Well passed were, and that luxurious ease 
Had griped on those Armes, which fighting were 
Imbru'd with blood, with danger death and feare, 
Bellona, atonnlnK with a falail rage. 
Out of th" Infeniall Cells calls forth a Page 
Fell Discord bight, with whom she IhuB dolh treat. 
Do not thy trembling vaines, deare Discord, sweat 
Whole stormes of wrath? " &o. 
The author is often not very particular as to the exactness of 
bis rhymes, but we seldom have met with so bad a set as the fol- 
lowing : - 

" For those bote bloods which never could agree, 

Now mounted are, and ready for to make 
Upon their foes a second Flanders State; 
Their hiKh-proofe Armour for their temper equall 
To Millans making, and to Siras mettall." 
" The second booke" is as long, and as wearisome, as the first, 
and here and there the author repeats himself, as where he says, 
twice oser, that a certain furious bombardment would have been 
sufficient to demolish the walls of " Eebatane or Babylon." Per- 
haps the best couplet in the whole poem is to be found in the sec- 
ond book, where Crosse describes a field alter a desperate battle : 
" The bullet-furrowd fieldo with shot was sowen. 
And all the plaine with batterd corslets strowen." 
He has also a curious and somewhat striking passage where he 
describes soldiers during the severity of the winter in Flanders 
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frozen to deati, some of them standiog stark against trees, &c. 
It was the Spanish soldiers who patiently endured this extremity 
of cold, and tlie author generally, and generously, admits the 
valor and hardihood of the enemy, besides hearing testimony to 
his excellent martial discipline. 



Ceowch, IIumfket. — Loves Court of Conscience. Writ 
ten upon two severall Occasions ; with new Lessons for 
Lovers. Whereunto is annexed a kinde Husbands 
advice to his Wife. By Humfrey Crowch. — London, 
Printed for Eichard Harper, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Smithfield, at the Hospitall Gate. 1637. 8vo. 
16 leaves. 

This is a pleasant unpretending production, by an author, we 
think, nowhere recorded in our poetical annals. The troth, 
however, is that he was a popular ballad-writer ; and the work 
before us was merely a cbap-book, price twopence, — a form fre- 
quently adopted when the subject was too long for the first and 
second part of a broadside. We know nothing of the history or 
occupation ol' Humfrey Crowcb, but perhaps, like Martin Parker, 
whose contemporary he was, he lived wholly by his pen ; or per- 
haps, like an earlier predecessor in ball ad- writing, Thomas Delo- 
ney, the silk-weaver, he added to his means of subsistence, derived 
from his trade, by applying his rhyming propensity to any popular 

In this instance Croweh hit upon a very good title, and the 
interior of his small work does not contradict it either by dulness 
or insipidity. He opens with a supposed Court of Justice, where 
Reason, Grace, Truth, and Wit preside, and before whom a per- 
son, called Intelligence, produces the body of a young man who 
had destroyed himself for love. Wisdom seems to act as assessor 
to the Court, and Discretion, as Amicus Curia, enlarges and 
moralizes upon the subject of love and matrimony, giving five dis- 
tinct " lessons," as they are termed, all tending to produce con- 
stancy in admirers, and affection in husbands and wives. Discre- 
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tion introduces a ballad upon the amour of Dido and ^neas, 
■wbicli ends with the subsequent stanza ; — 
" Dido wept, but whiit of this? 
The Gods wonld have it so: 
^nens nothing did amisae, 
For he was forc't to go. 
Lenrn, Lordling?, then no vowa to koep 
Witli fiilse lovfls, but let them weep; 

Tia folly to be true. 
Let this lesson servo yonr turn, 
And let twenty Didoes mourn, 
So you get daily new." 

The moral, such as it is, is hardly eoneistent with the professed 

purpose of the tract, but the ballad is followed by what is more 

consonant, and is headed " A kinde husbands advice to his 

Wife," in which, among many others, are the following lines: — 

" Then, 1 am richer far then some that liave 

Gold in their purses, lands, and livings brave; 

Yet I enjoy Iheac blessings but in vain, 

BeciiusB I love, and am not lov'd again. 

01 would I did not love Ihea half so well, 

I'de nere regard tiiat firebrand of hell, 

1 mean your tongue, that doth afflict my heart; 

For if a stranger should hut act Ihy part 

I would not care. I am of this belief 

Where is great love, the greater is the grief, 

If that he be repulst with evill speeches 

By a curst dame that strives to waare the breeches. 

Consider wiiat I say, and be advis'd: 

Silence in women kinds is higlily pris'd." 

There is not much attempt at poetry in the tract beyond Ihe 
rhyme, but the lines run easily, and were intended to be of a 
familiar cast. A single copy of the chap-book is all we ever saw, 
or expect to see. 



Daniel, Samuel. — The Worthy tract of Paulus louius^ 
contayning a Discourse of rare inuentions, both Militarie 
and Amorous called Imprese. Whereunto is added a 
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Preface contayning the Arte of composing them, with 
many other Dotable deuises. By Samuell Daniell late 
Student in Oxenforde. — At London, Printed for Simon 
WatersoTi. 1585. 4to. 

This 19 chieflj' remarkable as being Daniel's earliest known 
work: lie was at this date in his twenly-third year.i It is en- 
tirely prose, excepting one stanza from Ariosto, which is thus trans- 
lated, but not in the form of the original : it refers to the drew 
and device of Bradaniante : — 

" Her upper robe of saoh like colour was, 

Ab is the fading !eaf of palish haw, 
When from the bowe the lively aap doth passe, 

Which nourish did the stock whereon it grew, 
Embrodered al with braunches thick aboue, 

And fading bowes of dolefuli Clpresse tree; 









This habit with her griefe did well aj 
ainly does not promise much, and the passage of the orig- 



is so badly rendered as hardly to convey the meaning of the 

Besides tbe translation from Paulus Jovius, there is a good deal 
of original matter, contributed thiefly by Daniel. The dedication 

1 Samne! Daniel was a Sorooraetshira man, as we learn from Lane's 
" Triton's Trumpet," a MS. dated in 1S20; und it is stated that his father 
was a music-master at Taunton. A little earlier there was a John Daniel 
who was an author, and may bave been related; he wrote, and dated 
" From my honse in Saint Brides churchyard, the 13 of January, 1678," 
tbe following work, — " Jehovah. A free Pardon, with many Graces 
therein conteyned, grannled to all Christians by our most Holy and rev- 
erent Father, God Almigbtie, tbe principal high Priest and Bishoppe in 
Heaven and Earth &c. by John Danyel of Clements Inn. Printed at 
London by Thomas East for Andrew Maunsell," &c. It is a translation 
rom tbe Spanish. Samuel Daniel bad a brother John, whom, in Sept. 
1619, he left sole executor of his will: see that will in the Shaksp. Soo 
Papers, iv. 166. 

VOL. 1. 14 
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is to " Sir Edward Dimmock, Champion to her Maiestie," followed 
by an epistle of twelve pages, " To liis good friend Samnel Dan- 
iel," subscribed N. W., to encourage him to print what lie had thus 
rendered into English. Near the commencement ho speaks of 
three works, one existing, one lost, and the third mentioned no- 
where else, viz., Nicholas Breton's " Flourish upon Fancy," printed 
in 1577; Richard Tarlton's" "Csa" entered for the press on 10th 
December of the same year, and no doubt published, though now 
extinct; and an " Interlu de of Di ogenes," of which we never hear 
elsewhere. 

This notice of the three early productions is new, and a copy 
of Daniel's franslation is extremely rare. The letter of N. W. 
goes learnedly, and somewhat pedantically, over the whole subject 
of the antiquity of Impreses and Emblems, and it is followed by 
an Epistle of 15 pages from Daniel, on devices in various parts of 
Europe, " to the friendly Header." " The Discourses of Faulus 
Jovius " follow, and the work ends with 13 p^es regarding " cer- 
taine notable devises, both militarie and amorous, collected by 
Samuell Daniell." They contain nothing worth extracting. 



Daniel, Samoel. — Delia. Contayning certayne Sonnets : 
with the complaint of Rosamond. Aeias prima canat 
veneres postrema tumuUus. — At London, Printed by 
I. C. for Simon Waterson, dwelling in Paules Cliurch- 
yard at the signe of the Crowoe. 1592. 4to. 50 
kavet. 

This is the eariiest edition of Daniel's " Delia," but it may be 
doubted, for reasons hereafter assigned, whether it is the first 
impression of " The complaint of Rosamond." At the back of the 
title-page (which is in an arabesque compartment) is a brief ad- 
dress " To the Reader," requesting him to correct in the Sonnets 
six errors of the press, which are pointed out. In the other impres- 
sion of 1592 (the title-page of which is in an architectural com- 
partment) these "faultes escaped in the prinling''are rectified. 
The title-page of that second edition runs thus ; — 
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"Delia. Containing oertaine Sonnets: with tha complaynt of Eosa- 
mond. ^latprmacanatKeaeresposlrematmailtai. 1692. At LoudoD, 
Printed by J. C. for S.Watersonne." 4to. 

We have been lliua particular, because the two impressions of 
the work in 1592 differ very materially r for instance, the second 
of 1592 contains 64 sonnets, being four more than are in the first ; 
and in the Bodleian Library there is a copy of an edition with the 
date of 1692, and with the " Eosamond," as usual, appended, in 
which (besides thecorrectionofseveralerrors,and minor changes) 
no fewer than 23 stanzas of the " Eosamond " are omitted. The 
pagination is also different, and it seems clearly a distinct impres- 
won, which makes three in the same year, showing the great pop- 
ularity of the work. The corrections prove that this edition at 
Oxford must have been subsequent to the others ; and if so, why 
were the 23 stanzas of the " Rosamond " omitted, when they are 
found in the two other 4tos of 1592, and in the 12mo editions of 
1694 and 1695? 

Our notion is, that none of the earliest editions of " Rosamond " 
were printed at the same time as the " Delia " : the type is much 
coarser and thicker, and having first gone through the press, we 
apprehend that it was subsequently added to the sonnets inscribed 
to Delia. We are, however, aware of no extant separate edition 
of the " Eosamond," and that which follows the " Delia," in the 
Bodleian Library, must have been Daniel's original draught, 
before he added the twenty-three stanzas inserted in all the other 
copies, and forming an important part of the poem, although the 
sense is complete without them. As a specimen of the variations 
contained in the copy at Oxford, we may give the last line of a 
stanza not far from the end of the " Rosamond," which in the two 
other impressions of 1592 runs thus ; — 

" That overwhelms vs or confounds vs quite." 

In the Oxford copy, of 1692, it strands, — 

" Tongue, pen nor arte can neuer sbew a right." 
That copy has also a manifest improvement in the very last stanza, 
which absurdly begins, in the other copies of the same year, — 
" So vanquisht she, and left me to returne;" 
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instead of — 

" So vaniiht she and lafl me to retntne." 
It 13 remarkable that the blunder la repeated in the 12fflo edition 
of 15S4, wh'leit is corrected in the 12mo edition of 1595. There 
is much that aeema inexplicable in the early impressiona of Daniel's 
poems, partly owing, perhaps, to the fastidiousness of the author, 
and to the changes he from time to time introduced. 

Mo other perfect copy of the first edition of " Delia " (which 
also promises "The complaint of Kosamond" on the title-page) is 
known but that now before ua. It has been akeady obseryed, 
that, heades the correction of the errors of the press, the second 
edition, with the date of 1592, comprises four sonnets not in the 
first edition, and they are nombcred respectively sxvii, ixviii, 
xxix (by mistake printed sxki), and xxx : the other fifty sonnets 
are all in the first edition. The types are the same for both, but 
there are differences in the speihng: and, besides the mistakes 
pointed out in the errata, some valuable corrections are made in 
the second edition : in the first edition, for instance, in Sonnet x, 
Venus is called " Laiighter-louing Gods," instead of Goddesse, 
■which was afterwai'ds subatituted. Here and there emendations 
were adopted for the improvement of the metro, as in Sonnet xxk¥, 
where the first edition defectively reads, — 

" And I, though borne in a colder clime,'' 
which the second edition alters to — 

" And I, lliough borne juiliin a colder clime." 
Agsun, in Sonnet xliiii, the first edition has — 

" Deokt with her youth, whereon the world smyleth ; " 
bat the second restores the measure of the verse thus: — 

" Deckt with her youth, whereon the world nom smyletb." 
It is very certain that some of Daniel's Sonnets had appeared 
in 1591, at the end of the surreptitious impreaaion of Sir P. Sid- 
ney's "Aati'ophel and Stella," edited by Thomas Nash (See p. 42 .) 
In feet, tiiia forms Daniel's excuse for pnntmg his Dtha. Id 
tie dedication to the Countess of Pembroke Danii,! tells her - 
" Seeing I was betrdde by the indiscretion of a greedy prmter, 
and had some of my secrets bewraide to the woild uncorrected, 
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doubting the like of the rest, I am forced to publish that which I 
never ment ; " and he adds that the same wrong had been done to 
Sidnej-, whom he designates asAstrophel. The "greedy printer" 
was Thomas Newman, who, not long tiefore, had pTiblisliod the 
first and unauthorized impression of Sidney's poems. 

Who Delia might be we have no information, but in the 48th 
Sonnet of the collection named after her, we are told that she 
lived on Shakspc are's river; — 

" But Avon, rich ia fame, though poor ia waWrs, 
Shall have my song, where Delia hath her seate; 
Avoa shall be my Thames, and she my Songi 
He sound her name the Ryver all along." 
The fact, first stated in the edition 12mo 1595, that the 44th 
Sonnet "was made at the Author's being in Italie," explains 
how it happened that he there speaisof Delia as residing in the 
North — 

"MyjBjfull North, where all my fortune lyes." 

However, in the very same series of Sonnets, Daniel avows hia 
a£fei;tion for another lady, whom he calls Cynthia, and who ap- 
pears to have been very cruel ; for, in Sonnet 40, he says of 

" Yet nought the rooke of that hard hart can move. 
Where beate these fears which leale and fury drlvelh; 
And yet I rather languish in her love. 
Than I would joy the fajrest she that liveth." 

In the original, " which " is misprinted vtith in the second line, and 
the obvious error is not corrected in the later copy of 1592. From 
an author like Daniel it cannot be necessary to quote specimens, 
but we may point out a clear allusion to Spenser, and to his 
'' F^ry Queen," which has been noticed in the •' Life of Spenser," 
8vo, 1862, p. ci : it is at the opening of Sonnet 46. The first 
three books of Spenser's work, in which, as Daniel says, were 
many " aged accents and untimely words," had been printed, as 
everybody is aware, in 1590. 

It should be mentioned that in every edition, between the por- 
tion Daniel calls " Delia " and " The Complaint of Rosamond," is 
inserted " an ode," which was so popular as to be set to music in 
John Farmer's " First set of English Madrigals," 1599. 
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Daniel, Samuel. — The First Fowre Eookes of the civile 
wars between the two houses of Lancaster and Torke. 
By Samuel Daniel, ^tas prima canat veneres poslrema 
lumultus. At London, Printed by P. Short for Simon 
Waterson. — 1595. 4to. 89 leaves. 

This is the first edition of Daniel's " Civil Wars": a fiflli book 
was added in 1599, but it is sometimes appended to the first foar 
books in 1595. As far as regards the first four books, tke edition 
of 1599 precisely agrees with that of 1595, having been printed 
from the very same types, and without even the correction of the 

None of Daniel's biographers notice the fact that he had trav- 
elled in Italy, no doubt early in life, and perhaps in the capacity 
of tutor to the son of the Countess of Pembroke. That he had 
visited that country we have opon his own evidence. In the same 
year that he published the work before us, he reprinted his " DeUa," 
"Rosamond," and a tragedy called " Cleopatra," in 12mo; and one 
of the sonnets in hia "■ Delia " is there headed, " At the Author's 
going into Italic ; " and another, as before shown, is thus intro- 
duced, " This Sonnet was made at the Author's twlng in Italic." 

"The first four Books of the Civil Wars" were ushered into the 
world in 1595, without any dedieatJon or prefatory matter. The 
probability is, that the copies did not then sell, as they were pre- 
ceded by a new title-page, and followed by another hook of the 



Daniel, Samuel. — The Civile Wares betweene the 
Howses of Lancaster and Torke, corrected and con- 
tinued by Samuel Daniel, one of the Groomes of hir 
Majesties most honorable Privie Chamber &c. — Printed 
at London by Simon Watersonne. 1609. 4to. 120 
leaves. 

The above is an engraved title-page by F. Cockson, containing 
a portrait of Daniel in the centre, followed by the dedication to 
the Countess Dowager of Pembroke, in which the author refers to 
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the many impreaaions through whioh this worfc had passed, with- 
out the addition of two books (the third boot being enlarged and 
divided) which are here for the first time printed, making eight 
books in the whole. It brings down the history to the marriage 
of Edward IV. ; but Daniel, as he informs Lady Pembroke, meant 
to continue it " to the glorious union of Henry TTI." This part 
of his task he never completed, but (as he proposed in the end of 
the dedication) commenced a history of England in prose. 

The alterations in this edition of the " Civil Wars," even of 
those parts of the work professed to be republished, are very con- 
rfderable ; and Daniel omitted at the end of the second book an 
elaborate eul<^um of the unfortunate Earl of Essex, which 
originally appeared in 1595, including the following stanza : 
" Thence might thy vnlor have brought in despight 
Elemall tropheis fo Elizaa name. 
And iHiil downs at har sacred feele the right 
Of ftll thy deedas, and glory of the same. 
And that which by bar powre, and by thy might, 
Thou hadst attaind to her immortall tbme, 
Had made thae wondred here, admir'd a farre, 
The Mercury of peace, the Mara of warre." 
There seems to have been no political reason for excluding this, 
and other stanzas in the same spirit, after James I. came to the 
throne, but ihey were never reprinted. 



Daniel, Samuel. — The Works of Samuel DanieJ. Newly 
augtnented. ^tas prima canal veneres, postrema tumul- 
fus. — London Printed for Simon Waterson. 1601. 
folio. 193 haves, , 

This is an unknown edition of Daniel's productions, but it a^es 
in all essential particulars with the common impression dated 1602. 
The poet seems to have printed his Works in 1601, upon large 
paper, as gifts to his patrons, and the present copy was accom- 
panied by a private letter to Lord EUesmero, then Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Keeper of the Great Seal. 

After the title-page eomes an address " To her sacrei3 Majestie," 
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in four octave stanzaa : then " The Civil Ware," in aix books, fol- 
lowed by "Musophilua." The folios, which are numbered, end 
with "The Civil Wars," and fresh signatures commence with 
" Musopliilus." This portion ia sueeeeded by " a Letter from Oc- 
tavia to Marcus Antoniua," and by " the Tragedie of Cleopatra." 
" The Complaint of Roaamond " precedea " Delia," consisting here 
of fiftj-aeyen sonnets, to which are added "an Ode" and "a 
Pastoral," concluding the volume. 



Daniel, Samuel. — A Panegyrike Congratulatory deliv- 
ered to the Kings most excellent majesty at Burleigh 
Harrington in Rutlandshire. By Samuel Daniel. Also 
certaine Epistles. With a Defence of Eyme heereto- 
fore written, and now published by the Author. Carmen 
amat, qutsquis carmine digna gerit. — At London Printed 
by V. S. for Edward Blount, n. d. folio. 40 leaves. 
Although there is no dat« on the general title-page of this vol- 
ume, the title-page to the second portion of it, " Certaine Epistles 
after the manner of Horace, written to divers noble Personages," 
bears the date of 1603. There is a third title-p^e to the "De- 
fence of Ryme against a pamphlet entJtuled Observations on the 
Art of English Poeae," without date, and this last portion of the 
work is sometimes, though rarely, found appended to (he folio edi- 
tion of Daniel's Works, 1602. The first and third title-pages are 
within ornamental compartments, with the royal arms at the top, 
and Queen Elizabeth's favorite motto, Semper eadem, below Ihem, 
Only two or three complete copies of Ihia edition of Daniel's 
" Panegyric Congratulatory" and " Epistles " are yet known, and 
it was moat likely printed for presents. We have that copy before 
us which he gave to Lady Pembroke, as is testified by her auto- 
graph. He alao probably gave them to the " noble personages " 
whom he addresses in the " Epistles," viz.. Sir Thomas Egerton ; 
Lord Henry Howard ; the Countess of Cumberland ; the Count-- 
ess of Bedford ; Lady Anne Clifford ; the Earl of Southampton ; 
and the Earl of Hertford. The volume has an introductory ded- 
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ication to the latter, which was not afterwards reprinted. This 
folio probably came from the press before James I. reached Lon- 
don, and the " Fanegjric Congratulatory " was delivered to him 
in Kutlandshire. 

Daniel very seldom reprinted a poem without mating aitcra- 
tiona, more or less important, in it. The 40th stanza of the 
" Panegyric," in the folio before us, reads as follows ; — 
" We shall contlnna ore, and be the Bame 

Id Law, in Justice, Magistrala, and forme; 

Thou wilt not touch the fnndnmentall frame 

Of this Estate thy Ancestors did forme; 

Bnt with a reverence of their glorious fame 

Seeks onely the cormptions to refomie; 

Knowing that conrse is beat to be observ'de 

Whereby a State hath longest beane preserv'd." 
In the 8to edition, which must have come out just afterwards, 
it runs thus : — 

" We sbsll continue and reraaine all one. 

In Law, in Justice, and in Magestrate: 

Thou wilt not alter the foundation 

Thy Ancestors have laide of this Estate, 

Nor greeve thy Land with innovation, 

Nor take from us more then thou will collate ; 

Knowing that course is beat ta be observ'de 

Whereby a Slate hath longest been preserv'd." 
It may be matter of specu w h w 

to alter the stanza on accou rso 

thority to the tone and spi be 

faimielf disliked, as a matter tas hr d 

with the syllable " forme.' se D m 

contemporaries of Daniel, m h p ^ 

game sound admissible. 

The titlc-pt^e in which D m h E 

"after the manner of Hora as m h mp ss 

ofI603, inSvo. 

The " Observations in the Art of English PocMe," agjunst which 
Daniel wrote his "Defence of Ryme," was the work of Dr. Thomas 
Campion, a physician, poet, and mosica! composer, and it was pub- 
lished with the date of 1602. We learn from an address preced- 
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ing Daniel's " Defence," that he had written it in the form of a 
private letter to a learned friend about a year before, but of 
course subsequent lo the date when he had first seen Dr. Cam- 
pion's " Observations." When Daniel printed it, itwas addressed 
" to William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke," who had been his 
pupil: of him Daniel says that he "in blood and nature is inter- 
ested " to take part against Campion, who was the advocate of 



Daniel, Samuel. — A Panegjrike Congratulatorie de- 
liuered to the Kings, most excellent Majestie at Burleigh 
Harrington in Rutlandshire. B^ '^amuel Daniel. Also 
certaine Epistles with a Defence of Ejnie &c. — At 
London Imprinted for Edward Blount 1603. 8to, 
63 leaves. 

This is substantially the same work as the folio which came out 
before it, but, as has been already pointed out, there are variations 
besides such as are merely typographical. The " Defence of 
Rliime"has a separate title-page, and occupies the last twenty- 
eight leavea. 



Daniel, Samuel. — Cert^ne small Poems lately printed : 
with the Tragedie of Philotas. Written by Samuel 
Daniel, &c. — At London Printed by G. Eld for Simon 
Waterson. 1605. 8vo. 110 kaves. 

This volume consists of pieces formerly printed by Daniel, and 
of the tragedy of Philotas, which appeared here for the first time, 
with a dedication to Prince Henry, containing these lines, which 
are personally interesting : — 

" And therefore, slnca I have outliv'd the date 
Of former grace, acceptsDce, and delight, 
I would my lines, late-borne bejond the fate 
Of her spent line, had never come to light. 
So had I not baen taid for wishing well, 
Nor now mistaken by the censuring stage, 
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Nor in m J fame nor reputation fell ; 

WLich I esteeme more then what all the age, 

Or th' earth can give. Bnt years hath done this wrong, 

To maka me write loo much, and live too long." 

It seems that the stoty of Philotas rece ved a application to 
some of the incidents of the life of the u fort nate Earl of Essex, 
and when the tragedy was reprintel t was accoapanied hy an 
" ApoI<^y," in which Daniel says r And for an resomblanee 
that, through the ignorance of the h tory ma be applied to the 
Earl of Essex, it can hold no proport o b t onl n his weak- 
nesses, which I would all that love his memory not to revive." 



Damiel, Samttel. — The First Part of the Historic of 
England. By Samuel Danyel. — London, Printed by 
Kicholas Okes dwelling neere Holborne bridge. 1612. 
4to. 117 kctees. 

This seems to have been a private impression of the earlier por- 
tion of Daniel's History of England, ending with the reign of 
Stephen, He intended to distribute some copies as presents, and 
that before us was doubtless given by him to Lord Ellcsmere. At 
the end is a note, which shows that the work was not printed for 
sale in 1612. 

Daniel had promised to write the History of England from the 
Conquest, in the dedication of his complete edition of the " Civil 
Wars " to the Countess of Pembroke ; but he brought it no lower 
than the reign of Edward HI., and printed it in folio as a prival« 
speculation about 1618. He died in October of the following 
year. The edition before us is dedicated to Viscount Rochester, 
and the first and third books (for it has three divisions) mention 
him in the opening paragraphs. After the disgrace of that noble- 
man, all allusion to him was omitted. 



Daniei., Samuel. — The Collection of the Historic of 
England. By S. D. — London, Printed by Nicholas 
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Okes dwelling in Foster-lane for the Author. Cum 

Privilegio. n. d. fol. 115 leaves. 

Daniel's privilege to print this work and an " Appendix" (which 
never appeared) for his own benefit, is opposite the title-page on 
a separate leaf, and dated " 11 March, 15 James I." It never 
vras I'egularly published, and the author opens his preface iu these 
terms : — - " This Peece of our History, which here I divulge not, 
hut impart privately to 3ueh worthy persons as have favoured my 
endeavours," &e. One of these was the first Earl of Bridgewater, 
who no doubt followed up the patronage which bis father. Lord 
Ellcsraere, had extended lo Daniel, and therefore took a large 
paper copy of this work. It has no dale, but it must have appeared 
prior to the author's death in October, 1619, and subsequent to the 
date of the royal priyjlege. The author complains that ill-health 
had delayed his undertaking. It brings our history down to the 
end of Edward III. ; and subjoined is a brief notice, concluding 
with these words : " And here I leave, unlesse by this which is 
done I finde incouragement to goe on." The work, in 1634, was 
continued to the reign of Henry VII. by John Trussell. 

We may add that Daniel's will bears date on the 4th Sept. 
1619. (SeeShaksp.Soc. Papers, iv. 156,) In it he makes bequests 
only to persons of the name of Bowre, and to his brother John 
Daniel. 



Dakcie, Abraham. — Frances Duche.sse Dowager of 
Eichmond and Xicnox &c. her Funerall Teares. Or 
Larmes Funebres de I'il lustre Princcsse Francoise 
Duchesse Dowagere de Bichmond et de Lenox &c. pour 
la Mort et Perte de son cher Espoux, &c. Louis de 
Obeguy Due de Richmond et de Lenox &c. Qui deceda 
le 16 Februrier 1624 en la maison Eoyale de Whitehall. 
&C. n. d. 8vo. 58 leaves. 

No bookseller's name is to be found in any part of the volume, 
which was most likely printed by the author, Abraham Dareie, 
for, not always disinterested, presents. A copy was given to the 
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Earl of Bridgewater, and at the end of it is placed a large folded 
leaf, containing a poem on the deaths of his Lordship's two infant 
sons, James and Charles, to whom King James and Prince Charles 
had heen godfathers : the one expired on the 30th of December, 
1620, and the other on the I8th of April, 1623. The dates are 
filled up in MS. by the author, who in the introduction to his 
■verses professed " to immortalize the noble memory " of the j-oung 
persons he celebrated. The lines are in English and French, and 
they are placed in two columns, opposite eai^h other. The English 
begins as follows : — 

" Faira beames of short contmnancfl, jet most briglit. 

If jour wisht luster, and desired light 

Heth had too sudden nai untimely end, 

Such destiny doth on faire things attend; 

A morning Is the Roses ohiefest prima. 

And flower-ds-luces dje in blooming time." 

These are the best out of the thirty-six lines of which the poem 
consists ; and the corresponding French verses are these : — 
" Beaux Bayons, plus clairs que dnrables. 

Si TOE lumieres desirables 

On ent leur fin en commen^ant, 

C'est le Destin des belles ohoses: 

Un matin est I'aage dee Rosea, 

Et les Lis meurent en naissaiit." 
Darcie seems to have written with about as much facility in 
French as in English. The first five-and-twenty pages of his 
elegiac production on the death of the Duke of Kichmond are 
in both languages, and the rest in English only, including twenty- 
four pages of prose at the end, entitled, " The World's Contempt," 
by which he means contempt for the world. In the first part of 
the tract is inserted a long and very particular account of the 
fiineral of the Duke of Kchmond, oa which occasion the Earl of 
Bridgewater was one of the mourners. As a specimen of Dar- 
cie's versificaljon, the subsequent lines are taken from that part 
of his work which baa the running title of " Funeral Consoia- 
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To be reniorselesse in the deatli of friends 

To natures inconveniency tends, 

To aayage temper loo too neere affinity, 

The eversion of the groand of piety, 

Which is in others miseries to beare 

Part of their sorrows, and a mutual sbare; 

Bnt as some griefe the Law of God's commanding, 

So too mnoh sorrow's want of understanding. 

But jet too much proves one effeminate. 
That mans account is to most goodnesse come, 
Of which the EOlden mean's tha totall snmme." 
It is to be hoped that the Duchess of Richmond had some bet- 
ter grounds of consolation than are afforded by such lines as these. 
Darcie's "Annaies " of the reign of Elizabeth, translated from the 
French, because, as Fuller says, Darcie did not understand Cam- 
den's Latin, came out in 1625, 4to. 



Davie, Sampson, — The ende and confession of Tho. 
Norton of Yorkshire, the popishe rebell, and Chr. Nor- 
ton his nephew ; which suffered at Tiburn for treason 
the 27 of May — Printed by W. Howe. 1570. 8vo. 
8 leaves. 

The Nortons were " hanged, headed and quartered " two days 
after Felton had placed the Pope's Bull on the gate of the Bishop 
of London, so that the and- papistical feeling was perhaps never 
stronger than at that moment. We may conclude that Sampson 
Davie's poems on the occasion, dated 1670, were published as soon 
as possible after tho event they celebrate. They are of the 

The first poem, occupying two pagee, is addressed " Unto the 
Christian Reader," and the second, filling about the same space, 
is thus headed, " The Confession and ende of Thomas Norton." 
The third ia longer than those which precede it, and is entitled, 
" The ende and Confession of Christopher Norton." The fourth 
is called, " An exhortation to all true subjects, and a warning to 
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■The last poem ia headed, " To the Papists," and ia 
me ballad-metre as the other productions : we quote 



" Your selves submit, 
As it is fit, 

Unto the Lorde above; 
Then, as I daenia, 
Our noble Queene 

Te osnnot choose but love. 

" Which doth maintaine, 
I tell yon pleine, 

Gods word which is so pure; 
Why do you, then, 
Beaist againe, 



"I do not faine, 
But tell you plaine, 

If yon do not amend, 
Snch plagues may fall 
As will you gall ; 
And thus I make sn end. 

Finis qd Sampson Davie." 

This was entered at Stationers' Hall by William Pickering just 
after the event, which gave vise to several other popular effu- 
sions : one of these, a broadside, was licensed to Henry Kirkham, 
and it had for title, "A description of Nortons in Yorkeshyre ; " it 
bas come down to us with the name of William Gibson at the end 
of it, and was printed by Alexander Lacy. Bicbard Jones also 
published, and William Howe printed, " The severall Confessions 
of Thomas Norton and Christopher Norton, two of the northern 
Kebels, who suffered at Tyburn and were drawn, hanged and 
quartered for Treason, May 27." Of this also we have seen a 
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Da VIES, John. — Mirum in Modum. A Glimpse of Gods 
Glorie and the Soules Sliape. &c. — London Printed for 
William Aspley. 1602. 4to. 42 leaves. 
This seems to be the first printed work of its voluminous 
author ; 1 but tHat he had written earlier we have eridence in his 
" Witt«s Pilgrimage," 4to, n. d., which contains (sign. V i.) " A 
Dump upon the death of the moat noble Henrie late Earle of 
Pembrooke," who died in 1601. " Wiltea Pilgrimage" is a col- 
leetion of many scattered pieces, which Davies had composed 
between the years 1600 and 1618, but which possess little merit 
or originality, and remaned unpublished till shordy before the 
author's death ; some account of them, and of various others, 
may be seen in Brit. Bibl. II. 247, where they receive more 
attention than they deserve. His Mrom in Modum is a very 
dull and unintelligible discourse, in vaiious stanzas, apoa the soul, 
its faculties, &c., and the author very appropriately placed these 
two lines by way of motto on his title-page : — 

" Eyes must be bright, or else no eyes at all 
Can see this sight much more then mystioall." 
It is dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke, Su- Robert Sidney, and 
Edward Herbert, Esq., in a sonnet wherein the author devotes his 
understanding, will, and memory to them ; and in the last coup- 
let he parts between the three, his soul, his book, and his " broken 
heart." It does not however appear that he had met with any 
particular affliction at this period. He arbitrarily divides his 
subject ; and the following stanza, which, from its reference to the 
literature of the time, is worth quoting, concludes his first divis- 

"Halla! my Muse: heere rest a breathing whila, 
Sith thou art now arriv'd at Reasons seato; 
To whom, as to thy Sov'raigne, reconcile 
Thy straying thoughts, and humbly btr intreate 
With her just measure all thy lines to meats; 

I Ws ought to have said " first leponMt^j printed work," because in 
Vol. III. article William Farrt, is given Davies's earliest printed work, 
namely, a Sonnet to W. Pariy on hU narrative of the Travels of the 
Sherleys. 
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Lest that, like many Aimers of OQr time, 
Thou blotst much puper without means or mea 

Yet of the Lawrell wreathe they make a seazui 
And doth Minerva eo a shrewde displeasure." 



Davies, John. — Bien Venu. Create Britaines "Welcome 
to hir greate Friendes and deere Brethren, the Danes 
&c, — Imprinted at London for Nathaniel Butter &c. 
1606. 4to. 12 leaves. 

This rare temporary production is dedicated by JoIid Davies of 
Hereford, in a sonnet, to Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, and 
to Sir James Hayes, Knight. It was written to celebrate lie 
arrival in London of the King of Denmark and bis suite, and is 
entirely in the octave stanza. Of liimself Davies querulously 

" But ah, (alaa !) my short- wing'd Muse doth hant 
None but the obscure cornets of the earth, 
Where she with naught but care is conversant, 
Which makes her curse her case, and ban her birth \ 
Where she (except she would turne ignorant) 
Must live, 'till die slie mast, in monrnfull mirth; 
Which is the cherishing the World doth give 
To those that muse to die, not muse to live.'' 
Davies seems to have entertained the notion that to rhyme was 
the chief art of poetry, although, above, he charges others with 
letting their " reason run all to rhime " : of no man could it be 
more truly said than of himself, that he blotted " mtich paper with- 
out meane or measure." His thoughts are oftener far-fetched 
than new or appropriate ; and he was overweening in his self- 



Dayies, John. — nihf Sutnma Totalis or All in AH, and 
the same for ever: Or an Addition to Mirum in Modum. 
By the first Author John Davies. 
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Those lines which all or none perceive aright 
Have neither Judgment, Art, Wit, Life or Spright. 
London Printed by William Jaggard dwelling in Barbi- 
can. 1607. 4to. 42 leaves. 

This author's Mirum in Modvm, tc which the present work is 
an "Addition," appeared, as we have seen, in 1602. They are 
both of the same ethical and religious character: the most com- 
monplace topics are handled with a tedious and important air of 
mystery, which the author seems to have mistaken for profound 
metaphysical reasoning. This production is dedicated to Lord 
and Lady Ellesmere in the following sonnet ; — 

" To the right Honourable mine approved good Lord and Master, Tliomai 
Lord Elsmete, Lord Chancellor of England: and to his right noble Lady 
and Wife, Alice, Coantesse of Darby, my good Lady and Mlstresse, be 
all felioitle, consisting in the sight of the Objective Beatitude." 
" The time, my duty, and your deere desert 
(Deservedly Eight Noble) do conspire 
To make me consecrate (besides my Heart) 
This Imaoe to yon, forg'd with heavenlj fire '. 
The bacfce-parts of hia Fobme, who formed this All, 
(Charaoterd by the hand of loving Feare) 
Are shaddow'd here: but (ah) they are too small 
To shew their yreolnesse, which na'er com past were'. 
But though that Grealneiie be past quantitji, 
And Goodnes doth all quiUily exceed, 
Yet I this Forme of formelesse Deity 
Drewe by tie SjaiVe and Compaase of onr Creed. 
Then (with your greater Guiftb) accept this small; 
Yet [being right) it's more then All in All! 

Your Honors in all duety most bonnden, 
John Davies of Hereford." 

" Squire," in the 12th line, is what me cow call sqvoTe, not a 
parallelogram, hut a measure. Some old authors spell it " squire," 
and others square. 

Davies was a writing-master by occupation, and in the Epitaph 
upon himself, in his "Wit's Bedlam," 1617, he tells us that he 
"loved fairwriling," and had "taught it others": he resided in 
Oxford for this purpose, but was not (as Wood erroneously sup- 
posed, Anih. Oxon. II. 264, edit Bliss) a member of that Uaiver- 
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aity. He has corrected the copy wc use (whicli no doubt was 
presented by him to Lord Ellesmcre) very neatly in several places, 
and has added some MS. mat^inal notes. It is Regular that, 
when correcting it, he did not perceive that sheet G was a 



Davibs, John. — The Holy Eoode, or Christs Crosse: 
Containing Christ Crucified, described in Speaking- 
picture. By John Davies. 

And who ia passion aweetely sing the same 

Doe glorifie their owne in Jesus Name. 

Orux Ghristi clavis Gcdi. — London Printed for N. But- 
ter. 1609. 4to. 40 leaves. 

The date is not on the title-pago, (which is in an arabesque 
compartment, with figures of Minerva and Diana on either aide,) 
but at the end. The dedication is "to the Right Honourable, 
well accomplished Lady, Alice, Countease of Derby, my good Lady 
and Mistreese : And to her three right Noble Daughters by Birth, 
Nature and Education, the Lady Elizabeth, Countess of Hunting- 
don, The Lady Francis Egerton, and the Lady Anne, Wife to 
the truely Noble Lord Gray, Lord Chandois that now is." On 
the fly-leaf is the following letter, not addressed to, but obviously 
intended for, Lord EUesmere. It is in the handwriting of Davies, 
and it is a beautiful and elaborate specimen of his penmanship : — - 

" Amonge many worldly Crosses, no worldlia Comfort do I e[yoy more 
comfortable thea your Honours effectuall favODr, beeing the onelj halp- 
fuU Slay (under God) my poore tempest beaten fortunes aver found to 
repose them. Ahl my good Lord, your Honour hath wounded my Heart 
with the deepest dutifull affection, in that undeaired (o, forcible favoure) 
you had that Careof me, as findiDgmee in the Subeedie-booka atsULand, 
having not so much (god halpe mee) of mine owne in possession nor re- 
varcion as will bury mee, to eass ma thereof with your owca honorable 
upright hand; for which and for all other your Honours not onaly grace- 
full but helpfoU favour towards myne unworthie ae!f (my Venison often 
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tymes Teceaved, but never by word remembred) not forgoti 
yoor Lo. a Crosse for your Comfort, and withall the Almes c 
God blesae, and reward yon. 



JoiDauies.'' 
At this date Lord Ellesmcre Lad been married nine years to 
the Countess of Derby, to wLom (with her daughters, one of 
whom had married the son of Lord Ellesraere) the printed dedica- 
tion is addressed : it is in alternate rhyme, but of no merit, and 
the whole poem is serious and tedious. It is preceded by com- 
mendatory verses by Sir Edw. Herbert, Mithael Drayton, and 
N. Deeble : Drayton's sonnet may be quoted, on account of the 
celebrity of its author, and the peculiarity of its couslructJon, 
the wliole running upon only two riiymes : 

" Snob men as hold intelligence with Letters, 
And in that nice and narrow way of Verse, 
As oft they lend, so oft tliey must be Debters, 
If with the Muses they will have commerce. 
Seldome at Stawles me this way men rehearse 
To mine Inferiours, nor unto my Betters: 
He stales his lines that bo doeth them dispercfl. 
I am so free, I love not golden fetters; 
And many lines 'fore Writers be but setters 
To them which cheat* with Papers; which doth pierse 
Our credits, when we shew our selves Abetters 
To those that wrong our knowledge: we rehearse 
Often (my good John, and I love) thy Letters, 
Which lend me credit, as 1 lend my verse. 

Michael Drayton." 

Ho other instance of such a poetical caprice seems to be known, 
and Drayton must have meant to commend Davies's subject, rather 
than the treatment of it. The poem itself is in two hundred aad 
four six-line stanzas: at the end are eight pious sonnets of no 
greater merit than the rest of the volume. Davies's best work ia 
unquestionably his " Scourge of Folly," consisting m^nly of epi- 
grams and satires, which is praised by H. Parrot in his Laquei 
Midiculusi, IS13. 
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Davies, John. — a Scourge for Paper-Persecutors, or 
Papers Complaint, compil'd la ruthfuil Eimes, 
Against the Paper-spoylera of these Times 
By J. D. With 
A continu'c! just Inquisition 
Of the same subject, fit for the season. 
Against Paper-Persecutors. By A. H. — Printed at Lon- 
don for H. H. and G. G. &c. 1G25. 4fo. 17 leaves. 
The first portion of this tract waa originally printed about 1610, 
in " The Scourge of Folly," " by John Davies, of Hereford ; " and 
on the title-page of the tract before ua the plate used for " The 
Scourge of Folly," representing Folly on the back of Time 
scourged by Wit, is repeated. It attacks many of the most popu- 
lar authors as Paper-persecutors, including Churchyard, (who had 
been dead some years,) Sir John Harington, and apparently Shak- 
speare in the following lines. Paper, personified, speaks : 
" Another (ah ! Lord helpe mee) vilifies 
With Art of Love, and liow to aubtiliie ; 
Making levd Vernts, with eternal] lilies. 
To tye Adunii to her loves designea. 
Fins wit Is ahew'n therein; but finer 't were, 
If not attir'd in snch bawdy Geare. 
But be it as it will, the coyest Dames 
In private reads it for their Ciosset-games." 
In Cranley's " Amanda," 1635, Ito, Shakspeare's " Venus and 
Adonis " is spoken of as forming part of the library of a lady of 
pleasure.! Thomas Nash and Harvey are severely handled by 
Davies, especially the former, as the author of an indecent work 
still existing in MS. Robert Greene, Samuel liowlands, Thomas 
Dekker, and others not so distinctly pointed out, come in for their 
share ; after which the author gives a blow to old St<iw and the 
Chroniclers, and, having made a pasang stroke at the dedicators 
of trash to the nobility, (entirely forgetdng how responsible he 
was himself on the very same score,) he concludes with some 
solemn reflections. 
I Cranley'B lines may be seen in Shaksp. pnb. by Wblttaber, 1858, Vol. 
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The name of the Continuator, A. H., is not known. Anthony 
Wood conjectures it to bave been Abraham Hartwell ; but he was 
mistaken (Atk. Oxon. 11., 504, edit. Bliss) in assigning the earlier 
portion of this volume to Dr. Donne. A. H. goes over much the 
same ground as Davies, bringing the list of authors down to the 
year 1625. He excepts Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton from 
his censure, but does not spare John Taylor the Wator-poet, nor 
the ballad-makers of the time, especially pointing out such as (like 
Darcie, p. 220) had written elegies on the deaths of the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond. Several of these are preserved in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries, and have Uttle or no merit 



Davi30H, Francis. — A Poetical Eapsodie, Containing: 
Diverse Sonnets, Odes, Elegies, Madrigals, Epigrams, 
Pastorals, Eglogues, with other poenis, both in rime and 
measured verse. For varietie and pleasure the like neuer 
yet published. 

The Bee and Spider by a diuerse power, 
Sncke Hony and Poyson from the seife same flower. 
Newly corrected and augmented. — London, Printed by 
WilKam Stansby for Roger lackson dwelling in Fleets 
street neere the great Conduit 16H. 8vo. 112 leaves. 
This was the last impression issued in the lifetime of the author- 
editor, Francis Davison, eldest son to unfortunate Secretary Da- 
vison, who died in 1608, leaving four sons and two daoghters.^ It 
is believed that Francis Davison himself died in 1619, before any 
of his brothers and sisters. The collection, which is even superior 
in some respects to " England's Helicon," 1600, was made in imi- 

1 In leoa yonng Francis Davison was disappointed in his hope of going 
abroad as Secrelaryto Parry; and ChBmberlain, in one of his letters dated 
June 8, 1602, says; — " Vt saemes jonng Davison meanes to laka another 
courae and turne poet, for he hath lately set out certain Sonnets and Kp- 
igrams." The allusion, no doubt, was to the first edltioQ of the " Poetical 
Rhapsody." 
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tation of it, and first appeared in 1602. Such was its popularity 
that it was reprinted, witli additions, in 1608, ISII, and 1621 : in 
the last impression, after Francis Darison's death, the mat«ria!B 
were rearranged. At the end of four leaves, containing the alpha- 
betical contenta, are the initials D. P., hut why thoy were placed 
there, or what or whom they mean, is nowhere esplaned. The 
mere list was hardly worth owning. 

We notice the volume here chiefly for the purpose of pointing 
out an important error that must have been committed in assign- 
ing one of the longest and most striking poems tfl a man who 
clearly oonld have had nothing to do with it. We refer to the 
first " Eglogue," which at the end has the initials F. D., which Sir 
H.Nico!aa in his edition (8vo, 1826) enlarged to " Francis Da- 
vison " ; but he could not have read the production without see- 
ing at once that it contains passages which could hy no possibility 
have been written by that young man. who was at most twenty- 
seven when they first appeared in print. It was evidently the 
authorship of a person who had long been in disgrace at Conrt, 
(or with Astrtea, as he calls Elizabeth,) for he says,— 
" My night hath lastad jf/Jeene yearet, 
And jet no glimpse of day appeares." 
How couid young Francis Davison have been fifteen years out of 
favor with the Queen? or how could he proceed to lament, — 

"But I that late 
With upright gatfl 
Bare up niy heaa wWle happy favour lasted, 
Now old am growiie, 
Now overtlirowne, 
With woe, with eriefe, with wiling now am wasted." 
The whole is a personal production, referring to the previous 
advancement and subsequent sudden fall of the speaker ; and our 
Bolution of the difficulty is, that the Eelc^ue was the production, 
not of Francis Darison, but of his father William Davison ; but 
the MS. being in the handwriting of the former, the printer (to 
whom such matters were avowedly left) erroneously placed the 
initials F. D. at the end of it.' In 1602, when this Eclogue first 
1 The speculation that William Daviaon, and not his son Francis, was 
the author of the first Eologae in the " Poetical Rhapsoay " will not ap- 
pear so unlikely, when it is mentioned that William Dftvison was poet- 
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appeared, it was exactly " fifteen years " since the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, for hastening whose execution (though with the 
good will of Elizabeth) William Davison had incurred the well 
affected displeasure of the Queen. Whether our speculation he 
or he not adopted, it is quite certain that Sir H. Nicolas had no 
warrant for here extending the initials F. D. into " Francis Davi- 
son." Another explanation may be, that F. D. ought to he E. D. ; 
and that Sir Edward Dyer, who complains that he had been long 
excluded from Court, was the author of the first Eclogue. How 
carelessly the printer (W. Stanshy) performed his duty in other 
respects might he illustrated in many places, but we will take an 
insfanee from this very production, subscribed F. D., where the 
following couplet occurs : — 

" My nightly rest[a] have tum'd to detrimenl, 
To plaints have turu'd my wonted merriment." 
Here " detriment " and " merriment " do not rhyme ; but as dreri- 
menl was Iben a comparatively new word, (employed first by Spen- 
ser,) the printer did not know it, and composed " detriment " in- 
stead of it. In the second Eclogue he was guilty of a blunder of 
a different kind, omitting to mark the speech of " the Herdman," 
and thereby giving the conclusion of the Dialogue to " the Shep- 
herd." This error also was never set right in ancient or modem 
editions- 
Some of the best pieces in the Collection, especially " an 

ioally inoliaed, and that he has left behind liira eonie specimens of Terso. 
Tbese are contained In ElarL MS. 290; and one of tbcm h the following, 
by no means contemptible, epigram; — 

Sure Jsddeif by the vbich a man might clime 

«e ia Semper trit pauper. It is not at uU an- 
ig bis long confinement in the Tower, or while 
he was resident in disgrace at Stepney (where he was buried 24th Dec. 
1608), be amased himself by poetical composition, a talent inherited by 
his son; who neverthelaas may possibly have writfan the Eclogne in 
question in the person of his father. We are of opinion, howarer, as ei- 
presaed in our test, that the piece was by the father, and that the initials 
of the son were erroneously appended to it. 
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Eglogne made long since upon the death of Sir Philip Sidney," 
are subscribed A. W., initials which nobody baa yet been able to 
appropriate at all satisfactorily. Rilson's notion, that they were 
by Arthur Warren, shows that be was no good judge of poetry. 
Warren, from what he has left bebind him, was wholly incapable 
of them. We do not recollect that the following has been quoted 
in reference to Spenser, but no one else can be meant by Collin, 
and personally the passage Is very interesting : — 



Who else tnt Th 


lenot oan 1 


:he Muses 


And teach them 


Bine and ( 


lance in u 


J!y Bllger-B fltiffe 


, my yoici 


i doth ho» 



" Theaoi. 
"Ahl whereis Collin and his passing skill? 
For him it fits our Borrow to fulfill. 



" Tway sore extreames our Collin presse so neera 
(Alaa, that such extremfla should presse him ao!) 
The want of wealth, and loese of loue so deere; 
Scarse can he breath from under henpes of woe: 
He that beares heauca beares no such weight, I trow. 

" Thenol. 



" Praise is the greatest prise that Poets gaina, 
A simple gaine that feeds them ne're a whit. 
The wanton Usse for whom lie bare such paine. 
Like running water, iones to change and flit. 
But if thou list to heara a sorry fit, 

Which Cuddy could in doleful verse endite. 

Blow thou thy pipe, while I the same recite." 

It was just about the date of Sidney's death that Spenser, here 

named Collin, having obtained hia grant of land in Cork, had gone 

to take possession of it. (" Life of Spenser," 1862, p. lii.) The 

•' wanton lass," who was as changeable as water, must have been 
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his poetical mistress Rosalind. Farther on, in relation to tte death 
of Sidney, as ihe friend and patron of Spenser, A. W. says : — 
"Ah! Collin, I lament thy oaaa: 
For thee reraainea no hope of grace. 
Tha beat reliefe 
Of Poefa griefa 
Is dead, and wrapt full cold in filthy clay; 

But hope of death to rid us lianoe away." 
We have briefly touched upon these pointa because, we appre- 
hend, they arc new, and have not been noticed in the various 
editions of the " Poetical Rhapsody." 



Davys, Sih John. — Orchestra, or a Poeme of Daundng. 

Judicially praoving the true observation of tune and 

measure, in the Authenticall and laudable use of Daun- 

cing. Ovid. Art. Aman. lib. i. 

Si vox est, canta : si mollia hrachia, salta ; 
El quacunque, poles dole placere, place. 

At London, Printed by J. Eobarts for N. Ling. 1596. 

18mo. 24 kaves. 

In the " General Biographical Dictionary " by A. Chalmers, 
under " Davies," we are told that the first edition of Sir John 
Davys's Poem called " Orchestra," originally published in 159S, 
" has escaped the researches of modern collectors, and the poem, 
as we now find it, is imperfect. Whether it was, or was not so in 
the first edition may be doubted." This in our hands is the first 
edition, and the poem is in all respects complete. 

The title is followed by a dedicatory sonnet, " To his very 
Friend, Ma. Rich. Martin." The circumstance is singular, recol- 
lecting that this Richard Martin was tha very person whom, ac- 
cording to his biographers. Sir John Davys beat in the Middle 
Temple Hall, which occasioned his expulsion from the society in 
February, 1597-98, In Polymanieia, which was printed in 1595, 
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it is stated that Davys was of Lincoln's Inn ; why he changed to 
the Middle Temple does not appear, nor to what Inn of Court, 
if any, he went after having been expelled from the Middle 
Temple. The quarrel with Martin (afterwards Recorder of Lon- 
don) was of coune subsequent to the Sonnet, which is written in 
extravagant terms of friendship and admiration. As it has never 
been reprinted, it deserves on all accounts to be quoted : 
'■ To Ms very Friend, Ma. Ekh. Martin. 
" To whom shall I this dauiicing Poeme send, 
This snddaine, rash, halfe-caprBol of «'7 "'*' 
To yon, first mover and sole cause of it, 
Mine-owna-selves bettac halfe, my daerest frend. 
0, would you jet my Muse some Honny lend 
From your mellifluoas tongue, whereon doth sit 
Suada in Miijestie, that I may fit 
Tlieae harsh beginnings with a sweeter end. 

You know the modest Sanne full flfteene times 
Bloslung did rise, and blushing did descend, 
While I in making of these ill made rimes, 
My golden howers nnthrlflily did spend : 

Yet, if in friendship you these numbers prayse, 
I will mispend another fifteene dayes." 
When Sir John Davys republished " Orchestra" with his other 
pieces in 1622, he substituted for the above a sonnet addressed to 
Prince Charles ; and at the conclusion of the poem !ie left a Malus 
after the one hnndred and twenty-sixth stanza, perhaps on account 
of his quarrel with Martin. In the edition of 1696, as has already 
been remarked, the production is complete, but some portions of 
the last five stanzas are at this distance of time obscure. Sir 
John Daws, however, pays tribute in them to his predecessors m 
English poetry, Chaucer, Spenser, Daniel, Chapman, Drayton, 
Sir Philip Sidney, &e. These terminating stanzas are num- 
bered respectively from one handred and twenty-seven to one 
hundred and thirty-one inclusive, and run thus : — 
" Away, Terpsechore, light Mnse, away, 
And come Uranie, prophetesse divine : 
Come, Muse of heav'n, my burning thirst allay. 
Even now for want of sacred drink 1 tine. 
In heav'nly moystare dip Ihjs Pen of mine, 
And let mj mouth with Necfai overflow. 
For 1 must more then mottall glory show. 
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" 0, that I hfid Homer's abounflant Vfiine, 
I would hereof another Mai make; 
Or eU the man of Mantua's charmea braine, 
In whose large throat great Joys the thunder spi 
O, that I could old Geiferies Muse awake, 
Or borrow Coliu'a fayre heroike stile, 
Or smooth my rimes with Delia's servants file. 

" O, coald I, sweet Companion, sing like yoa, 
Whieh of a shadow under a shadow sing; 
Or, like faire Safoe's sad lover true, 

Or like the Bay, the Marigold's darling, 



Whose suddaine i 
0, that your braines were mingled ail with 
T' inlarge my wit for this great worke divi 



IS wing. 



" Yet, Astrophell might one for al! suffiie. 

Whose supple Muse Camel ion-like doth change 
Into all formes of excellent devise. 

So might the Swallow, whose swift Muse doth range 

Through rare Jdaas, and iiiveotiona strange, 
And ever doth enjoy her joyfull spring. 
And sweater then the Nightingale doth sing. 
" 0, that I might that singing Swallow heare. 

To whom I owe my service and my love, 
His sngred tunes would so enchant mine eare, 

And in my mind such sacred fury move. 

As I should knoolt at heav'ns gate above. 
With my proude rimes, while of this heav'nly state 
I doe aspire the shadow to relate." 

This is followed by the word " Finis " ; but yet the poet seems 
rather to have been about to begin a new subject than to finish 
an o)d one. It is now perhaps imposablo to explain who is in- 
tended by " Salue's sad lover true," or who is figured under " the 
Bay, the Marigold's darling." " The Swallow " is probably Mar- 
tin, the friend to whom the poem is inscribed, and who seems to 
have been himself a verse-maker. Excepting this interestin" con- 
clusion, the rest of t!ie poem was exactly reprinted in 1622, Sir 
John Davys was, perhaps, an expert dancer earlier in life ; but, in 
1603, he had grown very corpulent, as appears by Manningham's 
Diary among the Harleian M88. in the British Museum. (Vide 
" History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage," Vol. I. p. 
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320.) Sir J. Harington, in Epigram 67 of Book II., bears testi- 
monj to the same faot. 

It ii stated correutly by lie bit^raphers of John Davys that his 
was patronized by Lord EUesmere, and among the papers of his 
lordship ia preserved the following autograph Sonnet, which ap- 
pears to have been addressed tfl the Lord Chancellor, on the death 
of his second wife in the year 1599 : — 

" You, that in Judgment paaaion never show, 

(As still a Judge should without passion bee). 
So judge your self; and maise not in your woe 

Against yoiu' self a passionate decree. 
Griefe may beoome bo weake a spirit as mine: 
My prop is feline, and quenched ia my light; 
But th' Elme may stand, vpben wilh'red is iha vine. 

And, though the Mooue eclipse, tiie Sunne Is bright. 
Yet were I senselesse If I wisbt your mind, 

Insensible, that nothing miftht it move; 
As If a man might not bee wise and kind. 

Doubtlasse the God of Wisdome and of Love, 
Aa Solomon's braine he doth to you impart, 
So hath hs given you David's tender hart. 

Y' LP" ill all humble Duties 
and condoling witii y' Ifi most affectionately 

Jo. Davys." 

The following note is appended, also in the handwriting of Sir 
John Davys : — " A French writer, (whom I love well), speakes 
of 3 kindes of Companions, Men, Women, and Bookea: thu losso 
of this second makes you retire from the first : I have, therefore, 
presumed to send y' LP one of the third kind w'* (it may bee), ia 
a straunger to your LP, yet I persuade me his conversation will not 
be disagreeable to y^ If" 



Datts, Sir John. — Nosce teipsum. This Oracle ex- 
pounded in two Elegies. 1. Of Humane Knowledge. 
2. Of the Soiile of Man, and the immortalitie thereof. 

Ix)ndon Printed by Richard Field for John Standish. 

1599. 4tO. ii leaves. 
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Thia ia the first edition of a very celebrated poem, which ia aaid 
to have gained the author the favor of James I., even before be 
came to the crown. It ia addressed in verse to Queeo Eliza- 
beth, and subscribed " John Daviea," but the name of the author 
did not appear upon the title-pago until it waa printed for the 
third time in 1608. In the addresa to the Queen, Sir John Davjs 
terms her 

"Loadstone to Hearts, and Loadstarre toalleyes}" 
a line not unfrequently quoted and imitated. A great deal has 
been aaJd by bibliographera respecting the date of the address to 
the Queen. In the copy before us it has no date. 



Davys, Sir John, — Nosce t«ips«m, &c. Written by Sir 

John Davis his Majesties Attumey geiierall in Ireland. 

— London Printed by Henry Ballard for Jolin Standish. 

1608. 4to. 43 leaves. 

This ia the third edition. The second edition appeared in 1 602. 
The variations between them are merely typographical. 

The sudden death of Sir John Davys is usually said to have 
occurred in 1626 ; but if this be not an error, what is to be said 
of the following registration in the book of St. Mary Alderman- 

" Buried Sir Jobn Davyes, Knight. May 23. 1624." 

We copy the following from the original in die S. P. O., and it 

deaervea preservation, because it must refer to the preaentation by 

Sir John Davys of a copy of his Nosce Teipsum, 1599, through 

Michael (afterwards knighted) Hicks. 

"Mr. Hicks. I have sent you heer inclosed that cobweb of my in- 
vention which I promised before Chriatmas; I pray yon present it, com- 
mend it, and grace it, as well ibr your owne sake as mine; bycauae by 
yonr noniinacion I waa firat pul to tbia taske, for which I acknowledge 
my self beholding to you in good enrneat, though the imploymeat be light 
and trifling, bycauae I am glad of any occasion of being made knowne to 
that noble geutl. whom I honore and admire eiceedingly. If ought be to 
be added, or alter'd, lelt me heare from you. I ahall willingly atWnd to 
doo it, the more apeedily if it be before the terme. So in Iiast 1 commend 
mj best aervices to you. Chancery Lone 20 Jan. 1600. 

Yours to do JOQ service very willingly, 
Jo. Davya." 
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Dee, JoH^f. — A Letter, containing a most briefe Discourse 
Apolf^eticall, with a plaine Demotibtratioii, and fervent 
Protestation for the lawfidl, sincere, very fdthfull and 
Christian course of the Philosophical! studies and exer- 
cises of a certwne studious Gentleman: An ancient 
Servaunt to her most excellent Majesty Royall. n. d. 
4to. 12 haves. 

This " certain studious gentleman " was Dr. John Dee, who Bub- 
acribed. the " Peroratio " tliua ; " Very speedily written this twelfth 
even, and twelfth day, in my poore Cottage at Mortlake : Anno 
1595. currente k Nativitate Christi; ast, An, 1S94. Completo, i 
Conceptione ejusdem, cum novem prffit«rea menabus, Completia. 
AlwEues, and very dutiftiUy, 

at your Graces commandemeut 

John Dee." 
The whole is addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, apd 
we learn from the dedicadon that, on the 9lh of November, 1592, 
Dee had presented a supplication to the Queen at Hampton. 
Then follow lists of his works, printed and unprinted, an " Epi- 
logue," and a copy of the Latin Testimonial given to him by the 
University of Cambridge in the year 1518. The date in the colo- 
phon of Peter Short, the printer, on the last leaf, is 1599. 

On the title-pago is a woodcut of Doe on his knees, a sheep, a 
wolf, and a many-headed human monster. Another edition of 
this tract was printed in 1604, 4(o. 



Dekkee, Thomas. — The Seuen deadly Sinnes of Lon- 
don : Drawne in seuen seuerall Coaches, Through seuen 
seuerall Gates of the Citie Bringing the Plague with 
them. — Optis septem Dierum. Tho : Dekker. — At Lon- 
don Printed by E. A. for Nathaniel Butter, and are to 
be solde at his shop neere Saint Austens gate. 1606. 
4to. B. L. 31 leaves. 
We believe that the only scrap of biographical information re- 
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garding Dekker, to be met with in hia works, ia found in thia tract, 
on sign. A 3 b, not far from the close of " The Induction to the 
Booke," where he aaj-s, apoalrophizing London, — " O, thou beaw- 
tifulleat daughter of the two vnit«d Monarchies 1 from thy womb 
received I my being ; from thy brests my nourishment ; yet give 
me leave to tell thee that thou hast seven Divels within thee," &c. 
We learn from the Registers of St. Saviour's Southwark that the 
person who probably was hia father was buried there in 1594; 
and from the Registers of St. Giles Cripplegate, (where Hens- 
lowe's and Alleyn's theatre, the Fortune, for which Bekker wrote, 
was situated,) that Thomas Dycker, gent., had a daughter Dorcas 
christened there on 27th Oct. 169*, and that Thomas Decker, 
yeoman, had a daughter Anne christened there on 24th Oct. 1602. 
Neither of these might he our poet, and it was not usual to desig- 
nate an author " yeoman." Thomas Dekker had a daughter Eliza- 
beth buried therein 1598, and a sonof Thomas Dekker was buried 
at Sl Botolph's Bisbopgate on 19th April in the same year. The 
widow of old Thomas Dekker, who died in 1594, was living in 
" Maid Lane," Southwark, near the Globe theatre, in 1596. 

Thomas Dekker, the dramatist, was often, if not always, in dif- 
ficulties.! We have no reason to think that he was, like Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, and others, also an actor ; and the first we 
hear of him, in connection with theatres, is in 1597, when he was 
a writer for Henslowe's company: in 1598 he was in the Counter, 
and the old Manager advanced forty shillings to discharge him. 
In the same year he was arrested for money due to the association 
for which Shakspeare wrote. In 1603 he and Anthony Monday 
acknowledged a debt of £5 to Henslowe. Dekker seems to have 
lived from hand to mouth, supplying his necessities by his pen in 
the produetionof plays, pamphlets, and poems; but in 16lShe was 
in prison again, and perhaps several times in the interval. He was 
in the King's Bench in 1616 ; when he wrote and sent to Alleyne 
" a eulomum," as he called it, on the building of Dulwieh College, 

1 In September, 1S16, he was a prisoner in the King's Bench, and from 
thence wrote n sapplicatoty letter to Edward Alleyn, which is preserved in 
Dulwich College, and wsa printed in the Memoirs of Allejn (published 
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soliciting at the same time pecuniary aid. We hear nothing of 
him after 1638, and he is supposed f« have died before ihe Civil 
Wars. 

The tract in our hands was one of those which he produced on 
the spur of his necessities, and he makes it a boast on the title- 
page that it only coat him a week's work. In it he mentions his 
"Wonderful Tear," another tract, no doubt composed with about 
as much speed, in order to take advantage of an attractive topic, 
"the Plague," which broke out in 1602, and which eoet the lives 
of 30,578 persons in London, as the author informs us in a note in 
his " Seven Deadly Sina." 

Respecting his " Wonderful Year," 1603, we have some curious 
information in the Registers of the Stationers' Company under the 
date of 5th Deo. Hence it appears that three publishers, Ling, 
Smithwicke, and Browne, had procured it to be printed by Tbo. 
Creede, and then publifihed it without any entry of it at the IlalL 
The following order was therefore made ; — 

" Yt la ordered Ihat they shall pey X' a pece for the r fines for priut- 
inge a booke called the Wonderfull Tere w ithout anthontie or entrance 
contrary to thordonancHB for pryntinge. Also thHt they thsll forbeare, 
and never hereafter entermeadle to prinle or «ell the "ame booke or anie 
parte thereof, — Also that thay shall presently bringe into the Hall, to be 
n^d according to thordanance in that behalf so many of the said boakee 
as they, or any to their use, have left in thair handes." 

A note ia added that the imprisonment of Ling, Smithwicke, 
and Browne was " respited til! further order." It is not known 
what was done upon this order ; but Dekker's tract, " The Won- 
derful Year," is very rare, and perhaps it became so because the 
copies sent in by the three booksellers were destroyed. 

" The Seven Deadly Sinnes of London " is arranged, in some 
sort, like an old morality, or moral-play, and the names of the sup- 
posed allegorical impersonations are inserted at the end of the 
address to the Reader, viz. : 1. Politike Bankruptisme ; 2. Lying ; 
3. Candle-light ; 4. Sloth ; 5, Apishnesse ; S, Shaving ; 7. Crueltie. 
In conformity with the practice of our older stage, a Devil waa 
also made one of the supposed actors ; and the whole seven sins 
of London, one after the other, make then- several entrances in 
triumph, the appropriate attendants and accompaniments bein" 
voi_ 1. le 
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metapliorically and satirically deaoribed. What Dckker calls the 
" deadly sin of Candle-light " has a " nocturnal triumph," that is, 
he enters surrounded by torches ; and here it is that we meet with 
the passage showing that in the time of Shakspeare a private 
theatre, like the Blackfriars, for which he wrote and where he 
acted, had windows, and was not, like public theatres, lighted by 
beinif uncovered at the top and open to the weather. The Globe, 
on the Bankside, was a theatre of this latter description. Dekker's 
words are, " all the Citty looked like a private playhouse, when 
the wlndowes are clapt downe, as if some nocturnal or dismall 
tragedy were presently lo be acted before all the tradesmen." 

The author goes through the vices prevdling in the metropolis, 
not without some tediousness, and in the course of his descriptions 
introduces various temporary allusions, sucb as to the two uncom- 
monly successful plays, Marlowe's " The Rich Jew of Malta," and 
Kyd's " Spanish Tragedy." "Kobin Goodfellow" is also spoken 
of; and the prodigious success of the players of London " at the 
comming of the ten Ambassadors " is recorded. Dekker does not 
put his trienda, the actors, in very good company where he speaks 
of the followers of Sloth as " Anglers, Dumb Ministers, Players, 
Exchange-wenches, Gamesters, Whores and Fiddlers." As if de- 
termined not to lose any credit, or perhaps prolit, by this produc- 
tion, Dekker not only placed his name prominently on the title- 
page, but be, somewhat unusually, subscribed it at the end, thus ; — 
"Dii me terrent, et J^ier hnilU. 
FISIS. 

Tho. Dekker." 
The Jupiter and LHi were, perhaps, at this time a bailiff and 
his followers, in search of the author (or the non-payment of some 
debt. 

Dekkee, Thomas. — The Double P P. A Papist in 
Armes. Bearing Ten several! Sheilds. Encountred 
by the Protestant. At Ten severall Weapons. A 
lesnite marching before them. ComtnUs Sf Eminhs. — 
London, Imprinted by T. C. and are to be sold by John 
Hodgets &c. 1606. 4to. 22 leaves. 
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Tbia tract by Dclikcr (for a presentation copy of it with his 
autt^aph is in existeniie) has little but its rarity to recommend it ; 
it is a violent, and, as far ae we can now underatand the allualoni 
not a very witty attack upon the Catholics, provoked by the Gun> 
powder Plot of the year preceding its publication. It is of the 
same character, though not ao amusing, aa John Ehodes'a "An- 
swere to a Romish Eime," 1602, who was alao the writer of a tract 
printed in 1606, called "A briefe gumme of the Treaaon intended 
against the King and State," &c. 

After a dediealion in verse, so constructed as to represent a 
column, " To all the Nobility, Clergy and Gentry of Great Brit- 
tainc, true Subjects to King James," Dekker commences with 
the following, which he calls " A Riddle on the double P P." : — 







" Upon the double P P. badder fruits grow. 






Than on al Istlers in the Chr[st-Crosse-Row : 






It Beta (by reason of the Badge it wearas) 






The Chriet-CrOBBB-Eow together by ihe eares 






The raaBon is, this haughtie double P P 






Would olyme above both A. B. C. and D 






And trample on the necka of E. F. G. 






H. I. [RoyHll K.l L. M. N. 0. and Q, 






Threatning the fall of E. S. T. and U." 






"ThsEesulaliBn. 






P P =. Pa Pa = the Po Pe. 






Christ-CrOBBe-Eow = Christandome. 
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Yo 


u all." 



This (after -'the Picture of a Jeauite," "A Papiat in Armes," 
and some other matter of a like kind) is aucceeded on sign. D 
iiii. by " The Single P : A Riddle on the single P.," in the same 
form, hut of course of a character directly opposed to " the 
Double P." The tract concludea upon sign. P 2, with " The 
Papist Encountered." There was another edition of it in the 
same year, with some immaterial v 
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Dbsker, Thomas. — A Knights Coniuriug. Done in 
earnest; Discouered in lest. By Thomas Dekker. — 
London, Printed by T. C. for William Barley, and are 
to be solde at his Shop in Gratious streete, 1G07. 4to. 
40 leaves. 

There were t e d o f bis tract, the first under the title 
of " Newoa fron H b u hy the Divells Carrier," I60G, and 
two others (with h da e 607, and without a date), as " A 

Knigbts Conju d I ma be disputed, perhaps, whether the 

last was a repr n o o a e ssue ; but it is quite certain that 
■there are very ma a d fl n es between "Newes from Hell," 
and " A Kni^h C njun The first contains important 

passages which were omitted m the last, and the last has some 
additions not in the first, while the whole (to give it, perhaps, the 
appearance of greater novelty) is divided into nine chapters. 

All three impressions have reference to an extremely popular 
publication, about thirteen or fourteen years older, by Thomas 
■'Nash, and still read and reprinted when Dekker sat down to write 
what may be eon^dered a sequel to il. !Nash's tract was called 
" Pierce Pennilesse his supplication to the Devill,"4to, 1592 ; and 
in the second impression of it the author held out a sort of prom- 
ise to write a continuation, but he died before 1600, without keep- 
ing hia word. About six years after his death an anonymous 
author produced what he wished to be considered a sequel of the 
subject; he called it "TheReturneof the Knight of the Post from 
Hell, with the Devils Answeare to the Supplication of Pierce Pen- 
niless." This was followed immediately byDekker's "Newes from 
Hell," in which he criticizes the production of his rival, " The 
Beturne of the Knight of the Post," and describes it as heavy and 
puritanical. Of course, Dekker intended his own work to be the 
reverse, but he was not altogether successful. 

It may bo supposed that the sale of " A Knights Conjuring," 
atl^er the anonymous "Eeturne of the Knight of the Post" and 
Dekker's own " Newes from Hell," was not rapid in 1606 ; and in 
the following year a new title-page was printed to it, without any 
date, of which some copies have reached our day. One of those, 
with the date of the year 1607, is the subject of the present 
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The dedicalion to Sir Thomas Glover, and the address " To the 
Keader/'botli subscribed " Tho. Deklter,''are not in"Newe8from 
Hell " ; but the last has a curious paragraph about Nash and 
Gabriel Harvey, which was subsequently suppressed — in all 
likelihood because it revived the memory of a literary contest 
regarding which the public authorities had interfered, and had 
ordered that the satirical and abusive pamphlets on both sides 
should be destroyed. Dekker, in his "Newes from Hell," thus 
breaks out in an apostrophe to Nash, who had been his piivate 

"And thou Into whose Boul {f th w P th r M t mp 

suchoais) the raptures ofthtfl d fiblll pt 

were bounteously and boundl lyfdth mmb tyto 

Pierce Penny lesse, and Masle 1 h Eeq t d g 

fluent, facetious T. Rush, from wh b d t p h j fl d t thy 

friends, and mortsll Aconite t th m th th t m d t th Doct 

[Hervey] a flat dunce, and b t t h ra t h tw d j taU w p , 

Poetrie and Oratorie; sharpest Satyre, luculeiit Poet, elegant Orator, get 
leave for thy ghost to come from her abiding, and to dwell with me a 
while, till she hath carows'd to me in his owne wonted ful measures of 
wit, that my plump brayiiea may swell, and burst into bitter inveotivas 
against the Lleftenant of Limbo, if be oasbiere Pierce PennyleBsa with 
dead pay." 

Excepting the above, the most interesting part of Dekker's 
" Knight's Conjuring " is the conclusion, which relates to certain 
dead poets, whom the author must have known when living, (for 
he descends even to their personal appearance,) whom he repre- 
sents enjoying the society of each other in the Elysian Fields. 
He first speaks of Chaucer, surrounded " by all the makers or 
poets of his time "; and then ho introduces Spenser, Watson, Kyd, 
Atchlow, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Nash, and Chettle, which last 
had only just arrived, so that we may presume he was only 
recently dead. 

The passage regarding Spenser is more interesting than any 
other, because it decisively shows what has been doubted, namely, 
that he never wrote more of his " Faerie Queene" than has come 
down to us, and that there were in fact no sis books, concluding 
the great subject, which were said to have been either lost at sea, 
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on their way from Ireland, or destroyed by the carelessness of a 
servant. Dekker's words regarding Spenser are : — 

" Grave Spencer was no Boonar entred into this Chappell of Apollo, but 
these elder Fathers of tlie divine Furie gave him a Lawrer and snng his 
Welcome; Chaucer callMe him his Sonne, and plac'de him at his right 
hand. All of them (at a signe given by the whole Quire of the Musea 
that brought him tliither) closing up their lippes in silence, and tuning all 
their earea for attention, to heare him sing out the rest of hia Fajrla 
Qneenes praises." 

It was because Spenser had never written " the rest of his 
Faerie Queene" that the Muses listened to hear the conelusion 
of the subject. Had " the rest" ever been composed, the Musea 
must have known it, and " tuning their eares " for attention would 
have been needless. (See " Life of Spenser," 1862, p. exliii.) 

In his " Knights Conjuring," Dekker purposely omitted all allu- 
sion to the anonynaous writer of " The Relume of the Knight of 
the Post," whom he had mentioned with no great respett in his 
" Newes from Hell." Why he thus slighted him does not any- 
where appear ; and as " The Retume of the Knight of the Post 
from Hell " is a greater rarity than even Defcker'a work, and as a 
copy of it is now lying before us, it may be worth while to note, 
that the author claims to have been oneof Nash's intimate friends, 
and to have heard from him what he had intended to have said 
and done in a second part of " Pierce Penniless's Supplication." 
Upon that plan he pretends to proceed, but his work is not only 
dull and dry, hut aifeetedly pious. He avails hirs^olf of the pop- 
ular topic afforded by the recent discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot, and introduces curious particulars regarding some of the 
actors in that conspiracy. Hethusspeaksof John Wright, brother 
to Christopher Wright, both of whom were implicated : — 

" The elder of these was infinitely proud, yet not so proud as ungrate- 
full, for being utterlye without any certaine meanea more then the reveime 
of other mens purses, yet was his generali ostentation that he was be- 
holden to no man. His verlue was a good Oylie tongue, that with easie 
utterance beguiled many weake attentions, and a formall carriage, which, 
ooiiteinning others, heapt upon himselfe a sclfe commendation : his iisuall 
boast was that he scornd felt hats, he lovde doublets lined with taffata, 
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The Kniglit of the Post, who lias Just returned from tbe infer- 
nal regions, finds Fierce Peanilesa walking in what was termed 
" the Intelligencers Walk," in St. Paul's Cathedral; and whoever 
was the writer of this tract (whom Dekker, in bis " Newea from 
Hell," professoB not to know) must have been a tolerable com- 
poser of verses; and near tbe end of his tract he introduces two 
specimens, which are far from contemptible, particularly the sec- 
ond, where he speaks of a person who 



We may feel well assured that Dekker knew who and what 
he was, though he might not like to acknowledge him as an 
acquaintance. 



Dekker Thomas, and George Wilkiss. — Jests to 
make jou Merle: With The conjuring up of Cock Watt 
(the walking Spirit of Newgate) to tell Tales. Unto 
which is added, the miserie of a Prison and a Prisoner. 
And a Paradox in praise of Serjeants. Written by T. 
D. and George Wilkins. — Imprinted at London by N. 
O. for Nathaniell Euttfir, dwelling neere to St. Austins 
Gate, at the signe of the pide Bull, 1607. 4to. B. L. 
31 leaves. 

The fact has not been noticed, but it is nevertheless certain, 
that there were two poets of the name of Geoi^ Wilkins, in tbe 
latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, and in the beginning of that 
of James I. Which of them was the author of tbe admirable 
drama, " The Miseries of enforced Marriage," 4to, 1607, it is im- 
possible now to determine ; but the natural conjecture seems tob« 
that they were father and son. The father, as we suppoae him, died 
in tbe summer of 1603, as is apparent from the ensuing entry in 
tbe burial-book of the parish of St. Leonard Shoroditch, where 
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two of tbo public theatres were sitiiated, aiiU where so many 
dramatists aJid actors resided. 

"1603. George Wilkins, the Foot, was baried the same dn.y, 19 Augnst, 
HallLwell Sti'eet." 

Thas we see that he lived in Holywell Street ; and as t!ie plague 
was at that date raginj; in London, we may perhaps infer that his 
death was produced by it. That another George WilliinB, an 
author, if not a poet, survived him, we have eTidenee in the work 
before us, and in the additional fact, that in 1608 he put forth 
"The painfull Adventures of Pericles, Prince of Tyre," a. novel 
avowedly founded upon Shakspeare's drama of the same name, 
which itself eame from the press in 1609. A copy of this novel, 
wanting the dedication, (which alone supplies the information that 
it was by George Wilkins,) is in the British Museum. Another, and 
a complete, copy is in the public library of Zurich, and has recently 
been reprinted in Germany. That the two George Wilkinses 
were therefore distinct authors, is sufficiently obvious. It was the 
younger one who contributed to " Jesla to make you Merry," and 
who had the aid of so popular a dramatic poet and pamphleteer 
as Thomas Dekker. We may be disposed to believe that Wil- 
kins was the principal author and compiler, and that his coadjutor 
■was called in mainly for the sake of additional attraction. 

An address " To the Reader " is subscribed " T. D. and G. W.," 
and in two pages dwells much upon the difficulty of procuring of 
publishers who would buy Ijooks for the " Paules Churchyard walk- 
ers." They say, " Go to one and offer a copy : if it be merrie, the 
man likes no Hght stuffe : if it be sad, it will not sell. Another med- 
dles with nothing but what fits the time." It ends thus in refer- 
ence to satirists: — " Of those sharp-toothed dogs you shall finde 
me none. I hould no whip in my hande, but a soft fether, and 
there drops ratherwater then gall out of my quill : if you taste it 
aRd finde it pleasant, I am glad : if not, I cannot he much sorry." 
This sentence clearly alludes to such publications as Goddard's 
" Mastiff- Whelp," 1599, and to Marston's " Scourge of Villanie," 
1598, where he boasts that he " holds in his hand Rhamnusia's 
whip." This address is in the first person throughout, though sub- 
scribed both hy " T. D. and G. W." 
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A definition of " what a jest is," is followed by sixty Epecimens, 
good, bad, and indifferent, 6ome of them by no means coming np 
to the standard laid down. The best of tliem, not so much as 
jokes, but as the means of conveying information, relate to playa, 
theatres, and actors. Thus, No. 16 mentions Middleton's ccan- 
edy, " Blurt, Master Constable," which had been printed in 1602. 
" A Player riding with his fellowea (in a yeara of Perefrrindtionl up and 
downe the countries, resolved to be merry, tbo they got little money! and 
being to passe througb a Towne, bee gets a good way before tha rest, cry- 
ing (with his drawiie Eapier in his hand) which is the Constables house? 
1.here is the Constable? The dogs of the parrish at the noise fell to bark, 
ing, the thresh*™ came running out with their flailea, the Clonnes with 
raltes and pitch-forks, asking what the matter was? [He] cried Etill, 
And you be men bring me to the Constable ! At last the wise gentleman 
appeared in bis likenesae: Ara you the Constable ? sales the Player. Yes, 
that I am tor fault of a better, quoth he. Why then Blurt, Maister Con- 
stable ! saiea the other, and clapping spnrres to his horse gallopd away 
amaine, some of the oompaniona laughing, others rayling, the Constable 
swearing and the rest of the players that came behind post through the 
thickest of them, and Ungblng (he whole Towne to Bcome, as it bad bin 
tbe foole in a ComediB; which made the hob-naile wearers Btampa tenne 
Umaa Torae then they did before." 

Here the jest is worth nothing. " A year of perejp'i nation " was 
a season when plays were forbidden in London on account of the 
plaoue. There is humor, however, in the following, No. 22 : — 

" A paire of Players, growing into an emulous contention of one an- 
otbers worth, re(\isde to put themselves to a day of hearing (as any Players 
would have done) but stood onely upon their good parts. Why, sales tha 
one, since thou wouldst faine be taken for so rare a peece, report before 
all these (for they bad a smaU audience about them, you must note) what 
excellent parts thon hast discharged. Mary, sales the other, I have so 
natarally playd the Puritane, that many tooke me to be one. True, sales 
(he first flgen, thou plavdst tha Puritane bo naturally that thou couldst 
never play the honest man afterwards; but I (quoth he) have playd the 
Sophy. TheSophy! replied theseoond: whatamurrenwasheV What 
was he? saies the other: why hs was a Turke: right, quoth his adver- 
sarie, get to play as many Turkes pnr^3 ss thou canst, for lie be hangd 
if over thou playst a good Christian." 

Most of the mere jokes have some novelty to recommend them, 
but here and there we meet with an anecdote which was stale even 
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in 1607. Thefollowing, for instance, had been told in " Table Phi- 
losophy," in 1S76 and 1583, and found a place also in 8. Row- 
lands's "Night Raven," printed in 1618 and 1G20; the orininal is 
Greek : — 

" A Company of thaeTss brake one night into acountrie solioole-maistara 
house, nnd lie Iiaarmg them naver stirrd out of his bed for the maltar, but 
cried oat alonde, You mistake yonr raarke, my maiatera: goe to the neit 
house; thats a rich farmara. I wonder yon will loose time to seeke any 
thing heere by night, when I my Bfllfa can finde nothing by day." 

At the close of the Jests we read NihU hie nisi seria desunt, and 
we arrive at another heading, "The Discoveries made by Coek 
Wat, the walking Spirit of Newgate." lie seema to have been a 
well-known personage of the time, who, in different prisons, had 
become well acquainted with all the frauds and shifts of cozeners, 
cut-purses, and conveyancers, and made revelations for the benefit 
of the public. This information is very commonplace, and such as 
Deltker had already inserted in several of hia popular tracts. A third 
heading, " Tlie miserie of a, Prison and a Prisoner," and a fourth, 
"A Paradox in praise of Serjeants," present little or nothing worth 
extracting. It is hardly amusing, even as a picture of the man- 
ners and tricks of thieves and sharpers in the lower grades of 
society. We have it all in a more agreeable and intelligible form 
in Dekker's " Belman of London," " Lanthorn and Candle-light," 
&c., which came out not long afterwards, and much of which was 
itself drawn from earlier sources, (See the next article.) 



DEKkER Thoiias — The Belmin of London Brining 
to light the most notonous \illinies thit are non prac- 
tised in the Kiiigdome Profitable for Gentlemen, 
Lawyers, Merchints Citizens, Firmers Masters of 
Households, and all soites of &er\ants to marke, ind 
delightful! for ill men to Reade Leqe, PerXeqe, Releqe 
— Printed at London for Nathimel Butter 1608 4to 
B. L. 34 leaves. 
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Dekker's name is not found to this tract, but, in what may be 
considered a second part of it, " Lanthorne and Candie-ligbt," 
1609 he reeofnizes " The Behuan of London " aa his production. 
Its popularit/was extraordinary, for it was printed three times in 
the first year. The edition under consideration is the earliest, and 
has on the title-page a woodcut of the Belman, with bell, lantern, 
and balbert, followed by his dog. On the title-page of " Lan- 
thorne and Candle-Light," in the next year, he is represented in 
a night-cap, without his dog, and with a "brown bill" on his 
shoulder ; and it is singular that, after tbe lapse of more than two 
hundred years, the very woodcut from which the impression was 
made in IfiOS should have been preserveil, and used as a head-piece 
to a ballad which we bought in St. Giles's in 1836. 

" The Belman of London " is dedicated anonymously " to all 
those that either by ofacu are sworne to punish, or in their owne 
love to Tcrtue mbh to have the disorders of the State amended." 
The greater part of tbe tract is borrowed lolidem verbis from tbe 
"Caveat for Common Curaetors," {vide Harman.jpos;,) but here 
and there curious additions are marie, applicable to the time ; and 
the following affords a useful note to Shakapeare'a " King Lear," 
which came out in the year when " T!ie Belman of London " was 
printed. Dekkor is speaking of "Abraham-men," who pretended 
to be mad, and wandered about the country exactly in the way 
Edgar, in his disguised wretcbedneaa, ia represented to do : — 

" He calls liimMlf by the name of poore Tom, and oomming neore any 
body crias out Poore Tom a a-coW. Of these Abraham-men soma be ex- 
ceeding raeny, and doa nothing bnt sing songs fashioned out of their own 
braines : some will dance, others will doe nothing but either laugh or waepe ; 
others are dogged, and so sullen both in looke and speech, that spymg but 
a small compauie in a house they boldly and blantly enter," &o. 

When Isaac Keed quoted this passage in a note to " Gammer 
Gurton's Needle," (Dodsley's Old Flays, II. 4, edit. 1825,) ho seems 
not to have known of any edition of " The Belman of London" 
prior to that of I6I6. Tlie fact that it came out in 1608 renders 
tbe above passage peculiariy applicable to Shakspeare's great 
tragedy. 

Samuel Rowlands, in his "Martin Mark-all Bea<ne of Bride- 
well," leiO, accuses the unknown author of the " Belman ofLon- 
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don " of stealing from Harman'a book. " At last up starts an old 
Cacodemieall Academieke with bis frize bonnet, and gives them 
al to know that this inveetive was set foorth, made and printed 
above forlie yeeres agoe, and being then called a Caveat for Cur- 
sitors is now newly printed and termed the Belnian of London." 
This exposure roused the ire of Dekker in his " Lantborne and 
Caudle-light," but he made no sufficient reply. 

The allusions to temporary Bubjects are often curious, and the 
illustrations of manners very entertaining. 



Dekker, Thomas. — The Dead Terme. Or ■Westmin- 
sters Complaint for long Vacations and short Termes, 
Written in manner of a Dialogue betweene the two 
Cityes of London and Westminster &c. By T. Dekker. 
— London, Printed and are to be sold by John Hodgets 
&c. 1608. E. L. 4to. 27 leaves. 

The contents are at the back of t!ie title-page, followed by a 
dedication to Sir John Harington, referring to his translation of 
Ariosto,first printed in 1591, (again in 1607 and 1634.) and pray- 
ing him to " vouchsafe to view the labours of bo dull a pen." It 
must be owned that this is one of Dekker's least humorous and 
amusing pieces. We have first " Westminster's speech to Lon- 
don," then " London's aunswere to Westminster," " Paule's Stee- 
ple's complaint," and finally " by what names London from time 
to time hath bin called, and how it came to bee divided into 
Wardes." The whole is prose, and very much derived from 
Stow's " Survey" and the old chroniclers. 



Dekker, Thomas. — The Guls Ilorne-booke : Stultorum 
plena sunt omnia. Al Savio meza parola Basla. By 
T. Deckar. — Imprinted at London for R. S. 1609. 
E. L. 4to. 23 kaves. 
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This is anquestionably the most entertaining, and, exclusive of 
his plays, perhaps the beat of Dekker'a numerous works in verse 
and prose. It is full of lively descriptions of the manners of the 
beginning of the reign of James I., indulging accounts of, or allu- 
sions to, most of the popular and fashionable amusements. In an 
address " \o the Reader," (which follows a mock dedication " To 
all Gulls in general!,") Dekker admits that his tract " hath a rel- 
ish of Grobianisme," referring to Dedekind'a " Grobianus and Gro- 
biana," which bad been versified by R. F. in 1605. ( Vide School 
OF Si-OVENKY, post.} Dekker further states that he had himseli 
" translated many bookes of that into English verse," but that he 
had abandoned the task, and " not greatly liking the subject, he 
had altered the shape, and of a Dutchman fashioned a mere 
Englishman." In this way he accounts for the " relish of Gro- 
bianisme," which he observes will be especially apparent in the 
beginning of his " Gull's Horn-book," Such certainly is the 

The work is entirely prose, and is divided into eight chapters, 
which are introduced by a Pmemitim. It was reprinted at Bris- 
tol, under the saperintendence of Dr.Nott.in 1812, and it is often 
quoted by the commentators on Shakspeare and on our elder poets. 
Dr. Hott very injudiciously modernized the old spelling, and, in 
more important respects, was not faithful to the old text. 



Dekker, Thomas. — The Eavens Almanacke. Foretell- 
ing of a Plague, Famine & Civill Warre. That shall 
happen this present jeare 1609 &c. With certaine 
remedies, rules and receipts &c. — London Printed by 
E. A. for Thomas Archer &c 1609. B. L. 4to. 32 
kaves, 

A mock-prediction and a moral warning, drawn up with con- 
siderable humor and force, and intermixed with comic novels 
and incidents. The dedication is " To the Lyons of the Wood, 
(the young Courtiers) to the wilde Buckes of the Forrest, (the 
Gallants and younger Brothers) to the Harts of the field, and to 
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the whole Country tliat are brought up wisely, yet prove Guls, and 
are home rich, yet dye beggers," &c. It is subscribed T. Deck- 
ers, wbith was probably the printer's, certainly not tbe author's, 
mode of spelling his name On sign. G 2 b. there is a good 
" song sung bj an olde Woman in a Medowe." The tract con- 
tains several pasa^es illustrative particularly of the dramatic 
amusements of the time One of the author's objects was to 
ridicule ihe pretended piopheeies of the almanac-makers. 

We may here notice an imitation of this tract, published in 
1618 by Lawrence Lisle, under the title of "The Owles Alma- 
nack," with a woodcut on the title-page of an Owl reading in his 
study. Tbe tract is hy no means without shrewdness and droll- 
ery, and, although not by Dekker, has a good deal of his style, 
but with more method than he gave himself time to observe. On 
p. 12 it mentions Maraton's Play by the title of "the Fawn," 
Breton's "Pasquills Mad-cap," Dekker's "Bellman of London" 
and "I.anthorn and Candle-light," with various ephemeral pro- 
ductions and temporary allusions, among others to " Madame 
Tice, or Olde Iniquity in the Comedy." On the last page (57) 
the burning of the Globe theatre, and " the plucking down of the 
Cockpit" are mentioned, with a notice of Kempe's great achieve- 
ment, " the horrible dance to Norwich," though why that epithet 
is applied to it is not explained. The whole is introduced by 
what is headed " The Owles Epistle to the Raven," where " the 
Haven's Almanaeke " is termed " a hotch-potch of calculations." 
It enumerates many of the signs of shops in Cheapside, such as 
" the Ram, the Bull, the Crab, Capricorne, &c. only the young 
wench (called Virgo) would by no meanes sit in any shop in that 
streete, because so many Gallants lye over the stalls, courting 
every handsome woman there." It is full of variety, but nobody 
thought fit to own it. 



Dekker, Thojias. — Lanthorn and Candle-light, or the 
Bell-Mans second Nighta-walke. In which he brings to 
light a Brood of more strange Vjllanies then ever were 
till this yeare discovered &c. The second edition, newly 
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corrected and amended. — London Printed for John 
Busby &c. 1609. B. L. 4to. 43 leaves. 
The succesa of " The Bell-man of London," 1608, which Dek- 
ker published anonymously, induced him to write this second 
part, lo the dedication of which " to Maister Francis Musdan of 
Peckham " he puts hia name, while he also admits the authorship of 
the first part. Thia is the second edition of " Lanthorne and Can- 
dle-light," but it came out originally in the same year. From an 
address " To my owne JJalion," it is evident that Samuel Eow- 
lands's •' Martin Mark-all the Beadle of Bridewell," though dated 
leiO, had been published before " Lanthorne and Caiidie-light." 
" Tou shall know him," says Dekker, speaking of a rival author 
whom he calls " a Usurper," " bj' his habiliments, for (by the furni- 
ture he weares) bee will bee taken for a Beadle of Bridewell." 
No earlier impresaon than 1610 is, however, known of Eowlands's 

The work before ua is ushered by verses Bubscnbed lo Da : 
M. E. and E. G. On sign. F. 4. is a remarkable account of the 
modes in which poor pamphleteers of the time defrauded the rich 
out of money for pretended dedications: and after destnbing 
some of these tricks, Dekker observes: "Nay, there be other 
Birdcatcbers that use stranger Quaile pipes jou shall have 
fellowes, four or five in a contry, that buying up any old hooke 
(especially a Sermon, or any other matter of Kvinitj) that lies 
for wast paper, and is clean forgotten, add a new printed Epistle 
to it, and with an alphabet of Letters which they carry about 
them, being able to print any man's names (for a Dedication) on 
the Buddaine, travaile up and downe most shires in England, and 
live by this hawking." 

In the article on the " Buckler against Death," (p. 96,) it has 
been seen that Thomaa Jordan played exacdy this trick with that 
work. With bis own productions he was in the constant habit of 
using " an alphabet of letters, which he carried about with him," 
in order lo dedicate the same piece to as many separate patrons 
as would give him mooey for inserting their names. 
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Dekkkr, Thomas. — per se O, or a New Cryer of 
Lanthorne and Candle-light. Being an Addition, or 
Lengthening of the Bell-mans Second Night-walke, &c. 
— Printed at London for John Busbie &c 1612. 4to. 
B. L. 54 leaves. 

This tract is mainly a reprint of " L-inthorn and Candle-Hght," 
1609, with a repetition of the same wooikut on the title-page; 
but at the end comes a new dm-jon, consisting of fourteen leaves, 
called " O per se O," not in the former impression. The origin 
of thw title IS stated by the anther to he a canting song of the 
bej^ars, and the tract eontludes with another song in similar 
language, to which, "for the aatisficlioa of the reader," a trans- 
lation 19 annexed Preiioua to the jear 1648, this production 
went through no fewer than nine diotiad editions, varying only 
shghtlj irom each other 



Dekker, Thomas.- — A Rod for Bun - awayes. Gods 
Tokens of his feareful Judgements, sundry wayes pro- 
nounced upon this City and on severall persons both 
flying from it and staying in it, &c. By Tho. U. — 
Printed at London for lohn Trtmdle &c. 1625. 4to. 
16 leaves. 

This tract was composed by Dekker, who signs the dedication, 
no doubt in haste, during tho plague of 1625, in order io take 
advantage of a temporary subject. Tho principal purpose is to 
censure those who fled from London in order to escape infection. 
On the titlo-page is a woodcut of London from the fields, where 
Death is driving a flock of citizens before him, who are welcomed 
by the country people with staves and pitchforks. It is one of 
the scarcest, but certainly one of the least interesting of this volu- 
minous writer's productions. 
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Dekkeb, Thomas. — The Eatchelers Banquet, or a Ban- 
quet for Eatchelers. Wherein is prepared sundry dainty 
Dishes to furnish their Tables, curiously drest and seri- 
ously served in. Pleasantly discoursing the Variable 
humours of Women, their quicknesse of Wits and un- 
searchable Deceits &c. — London, Printed for Robert 
Bird &c. 1631). B. L. 4to. 39 leaves. 

This tract has usually been attributed to Dekker, and from in- 
ternal evidence it may be assigned to bim, though it does not bear 
his name. No dedication is prefixed, and the body of the work 
commences immediately after the title-page. It professes to give 
the "humours," or dispositions of women, especially of married 
women, as a warning to all bachelors, that they may not "get 
into Loba pound," by which the author means, obtain wives who ^ 
will be their ruin or torment. It la divided into fifteen chapters, 
headed, " The humour of a young wife new married," " The 
humour of a Woman pranked up in brave apparel," &o., and 
contains a good deal of various description and narrative, all in 
prose, and all to the advantage of husbands. It is one of the 
most amusing and best compounded of Dekker's tracts. 

The first edition, or at least the earliest known copy, is dated 
1603, and the last 1679, but how often it was reprinted in the 
interval between those years it is impossible now to ascertain, but 
it must have been extremely popular, and often thumbed out of 



Dekker, Tiiomas. — Warres, Warres, Warres. Arma 
virumque Cano. 

Into the Field I bring 

Souldiera and Battailes : 
Boeth their Fames 1 sing. 
Lnprinted at London for J. G- 1628. 12ino. 8 leaves. 
Only a single copy of this tract appears to be known ; but the 
late Mr. Douce had a fragment of it, consisting of only tvro pages. 
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Up to the hour of his death he did not know to what puhlication 
they belonged, as he had never had an opportunity of seeing any 
perfect exemplar, with the name of the author, which happily 's 
the case with that to which we have been indebted. 

The dedication is by Tho. Dekker to Hugh Hammeraley, Lord 
Mayor, and to the two Sheriffs of London and Middlesex for the 
year; in whieh he states that, as City Poet, he had been employed 
to write the pageant for Hammersley's Mayoralty, and be seems 
to have been not a little prond of it. He says, " What I offred up 
then was a Sacrifice fx officio. Cuatome tooke my Bond for the 
Performance ; and on the day of the Ceremony I hope the debt 
was folly discharged." If it were ever printed, it has not survived ; 
but that for the next year, 1629, on the Mayoralty of " the Kight 
Honorable James Campebell," by Dekker, is extant, the only per- 
fect copy being in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. A 
copy wanting two leaves at the end, the only other known, the 
late Duke gave to the editor, who had been the means of procui^ 
ing, at his Grace's no trifling cost, the perfect exemplar lor him. 

After four lines " To all noble Souldiers," " Warres, Warres, 
Warres" begins, and here the old dramatic poet could not refrain 
from deriving a figure from the stage: — 

■'Brave Musioke! harka! The ratling Drum beats high, 
And with the scolding Fife deaSens tlie skye." 
The word " scolding," applied lo the fife, is not as descriptive 
as Sbatspeare's epithets "wry-necked" and "ear-piercing"; 
but still the sound has some resemblance to the high accents of 
female objurgation. Dekker then speaks of the trumpet, and the 
theatre ; — 

" The Brmen Herald in a shrill tone lella 
We Ehall have Warres (ring out for joy your Bels) 
We shall have Warres! when Kingdoms are at odds, 
Pil^h'd Fields'those Theaters are, at which the Goda 
I/)ok downe from their high Galleries of Heaven, 
Where Battailcs Tragedies are, to which are given 
Flandlta from Cannons: Buskind Actors tread 
Knee deep in blood, and trample on the dead. 
Death the grave Iheame of which is writ the story; 
Keane swords the pens testing {at large) the glory 
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Of Generals, Colonels, Captaines and Commanders, 
With common fighting men (the hardy standers 
Against all hellish horrors) Souldiers all, 
And Fellowea (in that name) to th' Goneral." 
Dekker speaks of himself as an old man, and at this date lie 

had been for more than thirty years a popular author of plava, 

poems, and pamphlets : — 

" For my heart danceth sprightly, when I see 
(Old as I am) our English gallantry." 

The Lord Mayor, Hammersley, was at Una date, as Dekker 
tells us, " sole and worthy Colonel of a brave company of Gen- 
tlemen in armes," and all the earlier portion of this trifling tract 
is devoted to a panegyric upon war. The writer proceeds after- 
wards, as Poet to the City, to praise the Aldermen in succession 
for their forwardness, and he adds at the end a very labored, if 
not a very happy, comparison between war and the sun. This is 
followed by what he calls " Warre his Zodiacke," in twelve short 
pieces of rather ingenious verse, and the conclusion consists of 
some vigorous, and doubtless acceptable, applause of tlie twenty 
"CityL t ant 

Dekk ms as w have elsewhere remarked, always to have 

'>een a t I anl t have generally written on a sort of 
dinner-d ma d m ency. Such was, no doubt, the case 

here, ai d a h had a ady pen, the composition of the tract 
befoi-e Id n t h e occupied as many hours as it takes 



Deloney, Thomas. — The Garland of Good "Wilh Di- 
vided into three partes. Containiag many pleasant 
Songs and prety Poems to sundrie new Notes. With a 
table to finde the names of the Songs. Written by T. 
D. — Imprinted at London by E. A. for E. White, dwell- 
ing at the little North doore of Paules. 1G04. 8vo. 
6i haves. 
The above is the title-page of an edition of this favorite work 
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twenty-seven years anterior to any that is now known. "Dnlutkily 
it conasts of only the first sheet. It was once in the editor's pos- 
session hound up with a copy ofthe second part of the same author's 
" Gentle Craft.," of the date of 1598, (perhaps the earliest im- 
presMon of that novel,) which he lent, thirty years ago, to a poor 
printer of the name of Connell, that he might reproduce it, hut 
the original conld never be recovered by its owner. The borrower 
is now dead, and the loan is mentioned for the purpose of iden- 
tification, should the pieces have found their way into other hands. 
The oldest edition of Deloney's " Garland of Good Will," hitherto 
mentioned, is that of 1631, in the Bodleian Library, and that 
wants sheet G. Our first sheet of the copy of 1604, agreed (ex- 
cepting in email variations in the title-page, and two or three words, 
to be specified presently) very exactly with the edition of I63I, 
which was " Imprinted at London for Robert Bird at the Bible in 
Siunt Lawrence Lane." i 

Having luckily transcribed the ballad, entitled, in the edition of 
1604, " A tnowrnfuU Dittie ol faire Rosamond, Km> Henry the 
seconds Concubine," before we lent the iragment , and having 
before us, besides the version in " Strange Hi=tonc"," 1607, the 
impresrions of 1662, 1678, and one without date, together with 
an exact collation of the copy at Oxford, we are able to point 
out some discrepancies in the te^tt at different dates, which may 
be interesting to book-antiquanes, and to students of our early 
popular literature. 

1 Delouey'a " Garland of Gooa Will " was m boiug when T. Nash wrote 
as follows in his " Have with you" &e. 1598:— " Thomas Deloney, the 
balleting Bilke-weaver, hath rime enough for all MyracieB, and wit to 
make a Garland of Good WiU mora than the premisses, with an Epistle of 
Momus and Zoilus; whereas his Muse, from the first peeping forth, hath 
stood at livery at an ale-house whispe, never exceeding a penny a quart, 
day nor night; and this deare yeare, together with tha silencing of his 
looms, scarce that, he being constrained to betake him to cardad ale." 
From hence Naah proceeds to assert that since a particular date Deloney 
had only published his " jig '■ of " John for the King," and ballads with 
thB tiiles of "The Thunderbolt against Swearers'' — "Repent England 
repent," and " The straunge JndgemBnta of God." If these titles were 
not invented by Nash, none of the ballads have come down to us. By 
"carded als" Nash seems to mean to pun upon cmi^eil ale, or ale obtained 
by bKllads written upon hempen executions. 
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For " A fair and princely dame" of all other old copies, tie 
edition of 1604 alone reads '^peerlesse dame," and in the next line 
matcMesse for " peerltaa." 

In tie line, " Was known a mortal foe," of the editions of 1682 
and 1678, in the copies of 1604 and 1631, the word is "cruell 
foe "; it is also cruell in " Strange Histories," 1607, 

In the line, " Unto a worthy knight," of the copies of 1662, 
1678, and n. d., the epithet is udiiani in the editions ofl604 and 
16S1, as well as in •' Strange Histories," 1607, 

Farther on, " For why," (i. e. wherefore or hecaitse, and not an 
interrogation,) of the copies of 1604, 1607, 16G2, 1678, and n.d., 
is " ¥or while" in the edition of 1631 only. 

For " I must leave my fairest flower," of the editions of 1604, 
1607, and 1631, the copies of 1662, 1678, and a. d. liave"/amot« 
flower." 

In the next stanza, Rosamond ia called " the lady bright," in 
the three earlier copies, and " lie lady/oi>," in the three later 

Again, for the lines, as they stand in 1604, 1607, and 1631, 
"Full oft betweena his princely armes 
Her corpss he did embrace," 

we have, in all the copies in and after 1662, these words, 

"Full oil Toilhoi his princely armea 

Her body be did embrace." 

In the nest line hut two, " Dntill she had recoiv'd :^aine," as 
we Cnd it in 1604 and 1607, we read in all other impressions, 
'■ Unlill he had revio'd againe." 

It would be tedious to carry this minute dissection farther, and 
we will only state generally, that in subseq^uent parts of the same 
ballad "annoy" of the older impressions ia altered toq^ndin 
tbe more modern — " gallant " is altered to Toyol — " inward " is 
altered to very — "came" is altered to went — "lovely eheekes" 
is altered to comely face ; and (without adverting to many other 
variations) at the close of the ballad, the burial-place of Rosa- 
mond ia changed from " Godatow," as it is given in 1604, 1607, 
and 1631, to " Wood-stock;' as it stands in 1662, 1678, and in the 
undated impression. 
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Were we to pursue this investigation tbrougli the small volume 
under review, we should, no doubt, meet with many other dis- 
cordances of text. This course, however, would scarcely be de- 
sirable, even if we had been able to consult perfect exemplars 
of the editions of the " Garland ef Good Will m 1604 and 1631 ; 
but as the sheet that was once our own mas merely a fragment, 
and the Bodleian copy wanti aixteen entire pages we have not 
the means of doing so. Collation of copies dated after the Kes- 
toration would only show thit the authors langiage had been 
more or less corrupted, without at all estaV hshing what he origi- 

So popular was this collect on of ballads and poems during a 
century and a half, that, althou}>h icrj few copua of any date are 
now to be met with, it was so fast multiplied between 1596, when, 
we apprehend, it first appeared, and 1760, the latest date of any 
recorded reprint, that it must have gone through at least thirty 



Deloney, Thomas. — Strange Histories of Songes and 
Sonets of Kings, Princes, Dukes, Lordes, Ladyes, 
Knights and Gentlemen. Very pleasant either to be 
read or songe : and a most excellent warning for all 
estates. — Imprinted at London for W. Barley, and are 
to be sold at his Shop &c. 1607. B. L. 8vo. 40 
leaves. 

This was doubtless a puhlicatiori by Thomas Deloney, consisting 
principally of his own ballads, with a few compositions by other 
writers, whose initials are appended. There was another edilion 
of it in 1612, but only one other copy of this earlier impression 
is known. What is called " The Table " commences at the back 
of the title, and includes twelve ballads, and " a speech betwenne 
certaine Lady(s, being Shepheards on Salisburle plaine," in prose. 
To these are added, without any list of contents applicable to 
them, Deloney's well-known ballad of Fair Rosamond; "A 
Sonnet;" a poem entitled 5oneWa, with "Finis T. R." at the 
end i " A Maydos Letter," (" Fink A. C") ; and '■ A new Dittie 
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in prayse of Money," without any name or initials, containing, 
with seven others, the following spirited stanzas ; — 

" Vertue ia nothing if Money be wanting: 

Vettue is nothing esteemed or sot by. 
Wiaedome is folly and so accounted. 

If it be joyned -with base povortie. 
learning's contemned, wit is condemned, 

Both are derided of rich Miserie. 

" He that Is wealthy is greatly regarded. 

Though he be never so simple a sot: 
Ho that is needy, he is despised, 

Tho ha bare wisedome whicii th' other hath not: 
Though ho have wisodome (which many waiiteth) 

Yet is his credit not worth a grot. 

" When thou haat Money, then friendes thou hast many, 
Wbenitia wasted their friendship is cold: 
Goe by Jeronimo! no man then will thee know. 

Knowing thou hast neither silver nor gold. 

No man will call thee in, no man will set a pin 

For former friendship, though never so old." 

" Go by, Jeronimo," was an almost proverbial expression, from 
Kyd's " Spanish Tragedy," 1599, and instances of its use are in- 
numerable. This poem " in praise of money " is succeeded by 
"An Epigram," to which " Finis quoth B " is appended with sev- 
eral other short productions of the sa ki d 1 di g wh t 
1«rmed four " Wise Sentences." Tb 1 t tw pa^ th 

headed : — " These Sentences follow g w re t p C d t 
in London against the day that K t, J "" *^ 

Cltie at his first comming to the Cr w Th f 11 w 

eommencement of a poem which follow th b 11 d f i 
mond," and is called 

" All you yong man that faine wolde learne to woe. 
And have no meanes nor know not how to doe. 
Come you to mee and marke what I shall say, 
Which being dona, will beare the Wench away. 
First, seeme thou wise and deck thy selfe not meanly. 
For women they be nice, and love to have men olenly. 



1 th 
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•' Next, shew thj- self that lliou hnst gone to aohoole; 
Commeniie her wit, nlthough she be a foole : 
Spcake in her prajse, for women tliey be proad; 
Looke what she sayos for troth must be aloude. 
If she be sad, seeme Ihou ss sad as shae; 
Bnt if that she be glad, then joy with merry glee. 

" And in this mood these women must be olawde. 
Give her a glasEO, a phan, or some saoh gawde, 
Or (if she like) a hood, a capp, or hntt: 
Draw to thy purse and straight way giyo her that. 
This being dona, in time thou shalt her win. 
And when that she is won, 1st tricts of lora begin. 

"If at the horde yon both sit side by aide, 
Say lo her this — Tliat Jove hath no such bride. 
Or if it ohaunoe you both sit face to face. 
Say to hor tiis — Her iookes alone sayes grace. 
Such tricks as this usa oft to her at meat 
For nought doth better please then doth a good conceit." 

The remaining four stanzas are not nearly so good, and turn 
principally on indecent plays upon words. The following couplet 
of an Epigram, subscribed " Finis quoth E," has surviyed to our 

" Dull sayea he is so weake he can not rise, 
Mor stand nor goe; if that be trae, he lyes." 



Delonet, Thomas. — Thomas of Reading, or the sise 
worthie Teomen of the West Now the fift time cor- 
rected and enlarged by T. D. — London Printed by W. 
I. for T. P. 1623. B. L. 4to. 38 kaves. 
Thomas Deloney, t!ie author of this novel, succeeded Elderton 
as the writer of ballads on every public occasion, when it was 
thought that such a production would be salable. Elderton 
ceased to write about the time when Deloney seems to have com- 
menced, namely, 1585 or 1586. Between that date and 1600 hia 
pen was very constantly employed, and ho did not omit to avail 
himself of the excitement occasioned by the Spanish Armada, 
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regarding -whicli he wrote three extaut ballads. ' In the summer 
of 1596 one of his effusions on the dearth of corn was complained 
of by the Lord Mayor, who also mentioned his " booke for the 
Silke-weavers," of which we hear on no other authority (Wright's 
" Eliuabeth and herTlmes,"II.462). Deloney was himself called 
" the ballading silk-weaver." " Eiebard Delonie sonne of Thomas 
Delonie " was christened at 8t. Giles, Cripplegate, on the 16th 
October 1586, and various other membera of the same family and 
name resided in the parish. 

There is no doubt that the work before us, which is a prose 
narrative interspersed with songs, came out prior to 1600, as 
Kempe, the comic actor at the Globe Tlieatre, in that year states 
that Deloney, chronicler of the memorable lives of the " Six Yeo- 
men of the West," "Jack of Newberj,"" The GcntJe Craft,"&c., 
had written ballads on the subject of hia (Kempe's) Morris-dance 
to Norwich. As two plays founded upon " Thomas of Reading " 
were written by Day, Hatbway, Smith, and Haughton in 1601, 
(vide Hist, of Engl. Dram. Poetry, m. 99,) it is most likely that 
the novel had been printed only a short time previously. From 
Kempe's testimony (had we no better) the same date might be 

1 The titles of ths three ballaJs reeiirfling the AnUHda are thase: the 
first was entered at Stationers' Hall on 10th Aug. 1563, by Jolm Wolfe, 
bnt without any mention of tlie name of the author; — "The Queenea 
visiting the Camps at Tilshnria with her Entertainment there: To the 
tnoe of Wilsons Wilde." The second was entered on the same day, and 
in the same manner, and the followine is its title: "AjoyMl Ballad, de- 
claring the happie obtaining of the great Galleazzo, whurein Don Pielto 
de Valdei was the CMefe, throagh the niighlia power and providence of 
God, being a speciall token of his gracious and fatherly goodnes towards 
us, to the great encouragement of all those that willingly fight in the 
defence of bis Gospel! and our good Qaeene of England: To the tune of 
Mounseurs Almaigne." The third was entered, also anonymously, by 
Thomas Orwyn on 31st Aug. 1588, and its title was " A new Ballet of the 
atraunge and most eruell Whippes which the Spauyards had prepared to 
whlppe and torment EngUsh men and women; which were found and 
taken at the Overthrow of oertaine of the Spanishe Shippes in July last 
past, ISeS: To the tune of the Valiant Soldiour." Tha name of the 
author, Deloney, Is only ascertained by his miliala T. D. at the end of 
each broadside. 
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assigned to " The Gentle Craft," but an edition of it printed in 
1598 is known, and it had been entered on the Stafionera' Books 
on the 19th of October, 1597, aa "a boobe called the gentle 
Crafte, intreatinge of Shoo-makers." 

"Thomaa of Reading" was printed in 1612, for the fourth 
time. The fifth impresaon,we see, was not issued until 1623, and 
the Bixth came out in 1632, In the edition of 1623 there is no 
introductory matter, but the story commences immediately after 
the title-page, and concludes on ei^'n. K 2. 



Delonet, Thomas. — The pleasant Historie of John 
Winchcomb, in his yongiier yeares called Jack of ISfew- 
bery, the famous and worthy Clothier of England; de- 
claring his life and love, together with his charitable 
deeds and great Hospitalitie &c. Now the tenth time 
Imprinted, corrected and enlarged by T, D. Haud euro 
invidiam. — London, Printed by H. Lownes, &c. 1626, 
E. L. 4to. 46 leaves. 

This production was even more popular than " Thomas of Bead- 
ing." That work only reached a fifth edition by 162S; but "Jack 
of Newbery " arrived at the eighth edition by 1619, and at the 
tenth edition by 1626. Itwasagdn printed in 1633. According . 
to Warton (Hist. Engl. Poet. IV. 257, 8vo), it was entered for 
publication on the books of the Stationers' Company, March the 
7th, 1596 i but he mistook a year, because 7th March, 1596, was, 
in fact, 7th March, 1597. 

In " Jack of Newbery," as the work before us is usually desig- 
nated, is inserted the celebrated ballad of " Flodden Field," (Rit- 
son'a Ancient Songs, II. 70, ed. 1829,) which is highly appropri- 
ate, as John Winchcomb (according to Fuller, in his " Worthies 
of Berkshire") marched to it at the hea<i of one hundred of his 
own men. He also feasted King Henry VHI. and Queen Kath- 
enne at his bouse at Sewhery. A good deal of moderate poetry 
is interspersed. 
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Demaundes JoTOTia. — The Demaiides Joyous, [Colo- 
phon] Emprynted at London in Fletestrete at the signe 
of the Sonne by me Wynkyn de worde In the yere of 
our lorde M ccccc and xi, 4to. 4 leaves. 

Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin never saw a copy of this extraor- 
dinarily rare tract — so rare that ivc doubt if a second exemplar 
be in existence. Ames copied Palmer, and Herbert Ames, while 
Dibdin was obliged to content himself with the account in Coles' 
MSS. (Typ. Ant. II. Jes.) There are two fij;urea upon the title- 
page representing men eonverang, one bare-headed, and (be 
other in a sort of doctor's gown: over them is the scroll, "The 
Demaiides Joyous." There is no doubt, as Coles remarks, that it 
is a book addressed to the lower orders, and some portions of it 
cannot be quoted. 

A defective reprint of it was attempted some years ago, from 
the unique copy belonging to the late Mr. Heber. There are four 
errors on the first pi^e of it, and even the colophon is not given 
correctly, for Wynkjn de Worde is represented as carrying on 
business at the sign of the Swan, when everybody knows that his 
house bore the sign of the Sun. We may make a few unobjec- 
tionable citations from the original, which will remind the reader 
of Nicholas Breton's •' Cross Answers," of which we have spoken 
on p. 13. 

" Detnaunde. What space is from ys hyest spscfl Of the se, to thedepeatV 
[Answer] Bat a stones oast. [D.] How nmny cslues tayles behoueth to 
■reche ftome the ertlie to the skye. [A.] No more but one if it be longe 
ynough. [D.] Whiche is the brodest water Rnd leest jeoperdye to paeae 
over. [A.] The dew. [D.] Why flriua men dogges out of the chyrcte. 
[A.] Bycanse they come not yp and offre. [D.] What nlmea is worst 
liestowed that man giue. [A.] That is to a blynde man, for as he hatho 
OBJ thynge gyuen hym, he wolde with good wyll se hym hanged by the 
necko that gaue it hym. [D.] Wherfore be there not as many women 
conteyned in y' daunce of ponies as there ba men. [A.] Bycause a 
woman ia ao ferefnll of herte, that she had leuer daunce amonge quloke 
folke than deed." 

This of course refers to the famous painting of the " Dance of 
Death " in old St. Paul's, regarding which see Douce's work on 
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the " Dance of Macaber," 8to. 1833, p. 51, or Ston's '■ Surrey," 
edition of 1599, p. 264. We make another brief qnotalion : — 

"[D.] What was he that slewe the fourth parte of the worlde. [A.] 
Cayne when he slewe his broder abell, ia the whiche tynie was but foiire 
persones ia the worlde. [D.] What man ia ha that geteth his lyvinga 
bacwarde. [A,] That is rope miilter. [D.] What people be they that 
geteth Ihsyr lyuyiige most merylyest. [A.] They be prestes and (hllers, 
for one ayngeth, and the other daunceth." 

Several of tbe questions and answers, as we have already stated, 
cannot in our day be repeated, but others have considerable and 
harmless humor, as for instance where the demand is " Why dooth 
a dogge tourne hym thryes aboute, or that he lyeth hjm downe ? " 
and the reply is " Byeause he knoweth not his beddcs hedo frome 
Ihe fete." It is a curious popular relic, and well merits preserva- 
tion i but in the reprint of it there are about fifty variations from 
the original, to which we have been fortunately able to resort. 

The device of tho printer fills the last p^:e; but Cole, in quot- 
ing only the colophon, misrepresents the spelling of Wynkyn 
de Worde, though he does not go so far as to state that the old 
typographer carried on business " at the sygne of the .iwa/ie," 
instead of the " sonne." That was a discovery made by the editor 
of the modem impression. 



DiCKEKSON, John. — Greene in Coneeipt. New raised 
frotn his grave to write the Tragique Historie of faire 
Valeria of London. Wherein is truly discovered the 
rare and lamentable issue of a Husbands dotage, a 
wives leudnesse and childrens disobedience. Received 
and reported by I, D. Venias non qumrit angulos, um- 
bra gandet. — Printed at London by Richard Bradocke 
for William Jones, dwelling at the signe of the Gunne 
neare Holbome conduit. 1598. 4to. B. L. 67 leaves. 
On the title-page is a woodcut representing Robert Greene, 
atting at a table in his shroud, writing. The object of (he author 
of " Greene in Coneeipt" was to connect his pamphlet with the 
popular name of the writer of so many successful publications ; 
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but iu the dedication, signed John Dickenson, " to my deare 
friend Thomas White, of CorfFe in Dorsetshire," he, witli great 
cmphaas, denies that lie was an imitator of Greene, and yet 
nearly every page proves him to have copied his prototype. 
Dickenson in 1594 had printed " Arisbaa : Euphucs amidst his 
slumbers, or Cupids Journey to Hell," a title that suffieiently 
indicates the source of his inspiration ; and here he promises his 
friend and schoolfellow, White, that he would in due time pen 
something better than "Greene in Coneeipt," which he terms 
one of bis " youth's follies." 

In " an Advertisement to the Reader," the author tells him 
that he fell asleep while perusing Lueian's " Timon," and dreamed 
that he saw before him "the shape of a well proportioned man, 
suted in deaths livery," who said to him : — " I am he whose pen 
was first employed in the advancement of vanilje, and afterward 
in the discovering of vilianie ; " and after quoting his motto, omne 
tulit punctum qui mUeutt iMe duki, Greene proceeds " boldly to 
affirm that my later labonre have made a large part of amends for 
those former vanities." He then informs Dickenson that, by the 
wd of Mercury, he had come from Elysium in order to write the 
story of a female ghost he had seen ; of whom he remarks, " I 
knew who she was, and remembred when she dyed : she lived at 
London in ilorishing estate, and aa lewde a dame as anye in that 
Citye." Greene is only aUowed by Mercury an hour to begin the 
novel, and he leaves the conclusion of it to Dickenson. The 
latter pleads incompetency, but Greene's ghost would listen to no 
excuse, and liaving dreamed out the conclusion of the tale, Dick- 
enson awoke and wrote it down. 

The prose, as we liave stated, is an imitation of Greene; hut 



se, if not better, i 



y Greene himself wrote. 



Valeria is married to an old man named Geraldo, to whom she is 
unfaithful, indulging in every species of pleasure. The folLwmg 
is the beginning of a " Canzon," which she sings to her late : — 
" Happie lot to men asaign'd, 

Harlea with hartca in love oombinde 1 

LovB, the soule of earthly sweetes 

Wlieu with rautnall love it meets; 

Not oonsiating nil in lookes 
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Liko to idols, lay-mens bcxikes, 

Bat who tries this true shall proya, 

Action is the life of love. 
Why slacko we, then, to bath in sweet delight, 
Before our day be turn'd to andlesse night? 

" Fairest things lo nothing fade 
Wrapt in deaths aternoll shade: 
Henoe I prove it beauties crime 
Not to reape the fruits of time; 
Time which passeth swift as thought, 
Time whose hlisse is dearaly bought, 
Dearely bought so aoone to faile na, 
Soone, that should so long availe us. 
Why slaoke wa, then, to bath in sweete delight. 
Before our daye be turn'd to endlessa night? " 
If not -very original in thought, the wording is extremely 
harmonious, and the same praise may be given to another song, 
celebrating Valeria's birthday, by one of her illitit lovers : — 

" Let others use what Calenders they please, 
And oolahrate their common holidayes, 

Shall in my ie&le blaze thy perfection's praise. 
Their names and worth they from thy worth shall take. 
And highly all be honoured for tliy sake. • »■ * 

"HiUle, happy day! to whome the world doth owe 

The hlisBefall issue of that influence, 
Which from the force of best aspects did growe. 

In luckiest house of heaven's circumference. 
Halle, happy dale ! that first did shewe this aire 
To her whom Fairenes selfe doth j-ield more foire! * • • 

" Such and so long may he to me her love. 

As Ha this vow religiously maintaine ! 
So may my plaints her heart to pittie moove. 

As from my heart I speake ! let false hearts faina. 
Haila, happie day I but, then, how happie shea, 
Who makes this day thus happy unto me ! " 

But Dickenson is not satisfied with trying his hand at ordinary 
lyricd measures : he attempts some English hexameters ; and how- 



:r ill-suited t 



'e may consider such verses, then 
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somewhat fashionable hy tlie examples of Sidney, Spenser, Dyer, 
Fraunee, and others, we cannot deny that Dickenson writes them 
quite as well as his rivals, with this additional merit, that he does 
not require us to sacrifice accent, which is the rule in EnglisH, to 
any fancied conformity to the quantities of Greek and Latin ; e. g-, 
"As when a wave-bruis'd barke, long tost by winds in a tempest, 
Straies on a foiraine coast, in danger still to be swKllow'd, 
After a world of feares, with a winter of horrible objects, 
Heaven in a weeke of nights obscnrd, day turn'd to be darknes, 
The shipman's solace, faier Ledas twinnes, at an instant, 
Signea of a calme, are seene, and seene are shrilly sainted: 
So to my drooping thoughts, when sorrow most doth await me, 
Tour subduing lookes, in fayrenesse first of a thousand, 
(Staino to the brightest star tliat glides the roofe of Olympus) 
Calm'd with a kind aspect, vouchsafe large hopes to releve ma." 
Here, with the exception of " subduing," there is no word to 
wMch any other than the ordinary modern pronunciation need he 
given for the sake of the measure ; and even as to " subduing," 
the emphasis in Dickenson's day was frequently laid upon the first 
syllable. 

Of the story of Valeria we really need say no more than that 
it is an example of the misery to wliieh vice ultimately leads ; for 
the once beautiful Valeria dies wretchedly, after having been 
succored and supported hy one of her own servants. This copy 
is the only one we ever happen to have heard of. 



DoBSON, Geoege, — Dobsons Drie Bobbes; Sonne and 
Heire to Scog^n. — London Printed by Valentine 
Simmes. 1607. 4to. B. L. 

In bibiii^raphical catalc^es the date of IGIO is given to this 
work : it is an error, for both the known copies are dated 1607.' 
In an address " To the Reader," without name or initials, we are 
assured " that it is no forraine translation, but a home-bred sub- 

Dusly 
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ject, nor doth ho (the writer) desire any other than his patrimony, 
which is, as being the eldest sonne of Skoggin, to be esteemed for 
no uhao^reling." At the end we are told that the old joker is 
no olher than George Dobsoii, " whose pleasant meriments are 
worthy to be registred among the famous recordea of the jeasting 
Worthies : yea, he hath proceeded farther in degree than Gara- 
gantua, Howleglaase, Tiell, Skoggin, olde Hobsoa or Code." 

We may either suppose that " Tiell" is a misprint for Peele, 
whose jesls were published soon after his deeease in I59G, or that 
the confusion in the old printer's mind arose out of the fact that 
the other name of Howleglasse was nil ; possibly, Howleglasse 
and Tiell changed places, and that we ought to read Tiell Howle- 
glasse. " A mery Jeste of Howleglas " was printed by W. Cop- 
land. " Seoggin's Jests " were also Jn print long before the date 
of any edition that has reached our day. Hobson's Jests came 
out in ie07, but regarding Code we can give no information. 
" Dobaon's "Dry Bobs " is merely a collection of low, stupid, and 
often coarse jokes, not a few of them of long-established reputa- 
tion, but fathered aa infants upon George Dobson, for the sake of 
filling the volume. 



Dove asd Serpest. — The Dove and the Serpent. In 
which is conteined a large description of all such points 
and principles as tend either to Conversation or Nego- 
tiation. Tufa velis ; Tutus erts. — London Printed by 
T. C. for Laurence L'isle, dwelling at the Tygres head 
in S. Pauls Church-yard. 1614. 4to. 50 leaves. 
The "subjects" of the fifteen chapters into which this rather 
dull, but not prosy (for a good deal of translated verse is inter- 
mixed) work is divided, follow the title-page. The dedication to 
Sir Henry Mountagn, Knight, Eecorderof London, ia aubaeribed 
D. T., which some have taken for the initiala of Thomas Dekker 
reversed. This ia not the case. Our old poet, dramatist, and 
pamphleteer never transposed his initiala, and could not have put 
together anything so commonplace. On the other hand, we may 
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be pretty sore that D. T. was the same author who in 1608 and 
1609 had published two small volumes of " Essaj'es politicke and 
morall," and " Essayes morall and tbeologiuall." He waa a man 
veil read in classical authors, whom he quotes freely both in 
Greek and Latin, and some of his versified translations from 
Horace, Juvenal, Virgil, &c. are not amiss; but bis own obaerva- 
tion9 have no originality, and his style is wearisome. He once 
(p. 91) quotes four lines from Spenser's " Faery Queene," (B. I. 
C. 12, St. 42,) but without any accompanying praise, and merely 
by way of illustration of what he means by a tropical expression- 
Spenser is, however, the only ^English poet whom be condescends 
to mention ; and on a single other occasion he refers to a topic 
of the time, when (p. ill) he blames the corruptions that prevail 
in " Great Britaines Court," by which " the prince's breath " is 
sold to "poore needy suppliants" at an excessive rate. As a 
specimen of some little skill in rendering the language of others 
into bis own, we may extract his version of MarlJail's well-known 
epigram, Vilam qua faciunl beatiorem, ^'c, and we will follow 
it by a similar effort by Ben Jonson, which has never been 
printed with his worb<, but which we met with in hia own hand- 
writing at Dulwich. D. T. gives it thus : — 

" The things tbst make man's life more happie ssfme 

Wealth ni 

A fruitfull field, a fier burning still; 
M«ane clothea, no strife tlie mindes rest to confound; 
ludifierent strength, a body firme and sound; 
Warie Simplicitle and equall friends; 
An easie Diet, which no art coniinends; 
The night not drunke,'yet loose and free from care; 
The bed not sad, though cliaste lieyond compare; 
Sleepe which may make the longest darkes but short, 
{Never dislurbd with thoughts of worldly sort.) 
Be etiil welt'plese'd to be that which thou art, 
Anil let thy choyce alTeot no greater part; 
Feare not the day which must thy life up-summe, 
Kor wish the same before the time doe come." 
VOL. 1. 13 
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We now subjoin, from liiaownMS.,1 the terse and nervous man- 
ner in which Ben Jonaon gives it : — 

" The things that mtike the happier life are these, 
Most pleasant Martial; Sabstance got with ease. 
Not labour'rl for, but left thee by thy Sire; 
A goyle not barren ; a oontinuall fire ; 
Never nt lair; eeldome in office gownil; 
A quiet mind, free powers, and body sound ; 
A wise simpiiolty; friands alike stated! 
Thy table without art, and easy rated : 
Thy night not dronken, bat IVoni cares layd wast; 
Ho soure or sollen bed-mate, yet a chast; 
Sleepe that will make the darkest honres switt-pac't; 
Will to be what thou art, and nothing more ; 
Nor feare thy latest day, nor wish therefore." 

D. T. supplies for eomparison the words of the original, which 
Ben Jonson in many respects has so well imitated. His most de- 
fective line certainly is, Nox now ebria, sed sobita curis, in which 
D. T., we venture to think, has succeeded at least as well as our 
great master of Roman English. The amplifications of D. T. are 
detestable, and worst of all his gratuitous and auperfluous paren- 
thesis, — 

"Never diaturbd with tbonghM of worldly sort" 



Dbatton, Michael, — Idea. The Shephearda Garland. 
Fashioned in nine Eglogs. Rowlands Sacrifice to the 
nine Muses, Effugiwnt auidos Carmina sola rogos. — 
Imprinted at London for Thomas Woodcocke, dwelling 
in Pauls Churchyarde, at the signe of the black Beare. 
1593. 4fo, 37 leaves. 

This is Drayton's second known work. Lis " Harmonie of the 
Church" (printed in 1591 and ISIO) being his first. Throughout 
he calls his mistress by the name of Idea; and from this publica- 
tion he derived his own poetical appellation of Rowland, by which 
he was afterwards known and spoken of among his contempora- 

1 See also " Meraoirs of B^ward Alleyn," 8to, 1841, p. 64. 
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ries. This edition dcsorves especial remark, because the work sub- 
sequently underwent numerous and important changes, and more 
especially because it contains several poems that were never re- 
printed by the author. One of these is an elegy, as it may be 
called, upon the death of Sir Philip Sidney, whom Drayton cele- 
brates as Elphin. It is to be observed also, that in posterior im- 
pressions the arguments preceding the eclogues, and the mottfls 
by which they are concluded, were omitted. 

The dedication " to the noble and valerous gentleman. Master 
Robert Dudley," is subscribed Michael Drayton, but in the body 
of the work he never mentions himself but by his assumed and 
favorite name, eometimes only Rowland, or " little Rowland," and 
at others " Rowland of the Rock." 

It is impossible to give an adequate notion of the many altera- 
tions subsequently introduced ; but here and there they are so 
extensive as to give the whole pastoral an appearance of novelty. 
One of the most strikiog of these is " the sixt Eglc^," where Dray- 
ton introduced some very high-fiown praises of the Countess of 
Pembroke ; among other things, speaking of her as a bird; — 
" DsUcious Larke, sweata mnsick of tbe morrow. 

Clears bell of RhelDricke, ringing peales of love; 

Joy of the Angels, sent us from above, 

Eiiobanting Syren, oharmer of all eotrow, 
ThB loftio Bubiect [of] a heavanly tale, 
Thames feiresl Swanue, our snmmers Nightingale." 

The word " of" is inserted in MS. by an old hand, and it was 
evidently omitted by error of the press. The same blunder occurs 
afterwards and is similarly corrected. There are several men- 
tions of Spenser in the eclogues, by his assumed and well-known 
name of Colin : — 

" And I to thae will be as kinde, 
As Colin was to Rosalinda," &o. 

It may be noldced that in the stanza we have just quoted, in 
praise of " Sidney's sister," Drayton adopts an expression Spen- 
ser had applied to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1690, in the sonnet to 
him appended to the first three books of " The F^ry Queen." 
"To thee that art the summer's nightingale: " 
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The poem, contained in Drayton's fourth Eclogue, upoa the 
loss of Sidney, whieh for some reason was not reprinted by the 
author in subsequent editions of his works, may be here fitly 
qnoted at length ; — 

"Melpomine, pnt on Ihy mourning Gaberdine, 
And set thy song unto the dolefull Base, 
And with thy ssble vayle sliadow thy face: 



Whose blessed soule fhe heavens doe now enshrine. 
" Come, Nymphs, and with your Bebeoka ring his lineli; 
Warble forth your wamenting harmony; 
And at his drery futall obsequie 
with Cypres bowes 
masks your fayra Browes, 
And beat your breasts fo chyme his bnryine peale. 

" Thy birth-day was to ali our ioye the even, 
And on tliy death this dolefull song we sing: 
Sweet Child of Pan, and the Castalian spring I 

from us why art thou gone, 
To All up that aweete Angels quier in heaven? 

" 0, whyloniB thon thy issses dearest love, 
WliOQ with gteene Lawrell she hath crowned thee, 
InmiDrtall mirror of all Poesie, 



" Our mirth Is now depriv'd of all her glory ; 
Our Tnburins in dolefull dnmps are drownd ; 
Our viols want their sweet and pleasing sound : 



" dismall day, bereaver of deligl 
O stormy winter, aouraa of all oi 
5 moat untimely and eclipsed m< 

of all delight. 
Darkening that starre which evei 
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" Oh Elphin, Elphinl Though thou haiica he gone, 
In spight of death yet shalt thou live for ave; 
Thy Poasie !a garlanded with Baye, 
aud etlll shall blaze 
thy lasting prayae, 
Whose losse poore shepherds ever shall bemone. 

" Come, Girlea, and with Carnations decke his g'^'fli 
With damaaka Roses and the hyacytit; 
Come with sweete Williame, Marjoram and Mynt, 

nith precious Balmes, 

with hyninea and psalmes; 
His funerall deserves no lesse at all to have. 

" But eee where Elphin sits in fayre Elizia, 
Feeding his flocke on yonder lieavenly playne ; 
Come and behold jon lovely shepheards swayne 

piping hia fill 

on yonder hill. 
Tasting sweete Nectar and Ambrosia." 

In the ecloguo, as he afterwards printed it, Drayton gave hia 
lamentation for the untimely death of Sidney a totally different 
form. Tlie above can hardly be the epitaph on Sidney spoken of 
by N. Baxter ia " Ourania," 1606. (See p. 76.) 

The encomium on Queen Elizabeth under the name of Beta, 
in the third eclogue, is much the same in the earlier and later im- 
pressions. The song in praise of hia miatreas.in the second eelogae, 
was not repeated after 1593, but another substituted ; and the same 
may be said of the " doleftil elegy " imputed, just afterwards, by 
Winken to Rowland. Rowland's description of " Idea," in the 
fifth eclogue, is nearly all new ; and Borrill's denunciation of love, 
in the aeventh eclogue, has little more than the termination of 
the same in subsequent editions. In early life Draytfln was not 
BO particular in the exactness of hia rhymes as be had become 
when he republished bis pastorals. Take for instance the follow- 
ing stanza in Eclogue VEI. 

" The infant age conld deftly carroll love, 
till greedy tliirst of that ambitious honor 
Drew Poels pen from his sweete lasses glove, 
to chaunt of slaughtering broiles and bloody horror." 
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The author subsequently made it stand thus : — 
" That simple age aa simple sang of lOTe, 
Till thirst of empEre and of earthlj- sways 
Drew the good shepherd from bis lasses glove, 
To sing of slaughter and tumnltuons frays." 
Many proofs to the same effect might be found in these pasto- 
rals. The tale of Dowaabell and the Shepherd, in the eighth 
eclogue, underwent little or no change. 

The copy we have here used has the autograph of Kobert Earl 
of Essex, Queen Elizabeth's beheaded favorite, upon the title- 
pa^e. We dare not impute to him Taiious MS. alterations, but 
they are most of them singularly judicious. For instance, in one 
place Drayton mentions Chaucer, — 

" Or else soma Roumunt unto us areed 

■Which good old Geffrey taught thee in thy youth." 

Here Geffrey is misprinted Godfrfy, but altered to Geffrey in 
a LandwrilJng of the tame. Again, in Drayton's song in pr^se of 
Beta (i. t. Queen Elizabeth), we meet with this couplet : — 
" And tune tha taber and the pipe to the sweet violons, 
Aud move the thunder in the ayre with lowdest clarions." 

Here " move " ought probably to be mocke, and to that word it is 
amended in MS. 

We never saw more than two copies of Drayton's " Shepheards 
Garland," 4to, 1593 ; one that belonged to the lal« Mr. Heber, 
and the other the exemplar we have employed. 



Deayton, Michael. — Endimion and Phcebe. Ideas 
Latmus. Pkcehus erit noslri princeps, et carminis Av^ 
thor. — At London, Printed by James Roberts for John 
Busbie. n. d. 4to. 25 haves. 

This is a production which Drayton thought fit wholly to sup- 
press ; for the few lines he inserted from it in his " Man in the 
Moon," some years afterwards, cannot l>e said to contradict the 
general statement, that after the first appearance of " Endimion 
and Phcebe," he never acknowledged it as one of his works. 
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He dedicated it in a sonnet, Bubseribed with his name at length, 
" To the excellent and most accomplisht Ladie, Lueie Countesse of 
Bedford ; " and although be rejected the poem it introduced, he 
did not suppress this sonnet, which appeared among the pieces he 
collected and printed in 1605. At the back of the sonnet is a 
laudatory effusion of the same kind with the initials E. P., (which 
we cannot satisfactorily assign,) and there Drayton is addressed by 
his poetical name of Rowland. It begins — 

" Kouland, when first I read thy stately rymea 

In Sheaphearda weades, when jet thou liv'dst unfeuown, 
Mot seene in pnblique in those former tjmes, 

But anto Ankor tund'st thy Pypa alone, 
I then beheld thy chaste Ideas fame," Jtc., 
clearly referring to his " Idea. The Shepheards Garland," of 
1593. The poem before us has no date, but it must have been 
printed jn 1594, because it is not only alluded to, but quoted by 
Thomas Lodge in his " Pig for Momus," which came out in 1595, 
The sonnet by E. P. is succeeded by one entitled " To Idea," to 
which the initials S. G. are appended ; and there is no writer of 
that period to whom they can be appropriated hut Stephen Gos- 
son, who continued a miscellaneous poet until 1595 and 159S,and 
who may then have been one of Drayton's admhers. S, G. says 
of Drayton, 

" Borne to create good thonghts by thy rare woorth, 
Whom Nature with her bounteous store doth blesse, 
More excellent then Art can set thee forth, 
Happy in more then praises can espressa." 
The body of the poem, which is in couplets, (like Marlow'a 
" Hero and Leander," written probably before Drayton began to 
print, although not published until 1598,) commences on the next 
leaf, marked with the signature B, thus : — 

" In l-ima whence sprang old Poets fmne, 
From whom that Sea did firet derive her name, 
The blessed bed whereon the Muses lay. 
Beauty of Greece, the pride of Asia ; 
Whence Archelam, whom times historifie, 
First unto Athens brought Phylosophie; 
In this faice Region, on a goodly Pl^ne, 
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We soon arrive at a passage which Drayton would, perhaps, 
never have written, had rot Spenser printed something even be^ 
ter in Cantti 12 of Book II. of his " Fairy Queen," st. 70 and 71. 
Drayton's lines are beautiful, and refer to the various songs of the 

" The Nightingale, woods Herauld of the Spring, 
The whistling Woosell, Mavis oarroling, 
Tuning tlieyr trebbles to the wafers fall, 
Which made tha musioque more angelioallj 
Whilst gantle Zepkyre murmuring among 
Kept tyme, and bara tha burthen to the song." 

It is quite needless to follow the story in which, in general, Dray- 
ton more imitates the style of Marlow than of Spenser. He seems, 
almost expressly, to avoid anything like a resemblance to Shafc- 
speare, whose •' Venus and Adonis," it will be remembered, had 
come out in stanzas in the preceding year, and whoso " Lucrece," 
also in stanzas though of a difierent form, was printed in the same 
year as Drayton's " Endimion and Phcebe." i The following be- 
gins an account of a meeting between the two : — 

Whom heavy sleepe had lately ceas'd upon, 

I Id the edition of Shakspeare ( Whitlaker and Co. 13B9), Vol. VI. p. 525, 
B mistake is committed, where it is said that Drayton, after the original 
impression of his " Legend of Matilda " in 1594, left out a stanza in wiiich 
eipress reference was made, and praise given, to Shakspeare's " Lucrece," 
also published in 1594. The fact is that Drayton did not omit the stanza 
until after 1596, and two years, hi a question of the kind, ara highly im- 
portant. The edition of 1696 bears the following title, and we will add to 
it the three, stanzas as they are there given, which clearly allude to 
Daniel, Shakspeare, Churchyard, and Lodge: — 

" The Tregfcali Leg™d of Robert Dulie of Nomnniiy, Buroamed Shorttbigh, 
nSOLt aoom to milism Conqnetot, with the Legfnd of Matilda the cbast, danghtet 
to tbo Lord Robert Fitawoter, poy«ODed by Kiog John. And tbe Le^Qod of PieFd 
Oavoilon, the jreat Earle of Cornwall, and mightj' fiiiourite of King Bdward the 
BBCond. By Michaell Drajton. Tbe latter two by him newly ooTKCted and ang- 
monted, — At London, Printed by Js. Roberts for K. L, and ate to be solde at bla 
shop at the Weat doore of Paules. 1596." 4to, 

The stanzas, as they originally appeared in 1594, are thus repeated 
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Kneeling her downe, him in her arms she clips, 

And with sweet kisses aealeth up his lips, 

Whilst from her eyea leares, streaming downe in ahowra, 

Fell on bis oheekes like dew upon the flowra, 

In globy cirolaa like pare drops of Milk 

Sprinokled on Rosea, or fine crimson ailfc. 

Touching his hrow, this ia the aenle (quoth she) 

Where Beauty sits in all her Maiestiel 

She cails hla eye-lida those pure chrlatHll covers, 

Which do iiiclnde the looking glaase of Lovers ; 

She calls his Upa the sweet delicloua folds 

Which rare perfume and precious incense holds ! 

She calls his soft smooth Allablaster skin 

The Lawne which Angels are attyred in." 

in lEflB: the first praises Daniel, the second Shakspeare, and the third 
Churchyard and Lodge: — 

" Yoke Rommondl, of aU so hijhly graced, 

Hecorded In the laaUng booke of Fame, 

And In our SiJntsd Legendaric placed 

B< him who itrives to stelUfie ber name ; 



L Poeta stILl applaud her pr^se ; 
i hee ttefr glorj high'st ran aiae 



Therefore, if any quarrel ever occurred between Drayton and Shak- 
speare, which led the former afterwards to omit the stanza upon " Lu- 
crece," it is probable that it did not happen until subsequent to 1696. We 
are the mora anxious to set this matter right, because the question arose 
one of our original error in 1B43. See the edition of Shatspeare's Works 
in that year, Vol. VIIL p. 411. 
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We have already stated that Lodge in his " Fig for Momus," 
1595, expressly citea "Endimion and Phcebe"; and the Epistle 
where he does so is addressed " to Master Michael Drayton," 
whom he has also called Rowland in an Eclogue between TVagrin 
and Goldo, — Golde being only the letters of Lodge transposed. 
The moat interesting part of " Endimion and Phuebe," on some 
accounts is the latter end, where Drayton bestows high praise 
upon Lodge, hy the name of Goldey, upon Spenser, by the name 
of Collin, and upon Daniel, by reference to his " Delia." It may 
be thought somewhat singular that he does not speak of Shak- 
speare; hut he also omits Marlow, who was then recently dead, and 
of wliose " Hero and Leander " Drayton's effusion most reminds 
ns. His address to Spenser, Daniel, and Lodge runs thus ; — 
" Dear Collin, lat my Muse excused be, 
Which rudely thus presumes to sing by ttee, 
Although her stralnes be harsh untun'd ajid ill, 
Nor can attayue to thy divinest skill. 

" And thou, the sweet Museus of these times. 
Pardon my rugged and unfiled rymes. 
Whose scarce invention is too meane and base, 
When Delias glorious Muse dooth come in place. 

" And thon, my Goldey, which in Sommer ddyea 
Haat feasted us with merry roundelByesj 
And, wbeo my Muse scarce able was to Sye, 
Didst imp bar wings with thy sweete Poesie," 
The last line would indicate tbat Lodge, being an older poet 
than Drayton, had lent him some assistance by imping, or mend- 
ing, the wings of his poesy. Lodge was certainly a writer ten years 
before we hear of Drayton, and perhaps the latter was indebted 
to the Ibrmcr for improvements introduced into his " Harmony of 
the Church," 1591 , or into his " Idea. Tbe Shepherds Garland," 
1593. Daniel, who is referred to in the preceding qualorzain, bad 
(as we have seen, p. 210) published his " Delia," with great ap- 
plause, in 1592. Spenser's Faslorals had been before the world 
about fifteen years, and the first portion of his " Fairy Queen " 
about four years. 

But a single perfect copy of Drayton's " Endimion and Fhfflbe " 
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reraaina to us ; but an exemplar, wanting the title-page, has been 
lonir in the possession of the editor. It ia said in Lowndes's Bibl. 
Man. edit. 1858, p. 672, that "a unique copy is in the Bridge- 
water Collection " : this is a mistake. The error arose out of the 
fact that the editor of the " Bridgcwater Catalogue," 4to, 1837, men- 
tioned " Endimion and Ph<ebe " only by way of illastration. The 
only copy he then Itnew of was his own, wanting the title-page ; 
but he has since discovered another, which is quite perfect. 
Various worts are, in the same manner, mentioned in the Bridge- 
water Catalogue which were not, and are not, in the Earl of 
Ellosmere's library. 



Dratton, Michael. — The Owle. By Michael] Drayton 
Esquire. JVoctuas Athenas. — London Printed by E. A. 
for E. Wliite and N. Ling. ifec. 1604. 4to. 27 leaves. 
The author states, in an address " to the Reader," that " this Braall 
poem was lastly finished," alnjost a year before it was printed, and 
that it was postponed to his gratulatory effusion on the arrival of 
King James. He dedicated it in a sonnet to his " most esteemed 
patron Sir Walter Aston, Knight," and there refers to his " Bar- 
ons Wars," which had already been about fen years in type. For 
some reason not explained, " The Owl " was not included in the 
collection of Drayton's works which he published jn 8vo, lfi05,but 
it was inserted in the folio of 1619, and in all subsequent impres- 

It appears by Sir David Murray's account of the Privy Purse 
expenses of Prince Henry, preserved in the Audit Office, that 
Drayton was an annuitant to the extent of £I0 a year. The doc- 
ument applies to two years, and Joshua Sylvester's annuity of 
£20 is entered for both years, while Drayton's is only for one 
year. Perhaps his name had only been recently placed upon the 
list. 

On the litlc-p^e of " The Owl " is a woodcut representing that 
bird surrounded by " chattering pyes." It is from end to end a 
satirical apologue, and passages might easily be pointed out that 
possibly gave offence. That it was popular we need not doubt; and 
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it is twice spoken of by N. Baxter, in bis " Ouraaia," 1606, (see 
p. 76,) as " Madge Howlet's Tale." 

" And every Stationer hath now to sale 
Pappe with a Hatchet and Madge Howlet's Tale." 

And again afterwards, -— 

" Learned Drayton hath told Madgahowlet's Tale 
In oOTOrt Terse of aweeteat madrigale." 
It certainly is " covert verse," but in ten-syllable couplets, with- 
out any lyrics such as madrigals were usually composed in. 



Drayton, Michael. — The Legend of the Great Croni- 
wel. By Michael Drayton Esquier. — At London 
Printed by Felix Kyngston'and are to be sold by I. 
Flasket &c. 1607. 4to. 25 leaves. 

This fine poem is gratefully inscribed by its author " to the de- 
serving memorie of my worthy Patron, Sir Walter Aston , Knight " ; 
and the dedication is followed by two pages of notes, which Dray- 
ton states ought to have been placed in the mai^in, had not the 
type, without his knowledge, been chosen too large. The last 
of these notes deserves remark ; " The 34. pa^e the 1. stanza, 
Pierce the wise Plowman &c. The moraSl of Contrition and the 
Frier, the matter of which is Pierce Plowmans in his vision, the 
workmanship therof wholly mine owoe, containing about 10. 
stanzas." It is in fact substantially taken, necessarily with much 
alteration and considerable improvement, from Passvs Viceiimui 
of " Fierce Plowman's Vision," and Drayton has introduced it 
with great ingenuity and good effect. All the rest is the poet's 
sole composition, the incidents being adopted from the history of 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who is made to narrate his own Hfe in 
the same manner as the heroes of" The Mirror for Magistrates." 
Prefixed lo the " Legend " are commendatory lines by I. Cooke, 
Henry Lucas, and Christopher Brooke. 
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Drayton, Michael. — Poems by Michael Drayton Es- 
qujer. Collected Into one Volume. With sondry Peeces 
inserted never before imprinted, — London printed for 
John Smethwick. 1619. fol. 247 leaves. 

There is no date on the general engraved title-page of the vol- 
ume, but each division has a separate printed title, and all are 
dated 1619, the year when the colleoled impression of Drayton's 
poems made its appearance. Nevertheless, it does not contain all 
that Drayton had previously published, as he never reprinted the 
whole of his " Idea's Mirror," 4(o, 1594, (a collection of love son- 
nets,) nor any part of his " Phtebe and Endyniion," excepting the 
few lines inserted in " The Man in the Moon," which is the last 
piece in the volume before us. There is little doubt that it was 
printed under the supervision of Drayton.' 

' We may here insert H copj of the title-page of the unique volume! — 
"Ideas Mirrour. Amours in Quatorzslns. Che lerceelace auaidomanda. 
— At London, Printed by James Roberts for Nicholas Linge. Anno. 
1694." 4ta. It consists of 51 sonneCs, some of which were afterwards 
reprinted by Drayton, bat many of them never nguin saw the light. The 
second line of the following dedicatory sonnet to Anthony Coolie, Esq., 
shows that the pieces included In the volume had bean wrilteu some 
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The last line ia Sidney's In one of bis sonnets in "Astropbel and Stella." 
It is not 80 clear to whom Drayton alludes when be says thai they had 
"filched" from Desportes and Petrareb. Spenser had printed sonnets 
HVowedly ftom Petrarch and Bellay. We subjoin Drayton's last sonnet 
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Dkayt ON, Michael. — The Battaileof Agincourt. Fouglit 
by Henry the fift of that name, King of England &c. 
The Miseries of Queene Mat^arite &c. Kimphidia, the 
Court of Fayrie. The Quest of Cinthia. The Shep- 
heards Sirena. The Moone-Calfe. Elegies upon sundry 
occasions. By Michaell Drayton Esquire. — London, 
Printed for William Lee &c. 1627. fol. 116 leaves. 

A portrait of the author by William Hole follows the title-page, 
and facing it is Drayton's Dedication " to the gentlemen of Eng- 
land." " The Vision of Ben Jonson on the Muses of bis friend 
M. Drayton " introduces other complimentary poems by I. Vaughan 
and John Beynolds, related perhaps to tbe Henry Reynolds to 
whom Drayton addressed his Epistle " Of Poets and Poesy." What 
are called " Elegies upon Sundry Occasions," which close the vol- 
ume, are in fact, with a few exceptions, merely epistles. Only five 
can he termed " elegies," in the common acceptation of the word. 



Drout, John. — The pltyfull Historie of two loutng Ital- 
ians, Gaulfrido and Bamardo le vayne : which ariued in 
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the countrey of Grece, in the time of the noble Em- 
peroure Vaspasian, And translated out of Italian into 
Englishe meeter by Ihon Drout, of Thauis Inne Gentle- 
man. Anno lo70. — Imprinted at London by Henry 
Binneman, dwelling in Enightrider streete, at the signe 
of the Mermayde. 8vo. E. L. 32 leaves. 

This ie a new, and not very euphonious, name to be added to the 
list of our early English versifiers. The poem haa only compara- 
tively recently been discovered, and it has not been noticed by 
any bibliographer. Malone, in a note upon " Eomeo and Jaliet," 
(Shalcap. by Bosw. VI. 4,) speaks of the entry of it at Stationers' 
Hall in 1570, adding, " I suspect that it was a prose narrative of 
the story on which our author's play was construeted." He was 
■wrong in both conjectures ; for it is not prose, and it has not the 
remotest connection with the incidents of " Romeo and Juliet." 

It was mentioned, however, in connection with " Romeo and 
Juliet " in the earliest instance in which it is alluded to. We refer 
to that remarkable eoUeolion, published by L C-, called "A poore 
Knight hisFallace of private Pleasures," 1G79, where, on ugn. Bii 
b, we meet with the following lines : — 

" Verona path wB lefts, where Romeua doth Ijs, 
Where Juliet with Iconla injoy a place thereby ; 
Gaulfrido lyeth in Venis, Barnardo doth the eama, 
And the Arestons only child which Gnosis hath lo name." 
This quotation shows that the tale had attracted attention not 
very long after its publicalJon by Dront. Of him we know abao- 
Intely nothing ; but we may speculate, in the irregular spelling 
of names at that period, that he was descended from the John 
Droyt who in the household-boot 20 and 21 Henry VIH. is enu- 
merated as one of the minstrels attending upon the court, who 
were each paid 40s. quarterly. Yet at the end of the piece in 
hand we read, " Finis q* lobn Grout Gent.," which may lead to 
the belief that the author's name was really Grout, and not 

Four introductory copies of verses, by W. W., K. W., T. P., and 
T. Smith, afford no personal informaljon, but Drout himself, (for 
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so we shall spell his name,) in a prose " Preface to the Reader," 
speaks of his contemporary Underdowne, who, we know, was the 
writer of a poem on " Theseus an<l Ariadne," in Iftee, and who 
we gather was also the aulhor of some work upon the friendships 
of Tilnsaud Gesjppus, Orestes and Pjlades, &c. The title-page 
before us slates that " Gaulfrido and Barnardo" was a translation 
from the Italian ; and the use there of the word " arrived " for 
happened, and other cjroumstances, may strengthen our belief of 
the fact i but we are not aware of the existence of any foreign 
original for the few incidents of the story, in the course of which, 
when speeches occur, they are marked, as in a play, by prefixes. 
This is unusual in narrative poems; but when Achelley printed 
his " Didaco and Violenta " in 1576, (see p, 5,) he followed the 
precedent Drout concludes his prose preface by this couplet ; — 
" Retide ere thou judge, then jmige thy fill, 
But judge the besr, add mende Ihe yll." 
This " pitifuU History " is sad indeed, for no person concerned in 
it escapes death; even the mariners of a ship that conveyed one 
of the two heroes are all drowned, while the rival friends, Gaul- 
frido and Bamardo, the lady they are in love with, as well as her 
father and mother, all come to untimely ends. Nobody aurrives. 
The tale, as far as a trial for murder is concerned, reminds us of 
the incidents of Titus and Gesyppus, and some parts of it are 
not badiy told ; but the conclusion, and the annihilation of all 
parties, no matter how remotely connected, is nothing short of 
ridiculous. The two friends Gaulfrido and Barnardo, who had 
been unexpectedly parted, meet tigaia as unexpectedly, and one 
of them, on an early page, thus narrates the grief he had expe- 
rienced at the separation : — 

" Thus woald I vewe, and dayly thinko 
that thou mouldst after hye. 
Now would I thinke unto my aelfe 

thy shippe for to espyo; 
But all for nouglit : the longer I 

did gaze in open ayre. 
The larder slill thou wast from me, 

eo much the more my care. 
Whan as I had in memorie 
our parents that be dead. 
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my senses Ihey were gone." 

Drout observes no poetical propriety in the telling of his story, 
and mixes up the most incongruous materials and absurd images. 
The following ia worth quoting, as it gives a glimpse of the man- 
ners of the time, where a party begin to dance : — 

"Them 

Then Robin hood was called for, 

and Malkin ere they went, 
Bnt Barnard ever to the majda 

a loving loobe he lent; 
And ho would very fayne have daunst 

with hir, if tliat hB duret: 
As he was offering, Galfryd caught 

hir by the hand at furst." &o. 

It was this dance that led to the catastrophe. Gaulfrido being 
suecessful with the lady, Barnardo kills himself, and Gaulfrido, 
finding his friend's dead body, stabs himself with the same sword. 
Charina, beloved by them both, follows the double example, and 
her parents seem to think that they can do no less. After " Finis 
qd John Grout, gent." comes the following epilogue to the whole 
subject, which, as we have eixptaincd, has been soffiewhat dramat- 
ically treated : — 



hat she may vanquishe ttsytorB all 
whlche seelteth hir decaj'; 
he good and godly bo 1 knowe 
oonlinually will pray." 

of Felton, the Nortons, Etc., is here, no 
e words " now they be dead " must relate 
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to them, and not to the characters engaged in the story. There 
aeems no particular reason why the Queen should he prayecl for, 
in oonaequenco of the slaoghter of Gaulftido, Barnardo, Charina, 
Tisbine her father, her mother, and all the ii 



Drummond, William. — Forth Feasting. A Panegyricke 
to the Kings most excellent Majestic. Flumina sen- 
serunt ipsa. — Edinbui^h, Printed by Andro Hart, 
1617. 4to. 8 kaves. 

This is an anonymous puhlication by W. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, afterwards included in his worka ; but in the sale cat- 
aloguea of various periods we only find a single trace of it Hcber 
had no copy. 

Il is a favorable specimen of the veraification, rather than of 
the genius, of Drummond, for the images, like the ganeral sub- 
ject, are Tiolent, and it opens with one of the mo?t ettravagant, 
where the poet supposes the mountains lo 'itand on tiptoe to wit- 
ness the arrival of Jamea I. in Scotland. The Forth bpeakw. — 

"What blnstrlng noise now intan-Qpts my sleepeT 
Wliat eohoiug shouts thus clenve my chrystal Deep, 
And call mee hence out of my watrie Court? 
What melodia? what sonndB of joye and sport 
Be these heere hurl'd from eT'cie neiglibonr Spring? 
With what lowd rumours do the Mounlaines ting, 
Which in unuauall pompe on lip-toea ataad, 
And (full of wonder) over-looke the land ? " 

For the mountains to stand on tiptoe on the occasion waa cer- 
tainly very " unusual pomp." The Forth afterwards addresses 
the King in these commonplaces of poetry : — 

" To virgins flowrs, to sun-burut Earth the raine, 
To marinei? faire winds amidst Che maine; 
Coole shades to pilgrimes, which hotc glances burne, 
Please not so much, to us as thy relume." 

The following ends with an absurd and impious piece of fiat- 
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" Eye of onr westsrne world, Msrs-dauntinE king, 
Witli whose renowne the Earths seven olimHts ring, 
Thy daods not only claime these Diademea 
To which Thame, Liffy, Taje subject their streames, 
But to tby Vertuea rare, aud gifts is duB 
All that the Planet of the yeare doth view: 
Snre, if the world above did want a Prince, 
The World above to it would take thee hence." 

Afterwards the poem proceeds better and more naturally ; — 

"Ah! why should Isis onlie see Thae shine? 
Is not thy Forth, as well as Isis, tliine? 
Though Isis vaunt shee hath more wealth in store, 
Let it sufBce thy Forth doth love thea more. 
ThouBli shee for beautie may compare with Seine, 
For swaniies and Sea-NjTnpha with Iniperiall RhenB, 
Yet in the title may bee claim'd in Thee, 
Nor shee, nor all the world can match with mee." 

It concludes with some of the most pleasing lines in the tract ; 
" ! lore these bounds, whereof thy royall Stemma 

More than an huudreth were a Diademe. 

So aver gold and hayea thy browea adome, 

So never Time maj see thy race ont-wome; 

So of thine owne still majst Thou bee desir'd, 

Of Strangers fear'd, redoubted, and aiimir'd: 

So Memorie the praise, so pretious Honres 

May character thy name in starrie flowres; 

So may thy high exployta at last make eyen 

Wilh Earth thy empire, Glorie with the Heaven." 
We may doubt whether we ought not to read above " So Mem- 
orie Ihy praise": if not, the line is hardly intelligible. This ia 
the poem which Ben Jonson told Drummond, for the sake of 
pleasing King James, he wished he had written, — " yett that he 
wished, to please the King, that piece of Forth Feasting had been 
his owne."— Conv. with Drummond, (Shaksp. Soc, edition, by 
D. Laing, 1842,) p. 7. 

The copy we have used is the more interesting because it has 
the author's aut<^raph at the end. Perhaps it was a gift to some 
friend — not to Ben Jonson, or he would also have placed his 
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Dyek, Sir Edward.— Sixe IdilHa, that is Sixe small, or 
petty Poems, or jEglogiies, chosen of the right famous 
Sicilian Poet Theocritus, and translated int« English 
verse. Bum dejiuat amnis. — Printed at Oxford by Jo- 
seph Barnes. 1588. 4to. 8 leaves. 

This work, though unquestionably- by Sir Edward Djer, has 
never been meotioned by any bibliographep, nor does it appear 
to have been known to any poetical antiquary. The same may 
be said of a prose production, no doubt also by Dyer, published 
three years earlier nnder the title of " The Prayae of Nothing," 
which came from the press of Hugh Jackson. Of each only a 
^ngle copy remains to us, Edward Dyer, wbo was not knighted 
until 1596, was born at Sharpham Park, Somersetshire, but the 
year is not recorded in the registers of the parish. The date of 
his death, at a, very advanced age, has not hitherto beeu ascer- 
tained, but we give it from the register of St, Saviours, South- 
wark, ia the following terms : — 



A search in the Prerogative Office has not procnred his will, or any 
copy of it ; bat we learn from the original records formerly pre- 
served in the Chapter House, Westminster, that in 9 Jac. 1, Cath- 
erine Dyer, his widow, commenced a suit in the Court of Requests 
against John Earl of Mar to enforce the payment of a rent-chai'"* 
of £100 per annum upon the Manors of Middlegowey and 
Othury.in Somersetshire, granted to her by her late husband. Sir 
Edward Dyer, The result does not appear among the Decrees 
and Orders. In 1598, as we learn from the Token-books of St. 
Saviours, Sir E, Dyer lived in Winchester House, and he was in 
the habit of giving a buck annually to the church -ward ens. He 
was made Chancellor of the Order of the Garter in the year be 
was knighted (1596), and in his official capacity, on 7th May, 
1598, he addressed a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury (preserved 
at Lambeth) on the subject of the Feast of which his lordship was 
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Lieutenant,! jje never published anything that hore more than 
his ioitiala, which, as M. D. (i. e. Master Dyer), are inserted at the 
end of a poem in " The Paradise of Dainty Devices," 1576. In 
1582 a collection of ItaUan Proverbs, &c. was dedicated to him by 
John Florio, but we believe Ihey were not printed, (Sale of Bright's 
MSS. June, 1844 ;) and in February 1583, according to a letter 
from N. Fant to Anthony Bacon, Dyer returned to England from 
a mission with which he had been charged to the Low Countries. 
In 1585 he wrote and printed his " Prayse of Nothing," a speci- 
men of paradoxical playfulness, and it was followed by the work 
the title of which stands at the head of the present artiele. His 
initials are given in the following form at the back of the title- 
page. 

" E. D. 

Lilwnter hio et omnia exantlabitur 
Labor, In tuse spem, gratis." 
Although Dyer was one of those who, with Spenser, Sidney, and 
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■' The Tlj o£f Maje 98. Enwim) Btbb." 

The above is from Lambeth MS. No. 706. On Ist May, 1698, according 
to Slow, [edit. 1806, p. 130T,) the ambassadors had returned ftom France. 
We apprehend that Sir Edward's father was Sir James Dyer, the cele- 
braled Judge who died in lbS2, and of whom the following anecdote is 
toldinMS.Harl. 63631 — "Upon a time, when tha late Lord Treasurer, 
Sir William Cecil, came before Justice Dyer in the Common Pleas, with 
bis rapier by his side, tbe Justice told him that he must lay aside his long 
pen-knife, if hs would come into that Court. This speech was free, and 
tbe sharper beoause Sir William was then Secretary." 

By a letter from N. Faunt, also preserved at Lambeth (MS, 647), it 
appears that on 28th Feb. 16S3, Sir E. Dyer " had returned from his em- 
ployment in the Low Countries." 
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Gabriel Harvey, in 1580 and 1581, endeavored to introduce the 
classic metres into English, and although in 1585 he printed a 
specimen (one of the very earliest in our language) of undramatic 
blank-verae in his " Prayse of Nothing," he translated these 
" Idillia" of Theocritus in rhyme. They are the 8th, 11th, 16th, 
18th, 2Ist, and 31st Idyls, and in various measures. The fol- 
lowing, in twelve-syllable lines, concludes the first Idyl in the 
volume : i- 

" O Daphnis, what a dulcet month and voice thou hast [ 

'Tis sweeter thee to heare than honie-eombea to tast. 

Take thee these pipes, for thou in singing doat exceil. 

rf me, a Goatehearde, thou wilt teach to sing so well, 

This brolten horned Goate on thee bestow I will. 

Which to the verie brimm the paila doth ever fill. 
So tlien was Daphnis glad, and lept and clapt his bandes. 

And danst as doth a fawne when by the danira he standes. 

Menaicas greev'd, the thing his mind did much dismaie, 

And Bad as Bride he was upon the mariage daie. 

Since then among the Shepeheardes Daphnis ohiefe waa had, 

And toolte a Nimpbe to wife, when he was but a lad." 

The second Idyl in the volume (the 11th of Theocritus) opens 
thus ji^ingly : — 

" O Nicias, tliere is no other remedie for love, 
With Dinting or with spriiiMinf; on, that ever I could prove. 
Beside the Muses nine: this pleasant medsnn of the minde 
Growes among men, and seems but lite, yet verie hard to finde." 
In the last Idyl Dyer again varies t« six-syllable lines, rhyming 
in couplets, a measure that afterwards, for lyrical pieces, beeame 
somewhat popular, having been adopted by Shakspeare ; and it is 
devoted to the fable of Venus and Adonis, a subject our great 
dramatist also adopted, but in a totally different form and man- 
ner. Dyer gives it thus ; — 

'■ When Venus first did see 
Adonis dead to be, 
With woeful tatter'd heare. 
And cheekes eo wan and seare, 
The winged Loves she bad 
The Bore should straight be had. 
Forthwith like birdes thay flie. 
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And thtougb thE wood ihay hia. 

The woeful! bes?t they finds, 

And him with cordes thay biiide." 

Tlie Boar is accused and accurst by Venos, but be excuses 

himself bj asserting tbat be only wished U, kiaa and not to wound 

Adonis. He tails upon Venus to deprive bim of his offending 

we meet with an unusual triplet. 






" Wherfnre theae teeth, Venus, 
Or punish or cutout. 1 

Why beare I ui my snowt ^ 
These needless teeth about ? ) 
If this may not suffice, 
Cut off my chaps likewise." 
"Snowt" and "chaps" are not yery well-sounding words in 
English poetry, and Dyer might easily have avoided tbem had he 
wished it. The pieee, which consists of only forty-seven lines, 
concludes thus ; — 

"To ruth he Venus moves. 
And she commands the Loves 
His bauds for to untie. 
Aflet he came not nie 
The wood, but at her wil 
He followde Venus still, 
And cumming to the fira, 
lie burnt up his desire." 

" With desire" would perhaps be more inteUigible. We may 
add that the specimen of undramatic blank-verse of which we have 
spoken, in Dyer's " Prayse of Nothing," is not in the usual ten- 
syllable iambics, afterwards i-onstantly employed, but only differa 
from twelve-syllable rhymes in not having the jingle. It was, 
however, a novelty in its way in 1585, and on this account it 
principaUy merits notice. It is a version of a small part of 
Petrareb's " Triumph of Death," and reads more like plain prose 
than measured verse. 
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East Indies. — The Journal, or Dayly Register, contayn- 
ing a true manifestation, and Historical! declaration of 
the voyage, accomplished by eight shippes of Amster- 
dam, under the conduct of Jacob Corneliszen Neck Ad- 
miral!, and Wybrandt van Warwick Vice-Admirajl, 
which sayled from Amsterdam the first day of March, 
1598. Shewing the course they kept, and what other 
notable matters happened unto them in the sayd voyage. 
— Imprinted at London for Cuthbert Burby and John 
Flasket r And are to be sold at the Royall Exchange, 
and at the signe of the black beare in PauJes Church- 
yard. 1601. ito. E.L. 63 leaves. 
This tract ia principally curious from ita rarity, for the details 
of the voyage of these Dutch ships present few incidents of 
interest. The title-page has a woodtut of a ship in full sail (the 
st«Tn towards the spectator) with the wind, represented by a face 
in the ebuds, blowing strongly. " The Journal" commences im- 
mediateiy afterwards ; and it is, at the beginning, more in the 
form of the log-book of a ship than anything else. Aa we proceed, 
the information is more general, and on fol. 5 b. we have " a 
description of the Island de Ceme, which was now named Mauri- 
IJus, lying 21 degrees to the South of the Equinoctiall line " ; 
from whence we gather that these vbitors were the first to give 
the island De Cerne the name of Mauritius. Afterwards we have 
descriptions of the town of Tuhan in Java Major, of the island 
of Amboyna, of the Islands of Banda, Ternate, &e. ; but the 
moat remarkable portion of the pamphlet is the eariy Malay 
vocabulary it furnishes, which is thus introduced : 

" Some words of the Malish speech, which langnaga is used throughout 
the East Inrties, hs French is in our ooantrie, wherewith a man may 
travell over all the land." 

Taking this literally, it serves to show how common a medium 
of communication French was at the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It does not appear that the tract was translated from the 
Dutch, but it may have been so. The whole of the information 
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seems to be mioute and authentic, making allowance for the 
simplicity and ignorance of aome of the sailors and natives from 
whom it was derived. We are told, among other things, that the 
island of Ceme was uninhabited, and that the birds upon it were 
so unused to the sight of men, or to expect injury from them, 
that the crews caught, and knocked down with their hands, as 
many as they liked. 



Edwards, Richard. — The Paradjse of daynty deuises. 
Conteyning sundry pithy preceptes, learned Counsels, 
and excellent inuentjons, right pleasant and profitable 
for all estates. Deuised and written for the most part, 
by M. Edwardes, sometimes of her Maiesties Chappell : 
the rest, by sundry learned Gentlemen, both of honor, 
and worship, whose names hereafter folowe. — Imprinted 
at London, by Henry Disle, dwelling in Paules Church- 
yard, at the Southwest doore of Saint Paules Church, 
and are there to be solde. 1578. 4to. B.L. 
That in our hands is the only known copy of this edition of a 
highly popular and valuable miscellany. By the following enumer- 
ation of the various impressions it appears to have been the 
third — viz., 1576,1577, 1578, 1580, 1585, 1596, and 1800. There 
was also an edition, "printed by Edward Allde for Edward 
White," without date, but probably between 1596 and 1600. 

The edition of 1578 is especially interesting, not merely on 
account of its rarity, but because it contains some poems not in 
any other impression, earlier or later, because it includes othera 
for the first time inserted in the work, and because it ascribes 
several pieces to authors lo whom they were not before imputed. 
It is to be lamented, therefore, that it wants one leaf, or possibly 
two leaves, at the end. In its present state it has 40 leaves, of 
course including the title. The names of the contributors, which 
we are told on the title-page " hereafter follow," are thus in- 
serted at the back of it, with the arms of Lord Compton (to 
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wbom H[ecrj'] D[isle], the publislier, dedieatea the work) above 

them : — 

" Saint Barnard \ ( "lasper Haywooil 

E. G. > J ^- Kindleraarah 

Lord Vaax, the elder ( j D. Sand 

W. Hunis ) ' M. YIoop." 

WTicn the reprint of the " Paradise of Diunty Devices" was 
made in 1810, Haslewood had seen, and only seen, (as he himself 
states,) the edition of 1578, of which, however, he professes to give 
the title-page, but with various errors, no doubt from haste in 
transcription His note apon it is as follows: — "The above is 
fie title of edition 1578, with the sight of which I have been 
favoured Subsequent collation may enable me hereafter to give 
a more minute account of its contents ; at present, X can only 
undertake to say, that it appears to vary from all other editions, 
and to contain a poem by Geoi^e Whetstone no where else to be 
met with." This note refers to the very copy now before us, 
which we proceed to describe. 

The dedicaljon is the same in the impression of 15TS aa in 
those of 1576 and lfiJ7; and there the printer speaks of Edwards 
as having " not long since departed this life." The precise year 
of his death is nowhere stated ; but Barnabe Googe, in his lines 
" Of Edwardes of the Chappell," printed in his most rare volume, 
" Egjogs, Epitapbes and Sonettes," 1563, (see ^os(,) speaks of 
him as then living, and we know that be attended Queen Eliza- 
beth on her visit to Oxford In 1566, as a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and master of the singing-boys belonging to it. We do 
not recollect to have seen Googe's verses anywhere quoted, and 
they are not even referred to by Haslewood, or by his coadjutor. 
Sir Egerton Brydges. We insert them in connection with the 
biography of a distinguished poet and dramatist ; — 
" Of Edwardes of the Chappell. 
" Devyne Cameiies. that wilh your sacred food 

Have fed and fost^rde up from tender yearea 

A happye man, that in your favour eloode, 

Edwardes, in Courts thai can not fyndo hia fearoB, 

Your names be blest, that in the present age 

So fyne a head by Arte have framed oul. 
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Whom 3ome iereafter, healpt by Poets rage, 
Perchatince may matote, but none shall paase (1 doubt). 

Plautns! y( ihou wert alyre agayne, 
That Comedies so fjnely dydsle Bndjte; 

Or Terence thou, that with tliy plesaunt brayne 

The hearera mynde on stage dydst much delyght, 

What would you say, syrs, if yon should beholdo, 

As 1 have done, the doynga of Ihia man ? 

No worde at all, lo sweare I durst be bolde, 

But bnme with teares that which with myrth began ; 

1 mesne your bookea, by which you gate your name 
To be forgot, yon wolde commit to flame. 

Alas! I wolde, Edwards, mora Iflll thy prayae, 

But at thy name my muse amased stayes." 
It is certfun, howerer, that Edwards was dead when Turberville 
printed his " Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets" in 1567,1 
because that autlior has an Epitaph upon hitn;* and in the same 
volume is another poem, subscrihed " Tlio. Twine," (the finisher 
of Phaer's translation of Virgil,) which is of more value, inasmuch 
as it touches some points of the biography of Edwards, and 
mentions two of his dramas, " Damon and Pythias " and " Pala- 
roon and Arcite," by name. From the following passage in it we 
may conclude that Edwards died in London; — 
" His death not I, but all 



Anthony Wood informs us (Ath. Oxon. edit. Bliss, I, 353) 
that Edwards was first of Corpus Christi College, and afterwards 
of Christ Church; and this is confirmed by Twine, who ex- 
cliums, — 



" happie House ! place 
of Corpus Christi, thou 
That plantedst first, & gavste the n 

to that so brave a bowe; 
And Christ Church which enjoydai 
the fruite mote ripe at fill, 
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The subsequent mention of his two dramas also deserves re- 
mark, coming, as it does, from a contemporary ; — 
" Thy tender Tniies and Kiraes, 

Eohe princely Dame of Court & Tonne 

ehall beara In mlnde alway. 
Thy Damon and his Friend, 

Arcyte and Palemon, 
With moB fnll fit for Princea eares, 
3arth art gone, 

Ite printer informs us that tlie poems in " The Paradise of 
Dainty Deviees" were "penned by divers learned Gentlemen, 
and collected fogeather through the travell " of Edwards ; who 
has various poems of his own in the volume, more (according to 
the copy in our hands) than have been hitherto ascribed to him. 
Thus, " The historie of Damacles and Dionise," " A yong maa 
of ^gipt and Valerian," " Zeleuch and his sonne," which are 
anonymous in other impressions, are assigned to him at length in 
the edition of 1578. The following couplet, in reply to W. H.'a 
hues headed " The fruites of fained frendes," is also attributed 
to him, and is omitted in other copies of the work. They stand 

" If suche fulee Shippes doe hannte the shore, 
Strike douiie the ealle and trust no more 

M. Edmardes." 
Again, the poem "Being importunate, at the length, he ob- 
taineth," on the same authority, is the property of Edwards, and 
not of M. B,, to whom it had been gi\en m 1576 and 1577 In 
the impression of 157S it bears this title, " A Dialogue betwene a 
Gentleman and his Love." How far these ascriptions are lo be 
relied upon is another question , but, at all events, thej bhow 
that between 1577 and 1578 the pnnter had seen grounds for 
making the changes. This fact ol itoelf establishes the importance 
and interest of the copy of lo78. 
DIsle, or his editor, pursued a similar course with other authors, 
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■when thej hail leaaon to belieie tliat the ascriptions in the two 
first editions were erronBOus ft e will take an example from 
Church J ard whose name I'l not met with in the editions of 157G 
ind 1677 but who atpordmg to the edition of 1578, wrot« a 
poem entitled He pereuadeth his friend from the fond eficots 
ol Jove, which IS anonjmous in other copies. Moreover, the 
subsequent important addition 19 made to it in the imprcasioii of 
1578 — 

First GOQi t the cire and then the cost, 

And marks wbnt traud in faith is found; 

Then after come and make tby liost, 

And shew some cause why tliou art t»und: 

For when the wine doth runne full low. 

You shall be fnine to drinke the lies, 

And eate the tlesb, ful well I know. 

That hath ben blowne by many files. 
" We see, where great devotion is 

The people kneele and kisse the crossej 

And though we find smidl fault of this, 

Yet some will gilld a bridles bosse. 

A foole his bable will nut change, 

Not for the septer of a king; 

In lovers life is nothing strange, 

For youth delightes none other thing. 

FIN18. The. Churchya,-d.'' 
To those who are aware that Churchyard began writing in the 
reign of Edward VI., and that he was a most prolific versifier, it 
seems strange that Edwards should have omitted to select any 
piece by him. The same observation may be made upon Georee 
Whetstone, whose name appears first in the impression of 1578, 
at the end of a long poem entitled " Verses written of 20 good 
precepts, at the request of his especiall good freend and kines- 
man, M. Eobart Cudden, of Graves Inne." Of Cudden, as a 
kinsman of Whetstone, we hear on no other authority. The poem 
itsell' is mach too long to be quoted at length here, but we give 
the opening; — 

" Old frendship btnda (though faine I would refuse) 
In this discourse to plense your honest mind; 
For, trust me fiend, the counseling words I use 
Are rather forsl of cause, then come of kind." 
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After twenty other stanzas it concludes thus : — 

"Thinkeonthyeadi the Ijde for none dotli waight; 
Euen so pale death forno.mflns wil dolh stay: 
Then, while thou majst, thy worldly reckning straight, 
Least when thou wouldest. Death doth goodwil disaiay. 

G. Wheltioaei. Formcentdln^des." 
The " precept " enforced Sh placed in Italic type at the com- 
mencement of each stanza. On the evidence afforded by this 
edition we may, perhaps, assign a poem headed " No pleasure 
without some payne " to Sir Walter Kaleigh, for his initials are 
placed at the end of it, instead of E. S., as they stand in the two 
earlier impresaons. E. S. is also subscribed to " Of sufferance 
Cometh ease," which in fact appears, on early authority, to belong 
to Lord Vans. From Lord Vaus we must, however, take 
" Beyng asked the oouasion of his white head, he aunswereth thus," 
which is said to belong to W. Hunnis. Such also will be the ease 
with a poem entitled " Of the meane estate." The poem, which 
ia anonymous in other editions, headed " No foe to a flatterer," is 
likewise attributed to Hunnis. He has property also in a poem 
that has no title, and is given to M. B. in the impressions of J57G 
and 1577, but which is called in the impression of 1678 " He 
assureth his constancie." The Earl of Oxford, on the same 
evidence, may claim " Beyng in love he complaineth," and not 
M. B. to whom it is elsewhere imputed ; while that the initials 
E. O. apply to him is proved by their standing E. Ox. in the 
copy of 1678. It not unfrequently happens that names and tides 
are there put at length, which in earlier and later impressions 
stand only as initials, and on the whole the information as to 
authorship is much more precise in tbe copy which we now for 
the first time bring under notice in any detail. It is impossible, 
without consuming a much larger spate than we can afford, to 
point out all the important differences : we have necessarily con- 
tented ourselves with some of the moat remarkable. 



Egeeia, the Ladt. — The Adventures of the Ladle 
Kgeria. Containing her miserable bannislinient by 
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Duke Lampanus her husbande, through the inclQcenient 
of Ladie Eldorna, the harlot, and Lord Andromus the 
Flatterer: who for his perjurie aDd softe insinuation was 
by a wonderfull judgement utterly subverted and de- 
voured. The Combat fought by Lord Travenna (with 
Kecto the Slave, in st^ade of Andromus the Flatterer) 
obtayning the victorie was afterwards bannished. The 
grave Letters, wise and sentencious Orations of the 
Counsaile, Judges and others. The bannishment of the 
Dukes two children. Lastly the Duke himselfe ban- 
nished by Pasifer the Flatterer, and Eldoma the harlot : 
the bloudy murther of Eldorna by her owne bastarde 
Sonne Eastophel, who through their meanes usurped the 
govemement : with a wonderfull description of other 
Flatterers and insolent persons ; with many other mem- 
orable accidents, contayning wisedome, discretion and 
pollicie J no lesse renowmed then profitable. Published 
by W, C, MMster of Art — At London, Printed by 
Robert Walde-grave. 4to. B. L. 

The longest title to a work of the kind that is, perhaps, to be 
found in our romance literature. It was clearly intended to be a 
puff of the contents ; but however various the materials, the story 
is full of the grossest improbabilities, and on the whole extremely 
tedious. It has no date, but we may place it between 1580 and 
1590. The word " published," before the initials W. C, are no 
doubt to be taken in the same sense as " published by I. C." on 
the title-page of " A poorc Knight his Pallace of private Pleas- 
ures," which came out in 1579. In both cases W. C. and I. C. 
must, wc tiiink, be held to be the names of the writers, and not 
merely of the editors of the volumes. 

"The Adventures of Lady Egeria" require only a brief 
notice. They are dedicated by W. C. to Lady Cicely Buckhurst, 
but without any information as to the author, or as to the origin 
of bis story, which certainly reads without that constraint and use 
of foreign idioms that sometimes belong to mere translations. At 
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the end is placed a colophon which it is necessary to notice, 
because it states that it is " the end of the Duches Egeriaea first 
adventures " ; as if the writer, when he printed it, contemplated 
a continuation, which, if ever published, is not dow extant. The 
prohability is that, in spite of the loquacious and descriptive title, 
the work did not sell, and that no second part was ever called for 
by Waldegrave, or the public. The running title throughout is 
" Lady Egeria to her Adventures." The work extends to sign. 
S 2. We only know of the existence of two copies of it, and it 
is entirely prose. 



Elizabeth, Queen. — The Poorea Lamentation for the 
Death of our late dread Soveraig^ne, the high and mightie 
Princesse Elizabeth, Qiieene of England, France and 
Ireland, With their Prayers to God for the high and 
mightie Prince James, by the grace of God King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland, defender of the 
Faith. — Imprinted at London for Thomas Pavier, &c. 
1603. 4to. 6 leaves. 

This is' a unique tract, the existence of which has been long 
known, but which, we apprehend, has never been eriticfllly no- 
ticed. A brief memorandum regarding it is all that will be deemed 
necessary. The author does not give his name, and we are aware 
of no clue to it, although the verses are not utterly despicable — 
as good perhaps as many of the rhyming effusions on the demise 
of Queen Elizabeth. The publisher was probably desirous of put^ 
tine forth something on the oecasion, and employed a ballad- 
■writer of the day to supply him. It treats the commencement of 
Elizabeth's life historically, deriving ihe materials from ordinary- 
popular sources. Thus near the opening are the following narra- 



" In the beginning of Queene Mariea i 

Her grace e,t Ashridge at her hous 

SoTB sicke, God wot, and very full ol 

Not like to live but very lilte to dii 
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To her in nil the hast Qceeiie Mary sent 
To hnre hsr brongbt to her incontiueDt. 
" Three of the Connoil to that end ilEd vide, 

With twelvB score horse-mon in their company, 
And every one his weapon «t his side, 

To Ashridge posting they in hast did hie: 
Tet it was teu a clock within the night 
When they were at the gate for to aiight. 
" Straight to hor ehamber they in hast did ^oe. 

And with her grace demaunded for to speake. 
Answere was made them, that the cause was so 

That she in bed that time was very weake; 
And did request thom stay till the neitl day, 
Who answered, that the Queene they most obey." 

They insist thai, "alive or dead," she should go witb them, and 
thoj- uarry her away early in the morning to the Court, where she 
was detained fourteen days before Mary would see her. From 
thence Elizabeth was setit to the Tower, and afterwards to Wood- 
stock. Here the same plain narrative style is continued, the ob- 
ject being to afford information to the two-penny purcbaaers : — 
" During the time that she at Woodstock laj- 
With life she often escaped veiy neere, 
For many ways Stephen Gardiner did assay. 

As in the story it doth plaine appeare. 
To bring that godly Lady to her end 
But God abote her Grace did still defeiid." 
This is just such a production as would have been printed as a 
penny broadside, if it had not been too long. The writer finally 
consoles himself for the loss of Elizabeth by thinking, that, while 
she has ascended to heaven, such a successor as James I. has 
ascended the throne ; he concludes thus : — 

"Then fsare tha Lord and honour stili thy King, 
Joyne all in one the trueth for to defend; 

Then peace unto our land will plenty bring. 
And all onr feeble states shall tlien amend. 

Then let us all with ecchoing voices crie, 

The Lord preserve his Eoyall M^'esty!" 
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Elliot, George. — A very trae report of the apprehen- 
sion and taking of that Arche Papist Edmond Campion, 

the Pope his right hand, with three other lewd Jesuite 
priests, and divers other Lde people, most seditious per- 
sons of the like sort. Conteining also a controulnient 
of a most untrue former booke, set out by one A. M., alim 
Anthonie Monday, concerning the same, as it is to be 
proved and justified by George Elliot, one of the ordi- 
nary yeomen of her Majesties Chamber, Authour of this 
booke. and chiefest cause of the finding of the sayd 
lewde and seditious people, great enemies to God, their 
loving Prince and Countrie. VeHfus iwii qu^rit angulos. 
— Imprinted at London at the three Cranes in the Vin- 
tree by Thomas Dawson. 1581. 8vo. . B. L. 14 
leaves. 

George Elliot, who puts his name at the end of this trai:t, com- 
plains, in an address "to the Reader," that he had been "very 
vilely slaundered " by Anthony Munday in the account published 
of the discovery and capture of Campion and his eonfederatea. 
Munday took all credit to himself in the transaction, whereas 
Elliot infjsta that he was the chief means of finding, and conse- 
quent apprehen(Hng of the Jesuits. It is not worth while to enter 
into the claims of the candidates ; but Elliot admits that he came 
forward very late with his pamphlet, and he makes a merit of 
having been a Roman Catholic, and of now turning against the 
friends of his former faith. Hla tract is entirely prose. It is re- 
markable that, while Elliot's answer to Munday is dated 1681, 
Munday'3 " Discourse," to which it is an answer, has " 29th of 
Janua.l582"upon the title-page, — the printer, Edward White, 
making the new year 1582 begin in January. Elliot's answer 
was of course issued in 158X-2, making the year 1582 o 
on the 25th March. 
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Ellis, G. — The Lamentation of the lost Sheepe. By G. 
E. — London, Printed by W. Ja^ard dwelling in Bar- 
bican. 1605. 4to. 

The only existing copy of this poem, that we knovr of, wants a 
page, sign. £ 3 ; but the writer has a sheet of the eame work, 
which, unluckily, does not supply the deficiency. It is entirely 
of A religious cast, and Ihe versifiL'a,tion has so much general 
excellence as to make it very readable, and even persuaeive. 

The dedication supplies the name of the author, for it is signed 
G. Ellis, which in catalogues has been interpreted George Ellis, 
but it may have been any other name beginning with G. We 
have nothing else to guide ua, for he loft no other work behind 
him that has survived, and this, as we have said, has reached us 
only in a mutilated state. The dedication is " to Sir Francis Gas- 
fillion, Knight, a Gentleman Pentioner to his Majesty," who is 
also addressed in an acrostic. By " the lost Sheep " the author 
means himself, a repentant Muner, and he says near the com- 



" [1] humbly come with sorfow-rented hart, 
With blubbered etes, und hands npreard to heaven, 
To plaj a paore lamenting Lost Sheepes parte. 
That would weepe streames of blond to be forgiven, 
So that baavBna joyea may not from mo be reaven. 
Bat (oh) I tenre mina eiee are drained drle, 
That, though I would, inough I canijot one." 
Farther on he ascribes his sinfulness to — 
" 111 Companio, the oause of many woes, 
The sugred baite that hideth pojsoned hooke, 
The rock unseene that shipwrackt soules ore-throwes, 
The weeping Crocodile that kile with look. 

The readiest step to mine and decay, 
Graces onfounder, and hels nearest wale." 
After eighty-one numbered stanzas tBe author winds up thus : • 
" I sing not I of wanton love-siek tales, 
Of tictiling toiee to feede fantaatiok eares ; 
My Muse respects no glozing tailing praise : 
A guilty conscienoB this sad passion bears ; 
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My straying from my Lord hath brought these learsi 
My sinne-aick soule, wilh sorrow rI besprent, 
Lamenting thus a wretched life mispent. 

Finis. 
Omnem cre/le diem libi dilaxisse n^reinum." 
There is an air of sincerity tlirooghoiit, and we are intliiied 
to tbink that Ellis was not hypocritically, though poetically, 
repentant. 



Elviden, Edmund. — The most excellent and plesant Me- 
taphoricall Historic of Pesistratus and Catanea. Set 
fortli this present yeare by Edm. Elviden Gentleman, — 
Imprinted at London by Henry Bynneman. Cfum pri- 
vilegio. n. d. B. L. 8vo. 95 haves. 
Although " this present year " is mentioned on the title-page, 
no dale is to be found in any part of the volume r it may, bow- 
ever, be fixed about 1570; and in 1569 the same author printed a 
work called " The Closet of Counsells," (see the next article.) The 
dedication of the poem before us Is to the Eari of Oxford, Lord 
Great Chamberlain of England, to whom Elviden offers " this 
present rude and grosae coneeite, wherin I have, to my slender 
abilitie, bestowed the fruits of my willing labour." In the same 
spirit he requests the Reader " to accept this my simple indevour, 
and it shall bo the redy way to incourage a gros conceit to some- 
what better fertility " ; adding that this work " requyreth rather 
the judgement of the gentle, than the prayse of the slaunderous, 
or sentence of the capcious." " The Argument " of the poem fol- 
lows, but in his endeavor to be concise, the author has hardly ren- 
dered himself intelligible ; — 

" In Grecian soyle two brothers born there is : 
They father have, Agenetos, whose bhs 
Id happie time the^ children had attainde. 
The father died and valiant soda remainde. 
The eldest sonue, he Eenedosue highC, 
The other namde Pesistratus ; they fight. 
With aunoieiit foes, who, Tetimetians eallde. 
Were (oaitifs al) to martial brotliers thraide; 
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And, conquest got, the brotliera fal to strife 

For spoile of foos, wlieron eoh seekes the life 

(In pointed place) of other to suppresse. 

Pesiatrato oonqnerour dflparta, and in distresie 

He brother leaves, whose fatal wound, he thought, 

With cursed blade hia cruel hand had wrought. 

WheroQ into Italian partes he flies, 

And wcl retalnde, a seemely Ladie spies, 

Whom, loving long, the joyfull man at last 

His Ladies love atlainde, his dollors past. 

From ruling roome then Kenedon deprivde 

In native soile, to Tarent towne arivde, 

Where brother was; of treason he aocusda 

The lovers both ; and Champion not rafuade, 

To combat fought: the Kenodox van slalne, 

And lovers thus were rid from former paine. 

Then, Champion dead, was Pesistrale esild 

From Ladies sighf, whose chaunged robes begnild 

His fbes despigbt: then proclamation made 

That PesistcalB to proper soile should vade, 

He there srivde, prepard a valiant hoate, 

Wherewith returndo Into Italian coast, 

He slew the fo in open chalengde fighl. 

That erst had wrought the troubled man Kuch epight; 

And Lady woonne, ho tooke hir to hia mate, 

And livde at ease, and dyde in happie state." 
This extract, of course, is not a, fair specimen of the author'a 
talents as a versifier, and we shall select a passage from the body 
of his production, which is terminated by a colophon in Bynne- 
man's secretary-type; — "Imprinted at London by Henry Bin- 
neman, dwelling in Knightrider streate at the Stgne of the Mer- 
maid," his device occupying the last page. The poem, SMne 
part ot which is allegorical, is rather arbitrarily divided into six 
unequal parts, and in the course of it seTeral love-letters, which 
pass between the hero and the heroine, are inserted : these are 
not drawn out unnecessarily, hut most of the speeches are of 
t«Hdious length, and the story moves slowly and heavily, the more 
so on account of the author's laborious versification, which, ex- 
cepting in tho instance of one song, is without any variety. Pre- 
cipater, brother to Cafanea, slays Antropos, a traitor, in single 
combat, and the author thus describes the consequences ; — 
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" Whflron with strnined loftie TOice 

the people moTde snch cries, 
That thronsh their hie conceived joyea 

they shakt, I thinke, tlie skies. 
And now the lovers were so glad, 

as thongh their lives rorewd 
Their happy state with heavenly joyas 

and pleasures were indude. 
But little deemed Peaistrate 

the riddance of his paine 
To come by death of Kenedoi, 

his brother that was sIbIdo. 
Wheron thay cravde to see the faca 

Had saved their lives, and niaintaind truth, 

and vanquished the foe. 
And when, hie helmet laida aside, 

tha lovers sawe to be 
PtBci pater, and people viewd, 

and knew that It was bee, 
1 how the people vaunst his fame, 

and joyed to sae their Lorde 
So valiant Knight, and yelded praysa 

to him with one accordei 
As thongh their voices would have raisde 

the man fVom mortal case 
To hiest heavens for his dasert 

amongst Uie Gods to place. 
And so the lovers joyd in hart, 

requiting endleese thankes 
For his abonndanf oourtesie, 

and manly martial prankes; 
That it doth furre excel my power 

to paint In proper wise, 
I therefore yeeld it to conceit 



The cant phrase therefore oi all pn erlj stn ke p nmen 
" wh ch can better be n agined than descr bed a of anc ent 
otigin D En^l sh The e one po nt deserv g ote n this 
poem wh h may ad n fix ng ts late a anng wr ttcn bj P«s s- 
tratua is mtrodui;ed on sign. C, and m tha margm we are tnld that 
it is " To the tune of Damon and Pjthias." This alludes to a 
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song of the same measure m Edwards's Play of " Damon and 
Pythias," whioh must have been written and acted before 1566, 
although it was not printed until 1571. Pesiatratus was a much 
better knight than poet, or he never would have gained the hand 
of Catanea. His song runs thus : — 
"Oh,Iieaviehart dismald! 

oh, stomacke statt with paine! 
Oh, wofiil Wight! oh, cursed wretch! 

why shouldst thou not compUine? 
Art thou in pleasant state, 

or hast thou cause to jcy? 
No, no, thy fates are froanst In feares: 

coine, death, and ridde my ceaslaa anoy. 

" Oh, cruel carelesse wretch ! 

doest thou deserve thy life, 
Since thou thy gentle brothers breaat 

hast pearst with cursed knife? 
What, meanest thou to live? 

and wilt thou life enjoy? 
No, no, thy fates are frounst in feareS! 

come, death, and ridde my ceasles anoy. 

" Yon fatal sisters all, 

yon twisters teare my Ihreede; 
With fatall knifa my fatal knott 
to share in hast prooeede ; 
For I, nnhappie wretch, 

am oleane esilde from joy. 
And live in woes, in griefas and fearas : 

come, death, and ridde my ceaslea anoy." 
As far as researi^h has yet extended, the present is the only 
existino- copy of " Pesistratus and Catanea." Of the personal his- 
tory of the author nothing whatever has been coUeoted. 



Elviden, EDMOND. — The Closet of Counsells, conteJn- 
ing the advice of divers wjse Philosphers, touchinge 
sundry morall matters, in Poesies, Preceptes, Proverbes 
and Parables, translated and collected out of divers 
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aucthors into EngHshe verse : by Edniond Elviden Gent 
Whereunto is anexed a pithy and pleasant discription 

of the abuses and vanities of the worlde. 1569 Im- 

prynted at London In Fieefstreaf, at the signe of the 

Saint John EvangeUste, by Thomas Colwell. 8vo. 

B. L. 

The date of the publication of this rather wearisome work is, 
as we imagine, anterior to that of the preceding article, and it is 
by a different printer. Bynneman, however, who put " Pesistra- 
tu9 and Catanea " into type, printed a nevf impression of " The 
Closet of Counsells" in 1S73. It was therefore acceptable to 
readers of the day. 

The dedication is to the author's nephew, for whom perhaps the 
' ' Poesies, Preceptes, Proverbes and Parables " were collected ; and 
although Elviden, in his address " to the Reader," apoloifizes for 
his " worke, barbarons, rude and unpollished," he seems "to have 
ransacked Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, Seneca, Plutarch, &c. for 
materials, which fill the first seventy-seven folios of bis book. 
We then arrive at "A pithy and pleasante discription oftheAbbu- 
sions and Vanities of the Worlde," which is a very prosy affair, 
though in verse : it is certainly not " pithy," for it occupies forty 
p^es ; and it is not "pleasant," inasmuch as it is more remark- 
able for "dullness than delight." There lanot a syllable to ren- 
der it applicable to the state of manners or society of the time. 
In one place Elviden says, — 

" Views therefore from the top lo toe 
of every suoh degree, 
And wisely ponder of the samo, 
and thou shalt plainly aee, 
That in couclosion each and all 
ie bent to care and payne, 
And yet doth tende to no good ende, 
bat frustrate and Id vayne." 
It terminates thus, which, being the conclusion, is certainly the 
njost welcome part of the book. 

" Who therfore fiiadly would reeeave 
the happy life and time, 
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Must in his mortall race avoyde 

the motions unlo crime: 
Eegacding each thing in this vale, 

08 I have snid before, 
To be bnt frnstrate, vayne and fonde, 

For mortall truce a passage is 

unto Hnotlier life, 
Which ia not mortall, bnt devoyde 

of foolish mortall strife. 
And therfore, be that willingly 

would other life attayne. 
Must seeke for to refonne this life, 

It is saying more for the patience tlian for (he poetry of the 
age, when such tedious commonplaces went through at least two 
distinct impressions in four years. 



Eltot, Sir TnoMAS. — Pasquyll the Playne. Anno M. 

D. XL. — [Colophon] Londini in sedibus Thomfe Ber- 

theleti typis impress. Cum privihgio ad imprimendum 

solum. Anno M. D. XL. 8vo. B. L. 22 leaves. 

We have never seen any earlier edition of this semi-serious 

armiinent on the subject of loquacity and silence, but it was first 

published in I5S3. A supposed edition in 1539 is in fact only the 

impression of 1640; but the work must have been popular. It is 

in the form of a dialogue between Fasquil, Gnatho, and Harpocn 

rates, and it is introduced by an epiatio "to the gentile reders " 

by Sir Thomas Elyot, who explains what the characters are, and 

aiterwarda dept^cates the censures of "venemous tunges and 

overthwart wittes." The dress oi Gnatho as described by Pas- 

quil is worth quoting : — 

" A cappe tWl of aglettes and bottons! This longs estrige felher doeth 
wonderly well: the tirfs of thecappe towrned downe afore, like a pentise, 
bath ft marvailons good grace: but this longe gnwne, with strayte sieves, 
isanoBsejMitoj-, andletteyoutoflee; and than your fethera sbal stande 
you in no Btede, and soo,moughte vuu happen to be combred, yfjeshnlde 
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This contradiLtion m Gnatho's dress h equally contradicted In 
its aLCOjnpariments, for Paaquil detects two books about him, and 
they appeir to be copies of the New Testament and of Chaucer'a 
tale of " Troylus and Chreseid." 1 Here we may remark that the 
whole tract has a decidedly Protestant tendency, and that the con- 
versation between the three is conducted with the most perfect 
freedom. Among other things, Pasquil is thus made to speak 
against confession: — " Wenest thou that I was never con- 
fessed ? Yes ; I have tolde a tale to a friar, or this tyme, with 
a grote in my hande, and have been assoyled forthwith witiout 
any farder rehersall, wh lap man h d tolde halfe so 

moch, he should have b m d q 11 w th th d veil." 

Pasquil swears conti ally by bt J h St P ul, and other 
saints, while Harpoerat d 1 ml verations, and 

several times invokes th 1 F m G th such exclama- 

tions might he expected Th q est n d sc d is, when men 
ought, and when they ought not to speak, Gnatho beginning with 
a quotation on the point from JEsthj lus He handles the matter 
so well that PasquQ admits that Gnatho, while dressed otherwise 
like an extreme fop, deserves also to wear a doctor's gown. We 
may cite as a specimen the fallowing curious pictare of the man- 
ners of the time. 

" In olde tyme men used to occupy the momynge in deepe and eubtile 

ters of great imporlannce. In lyiie wise, than to hare oontroTeraiea and 
gyve jndgementes. And if they had any causes of thejr owne, than to 
treate of tham ; and tliat dldde they not without great eonsydepation, pro- 
oedynge l>othe of naturall rayson, and also ootmsayle of phiaylie. And 
after diner they refreshed theyr witles eyther with instrameiitea of mu- 
Bvke, or withe redinge, or heringe some pleasant story, or beholdinge some 
thiiige delectable and honeste. And after theyr diner was digested, than 
eyther they exercjsad them selfes in rj'dinge, runnynge on fote, or shot- 
ynge, or other lyke pastyme, or went with theyr haukes to se a flight at the 

1 Hence we might infer, and it is not very improbable, that Sir T. Elyot 

piified" poem, as Speght justly describee it. It would not have been 
easy for Gnatho lo have carried the large folio of Chaucer'a Wotka in his 
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ir grehonndea course the hare, or the dere; whiohe 



they didde ai well to recreate tbeyr wittes, as also to get them good ap- 
petiW. But, lo! Jiowe all this Is loumed to a newe fascion; God helpe 
ye! the worlde Is almost at an ende; for after noone ia tourned to fore 
nooaa, vertue into yyce, vice into vertu, devoeion into hypoeresie, and in 
some places menne say, faylh is tourned to horisye." 

Gnatho is the advocate of talking, and Harpoorates of alence, 
while Fasquil f^reee with neither, and throughout is very plain- 
spoken in his severe remarks : in fact. In some places the dia- 
logue assumes the character of a prose satire. After his two 
companions have left him, Fasquil, who is represented as an old 
talking statue in the streets of Eome, concludes in these terms : — 
" Nowe, whan these two feiowes comme to theyr maisler, they wyl tell 
al that they have hard of me : it maketh no matter, for I have aayd noth- 
yng but by the way of advertisement, without reprochyiig of any one 
person, wherewith no good man hath any causa to talte any displosure. 
And he that doth, by that whyctia is spoken he ia soone spied to what parte 
he leaneth. Judge what men lyst, my thought sliall be free." 

Tbe whole is extremely amusing, and the argument sometimes 
so suhtle that Gnatho hardly seems to understand it ; neither he 
nor Harpocrates are convinced, hut soliloquizing Fasquil is left m 
possession of the field — or rather of the street. 



Engi.a.nd*s Hope. — Englaiids Hope against Irish Hate. 

Sint Mrecenates et non deerunt Marmes. — At London, 

Printed by "W. W. for Thomas Hayes. 1 600. 4to. 1 4 

leaves. 

This poem has, we heheve, never hefore been heard of, hut it is 
of Uttle merit. At the end only are placed the initials J. G. E., 
the last being probably put for Esquire, so that the writer appears 
not to have been himself very proud of his performance. " The 
Epistle Dedicatorie " is addressed to nobody and signed by no- 
body, and in it the author recommends his reader " not to measure 
the matter by the man, nor proportion the worth of my labour with 
the uDworthiness of my selfe," which is saying about the same thing 
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twice over, althougli hardly worth saying once. J. G. E. espe- 
cially attacks Tyrone, but also the Irish generally, as well as the 
Spaniards, in this and similar verses : — 

" But if the sinnewcs of their strong aasaultes 
The jtist revenger have in sunder erackt; 
If so their huge Armadoa in the vanlts 
Of vast Oceana tingdome have been wracitt, 
Leaving the world to descant on their faults ; 
If all their boasting threates away were blowno, 
And thay aupprest, then why not now Terone ? " 
The whole is in the same stania, and each stanza separated 
from its fellows by a line across the page. The author afterwards 
describes what he calls the " Traitor Passant," the " Traitor Re- 
gardant," the " Traitor Couchant," and the " Traitor Eanipant," 
and asks, — 

" But If Throckmorton, Campion and the rest, 
With those their deadly sinnes in number doubling. 
All agents to the triple wreathed Beast, 
With plodding feete onr spring of gladnea tronbJing, 
Fell in their owne mudd erroura groveling, 
If llieir blood paceing tracts were quickly knowne, 
And they supplanted, Why not than TeroneV" 
Many of the stanzas terminate with this inquiry. Ho praises 
Walter Earl of Essex, Lord Grey of Wilton, (Spenser's Patron.) 
Sir Henry Sidney, and Sir W. Pifzwilliajn, who in 1600 were all 
dead ; but had they been alive, it is not likely that they would 
have been very anxious for J. G. E.'s laudation. 



English-women, Habits op. — Omatus Muliebris Angli- 
canus, or the several! Habits of English Women from 
the Nobilitie to the contry Woman, as they are in these 
times. Winceslaus Hollar, Bohemus, fecit Londoni. A, 
1640. Cum privilegio Regis. 4to. 27 leaves. 
The first leaf is a plwn engraved title-page as above, after 
which come twenty-six most exquisitely engraved copperplates, 
representing the female dresses of all classes in the rei^n of 
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Charles I. They are aE but the last numbered at the corner, 
and upon each (excepting the third, seventh, thirteenth, and 
twenty-third) is the name of the artist, who might well be proud 
of his performance. The first, third, thirteenth, and twenty-third 
are without dates; and eighth and fourteenth are dated 1638; 
the fonrth, fifth, sixth, seventh, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth are 
dated 1639, and the remainder 1640. The difference in the char- 
acter of every face, and the individnahty of the representations, 
seem to establish that most of them were from the life, heginning 
with Queen Henrietta Maria. 



Essex, Eari or. — A True Coppie of a Discourse written 
by a Gentleman employed in the late Voyage of Spaine 
and Portingale: Sent to his particuiar friend, and by 
him published, for the better satisfaction of all such, as 
hauing been seduced by particular report, haue entred 
into conceipts tending to the discredit of the enterprise, 
and Actors in the same. — At London Printed for 
Thomas Woodcock dwelling in Paules Churchyard, at 
the signe of the blacke Beare. 1589. 4to. B. L. 31 
haves. 

The chief interest of this very rare tract depends upon the 
Earl of Essex, and upon his concern in the Expedition to Spain 
and Portugal in 1539, under Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Norris. However, it adverts to the whole undertaking from its 
commencement to its termination, and the object, as the title-page 
explains, was to justify it, and to show, by its results, that it 
had much tended to the glorj and advantage of England, as well 
as to the renown of all the leadtrs loncerned in it. It was evi- 
dently founded upon official doiuments and mformation, hiought 
forward to remove the prevailing jmpression against the under- 
taking and its issue. It deserves notice that the word " particu- 
lar " in connection with " report ' on the title-page was probably 
a misprint, and in an old handwriting it has been altered, in the 
copy before us, (the only one we have been able to examine,) to 
parttall, which is most likely what was intended. 
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An address " To the Reader " states tliat thia " report of the 
late Toyage into Spaine and Fortingall" had been nearly four 
months in the hands of the party who put it forth, placed there 
by his near friend, a gentleman who had been employed in the 
enterprise, who had desired him "to reserve it to himself." He 
had nevertheless disobeyed the injunction, in order to remove the 
opinion some held of the action, and to show howmuch honor the 
nation had gained by it. 

The writer sums up what had been accomplished in the outset 
in these terms : — "In this short time of our adventure wee haue 
wonne a Towne by escalade, battred and assaulted another, over- 
throwen a mightie Princes power in the field, landed our Armie 
in three several! places of his kingdom, marched seaven daies in 
the hart of his Countrey, lyen three nights in the Suburbcs of his 
prineipall Citie, beaten his forces into the gates thereof, and pos- 
sessed two of his frontier Forts." 

He first gives the highest possible character to Sir John Norris 
as a soldier, and to Sir Francis Drake as a sailor, and then goes 
over all the details from the landing of the troops at the Grojue 
on 20th April, 1589, to the return of the expedition in the 
beginning of July ; and he takes care to make the most of every- 
thing that tells in favor of the English. The Earl of Esses, hia 
brother Walter Devereux, Sir Roger Williams, Sir Philip Butler, 
and Sir Edward Wingfield (having escaped from England, to the 
Queen's vehement displeasure, a circumstance not mentioned by 
this writer) did not join the fleet until after it bad quitted the 
Groyne ; but the Earl afterwards always led the vanguard, in 
company with Sir Eoger Williams, by consent of the Generals. 
In the account of the affair at Peniche nothing is said of the kill- 
ing of a man by Essex single-handed, as stated in some advices. 
The troops came 1« Lisbon on May 25th, and the Earl of Essex 
chased the enemy, who made a sally, " even to the gates of the 
high Towne." Meanwhile Drake made himself master of Caa- 
c^s, and thither the English army marched ; and here it was that 
the Earl of Essex sent his challenge to meet any equal singly, 
or MX, eight, ten, or more oa each ade, in order to decide the 
victory. 
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On 6l!i June the Ear! " upon receipt of letters from her 
Majestie took b s dq irturc for Fneland The frreat sickness of 
the troops followed soon afteiward'i and the particulars when 
Essex was gone, are unimpoitant and uninferestiiij. The tori-es 
nnder Noma returned to Pbmouth on the 21 Jul; where he 
found Drake ind neailj all the Queen s ships 

The pamphlet is a ler^ able one and m the latter part of it 
the writer Iwells at large upon the triumphs that had been 
accomplished bj a compaiatiiely small for e and lUuotratcs hia 
subject by varoiis refeiences and eiamplcb Nearer the clo e 
there is a mention of the radinr of Maitin Marprelatc and an 
enlargement upon the happint's and secuuty ot Li gland in spite 
of the eflorts of all her enemies The onlj point oa isb ch the 
author indulges a eomplamt relates to the small estimate m which 
the mihtary profession was held ^ But it is true he saya, 
that no man hall be a Prophet in his countrey and lor my 
owne part I will laj aside mj armes till that profes ion sh'ill 
ha^c more reputatioi and hie with mj friends in the euuntrcj 
attend ng either some more (ortanate t me to use them, or some 
othei ^ood occasion to make me forget them 

The date at the end is — "From London the SU of August 
1589 ; " so that, if it be true that the person who caused the traet 
to be printed had had it nearly four monlhs in bib banda before he 
sent it to press, it could not have been pubhshed until the latter 
end of December. 

Slowe, in his Chronicle (edition of 1605, p. 1261), gives all the 
det^Is of the shipping, their names, commanders, &c., but is silent 
respecting the disobedient resolution of the Earl of Essex to 
escape from court and join in the enterprise. 



Evans, Lewis. — The Castle of Christianitie, detecting 
the long erring estate as well of the Eomaine Church, 
as of the Byshop of Rome : together with the defence 
of the Catholique F^th: Set forth by Lewys Evens. 
[Texts from Eccl. 21, Hieron ad Paulum &c.] — Im- 
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printed at London by Henry Denham. 8vo. B. L, 

88 haves. 

Lewis Evans was the author of a sprightly but satirical ballad 1 
entitled " How to wjve well," which was printed by Owen Rog- 
ers about the year 1560 or 1561. It is preserved Jn a unique 
broadside, and opens thus : — 

" Wlier wyviDg Bome mialike, 



Thence he proceeds to enlai^e upon tie conBequcncos of marry- 
ing a Shrew, and after twenty four-line stanzas he ends with this 
pieee of gooil adviee ; — 

" You nmjilans al, that wires do mind 
Iti time to come to be, 
Ende»ec your Belfe that eehe of you 
A faythfull wyfe may be." 

The woik before us is of a far different character — sombre and 
severe; but, as a sort of intermediate production, we may men- 
tion Lewis Evans's translation of " The fjrste two Satars or 
Poyses of Oraee," entered by Thomas Cobnell, the printer, in 
1564-5, the second only of which, as far as we know, came from 
the press. If, as is most likely, the " first satire " was also pub- 
lished, it has not come down to our day. The translator was a 
schoolmaster, and from the dedication of his " Castle of Christian- 
ilje" to the Queen (at what precise date it was written has not 
been ascertained) we learn that he had been a refugee on 
account of his adherence to the Roman Catholic religion, but 
by " her Maj'esf ys great clemency "had been allowed to return 
to England on becoming a convert to the Protestant f^th. To it 
is added an Epistle " tfl his loving friends " whom he had aban- 
doned in faith, and who, he feared, would now abandon bim in 
friendship. He tells them that hie duty to God, to the Queen, 
and to his country had required bim " to renounce obstinacie, to 
knowledge the right way, and to bid defiance to idolatrie." He 
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goes on: — "I have therefore in this treatise, though not elo- 
quently, yet faithfully, brought forth reason, authoritie and Scrip- 
ture, and that to defende the Catholike fayth, and to chase away 
the smoie of hell, the mist of Antichrist, and the false, !ong-mayu- 
tayned merchandise of Satan." 

This must of course have been written after 1565, when he was 
in Antwerp, and just as violent an assailant of the opposite side of 
the question; and the colophon, at the end of the work before ua, 
settles the year when Lewis Evans (upon what, if any, induce- 
ment does not appear) came to his senses on the subject of 
religion, for it is in these terms, " Scene and allowed, according 
to the order appoynted : Anno 1568." The " order appointed " 
related to the due licensing of works of controversial divinity; 
and it was obviously necessary to be careful as fo what Evans 
might write, for in 1565 he had printed abroad " The betraying 
of the beastliness of Heretics," and in 1570 published in England 
a small work entitled " The hateful! hypocrisy and rebellion of 
Romish Prelates." (_Alh. Oxon. I, 411, edit Bliss.) He seems 
to have been equally violent and virulent on both sides ; but in 
general, in the work in our hands, as it appeared at a middle 
daf«, so it took a middle course, and in some places was not so 
ftirious as such a convert might be expected lo have been. It is 
not necessary for us to enter into an examination of his " Castle 
of Christianitie," which was clearly intended to propitiate persons 
in authority, and which handles the usual topics mthout any 
novelty in argument, or peeuliaritj in style. It is not at all 
certain that Lewis Evans did not ultimately revert to Popery and 
i^e a Roman Catholic ; but it could not be of much importance to 
anybody, but himself, to what party so versatile and volatile a 
person ultimately adhered. 



Etans, Thomas. — Oedipus: Three Cantoes. Wherein 
is contained : I His unfortunate Infancy. 2 His exe- 
crable Actions. 3 His lamentable End. By T, E. 
Bacli : Art. Cantab. Oedipus sum, non Davus. — Lon- 
you I. SI 
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don, Printed by Nicholas Okes. 1615. 12mo. 39 

leaves. 

It ia possible, aa there ia no bookseller's name on the title-page, 
that this production was not printed for sale. It is, however, 
dedicated and subscribed at length to " Mr. John Clapham 
Esquire, one of the Sixe Clarkes of the Chauncerie " ; and in a 
preliminary address, " savouring much of the academy," the 
author says that it is his " Srst child, but not the heyre of all the 
fathers wit; there is some laid up to enrich a second brother, to 
keepe it from accustomed dishonesty, nhen I shall put it to shilt 
into the world; yet if this prove a griefe to the parent, I will 
instantly be divorc't frorn Thalia, and make myself happy in the 
progeny from a better stocke." Frotably the divorce from Thalia, 
a mensd. et thoro, took place, as we hear of no second offspring. 

A general " ai^ument " to the three Cantos precedes the first 
Canto in these lines : — 

" Oroclea connceld to preserve, a aonnfl 
Eiposed is to death, reserr'd bj chcnoe, 
Doth all that to him's destin'd to l>e done. 
In Father's bloud he steepes his impious lanoB, 
Partakes incestuous sweetes through ignorance. 
Untill, truth knowne, he teares ont both his Byea, 
So killsB his mother, and by lightning dies." 

Each canto cont^ns about six hundred lines, rhyming aher- 
nately, and sometimes flowing with case, but without any origi- 
nality of invendon. The whole story ia thus summarily wound up: 
the author is speaking of the last meeting between blind CEdipns 
and Jocasta : — 

" So having all the office of his eye 
Diseharg'd by th' other foure, his gnidlesse feet 
Are usher'd by his hands ; when suddenly, 
His wife, his mother, both in one, him meets. 
Son, husband (cries she) would not both, or neither. 
My worobes Primi&e, my beds second Lord I 
Why tumst thou hence thy hollow circles ? whither 
Those rings without their jewels? hold this sword. 
Looke on my bosome with the eyes of thought; 
Lend thou the hand and I will lend the sight: 
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My death thou mayst, that bast a Mhera wrought. 

Strike thou but home thou canat not strike bnt right. 

Why dost thou etay 7 Am I not guilty tao 'i 

Then beare not all the punishment alone ; 

Some oft is mine; on me mine owne bestow: 

A heavy burden parted seemeth none. 

Oh! I conjure thee by these lamps extingnisht. 

By all chg wrongs and rights that we have done, 

By this wombe lastly, which hath not diatiuguisht 

Her loTS betwixt a husband and a sonne. 

Ora-oome at length ha strikes wltli one ftdl blow: 

Her life it aelfe to a long flight betakes. 

He wanders thenoe, seour'd in dangers now. 

Made lesee already then fate lease cnn make. 

Ixing liv'd he so, till heaven compassion tooka; 

Revenge hereelfe saw too much satisfied. 

Jove with unwonted thuuder-bolt him strooke. 

Into a hespe of peaceful] ashes dryed. 

His sonnes both killing warres, bis danght^ra fate. 

To following buskind Writers I commit: 

My Popinjay is lesson' d not to prate, 

Where many words may argue little wit." 
This specimen shows that the author is not very strict in his 
observance of the exactness of rhyme ; and other parts of hia 
poem tend to the decided conviction that it was never meant that 
he should arrive at immortality by the road over Parnassus. 



Etoedancs. — Tlie first and second part of the History 
of the famous Euordaniis Prince of Denmark, With 
the strange Aduentures of lago, Prince of Saxonie: 
And both thejr severall fortimes in Lone. — At London, 
Printed by J. E. for R. B. and are to be sold in Paules 
Church-yard at the signe of the Sun. 1605. 4to. 
B. L. 

An English romance which has never been examined. Although 
the " first and second part " are mentioned on the title-page, the 
only copy hithertc discovered concludes at the end of the " first 
part." It is certainly not a translation, but in various respects an 
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imitation of the style of Kobert Greene. It professes to tave been 
derived from the Chronicles of Denmarl!, but by -whom is not 
stated, and we apprebend cannot now be ascertained. It may be 
a question bow far the success of Shakspeare's " Hamlet," in 
1602, 1603, and 1604, may have led writers of fiction to pretend 
to have resorted to similar sources. 

Correct geography i'' not affected t« be observed ■ for Mayence 
is represented as the capital of Denmark Flanders is stated to be 
part of the same kmgdom and Dantzn, one of its chief cities. 
The heroine is supposed to be the daughter of the King of 
France, with whom Prince Edward of England falls in love, and 
he obtains the prize at a tournament where the lady is thus de- 
scribed; — 

"Emilia, sitting amongst the rest seemed like Cinthia placed amongst 
the laaaer stnrres, be ng m the ti Ines of her p wet or 1 ke Diaca follow- 
ingher obaaathorow thenools aodlau es aci.ompan e 1 Tdtt her traine of 
Nimphs, whose paine in pursule had raised in her Alablaster cheeks a. 
lively vermilion die. So seemed the beautiful! Piincesse, having in her 
well proportioned face the lovely rose and lilly striving for maisterdome." 

It cannot bo worth while to enter here into a story so com- 
menced. Evordanua and lago are of about the same age, and in 
their youth have been instructed not only in their own language, 
but, what is unusual, in Greek and Latin. The two young Princes 
require to be knighted in order that they may draw a magic 
sword from its scabbard, but the Duke of Saxony objects to com- 
ply with their request on account of their youth : — 

" All which could not cause them to desist from their aute, but still 
more earnestlie they cra,vBd tha same, alleaging many sundry esamples 
of those who at younger yeares had inured themselves to as great laboursi 
as Kaynaldo at the age of fifteene yearea, stealing from his father's Conrt, 
went into Palestina to the Cliristian Annie, where, nnder great Godfty of 
Bnllen, ha obtained to be tlia chiefe scourge of the Sarasms, and without 
whom it had been impossible to have wonne the holy Cilty of Jerusalera." 

The above passive occurs near the end of Chapter XX., which 
is the last of the first part of the Romance. The author elsewhere 
shows that he had some acquaintance with Italian literature ; 
as for instance where, following Dante, he observes, " in misery 
there b no greater griefe than to call to minde forepassed pleas- 
ure." (/n/., Canto V.) 
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EuPHTJES Shadow. — Euphues Shadow, the Eattaile of 
the Sences. Wherein youthful folly is set downe in his 
right figure, and vaine fancies are proved to produce 
many offences. Hereunto is annexed the Deafe mans 
Dialogue, contayning Philamis and Athanatos: fit for 
all sortes to peruse, and the better sorte to practice. By 
T. L. Gent. — London, Printed by Abell Jeffes, for John 
Busbie, and are to be sould at his Shop in Faules 
Churchyard, neere to the West doore of Paules. 1592. 
ito. B. L. 50 haves. 

It seems to us so uncertain whether this production was by 
Thoraas Lodge, or by Robert Greene, that we have preferred to 
place it under its own title. Our belief is that it was by Greene, 
but that his own name having been ao often before the public, 
and Lodge having, precisely at this period, taken a long voyage 
with Cavendish (or Candiih) Greene, for the sake of variety, 
thought fit to publish " Euphues Shadow " as the work of bis 
poetical contemporary. It is in all respects identical with the 
style of Greene ; and if Lodge reallj wrote it, it was an inten- 
tional and successful imitation, all Greene's peculiarities, for 
which in or before 1592 he had obtained celebrity, are here to be 
abundantly not«d. 

In bis dedication to Viscount Fitzwaters, Greene tells bis 
patron that Lodge had left this tract behind him for publication ; 
and such may have been the fact j but he at the same time in- 
forms the " Gentlemen Readers," that he had already " put forth 
so many of his own labours " that they might be weary of bis 
name. This statement tends to confirm the notion that he resorted 
to the expedient of palming " Euphues Shadow " upon Lodge, 
who was absent and could not contradict him; and who, if he 
had been then actually resident in England, would not have 
had much reason to complain that so popular an author as Robert 
Greene had paid him the compliment. Until some further evi- 
dence is produced, and we know not from whence it is to come, it 
must remain undecided whether the tract be by one or by the 
other. Greene was determined that his instrumentality in the 
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